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HE  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome, 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew ; — 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

— Emerson. 


INTRODUCTION 


“fTlHE  historic  instinct  is  wide-awake  among  us  now. 

We  seek  with  a new  interest  to  know  the  genesis , the 
origines  of  whatever  we  study.”  The  enthusiasm  for  histor- 
ical research  inspiring  archaeologist  and  philologist  has  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a wondrous  early  world.  A like  zeal  has 
applied  the  scrutiny  of  such  research  to  archives  and  rec- 
ords, and  many  data  in  the  world’s  story  have  met  a radical 
change,  while  many  a cherished  tradition  has  fallen. 

To  no  subject  has  modern  research  been  of  more  value  than 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  art.  In  fact,  the  study  of  art 
from  the  historical  standpoint  is  almost  a new  branch  in 
education,  for  heretofore  art  has  generally  been  considered 
either  from  the  philosophical  or  the  technical  side,  and  its 
true  appreciation,  therefore,  has  been  limited  to  a narrow  cir- 
cle — persons  with  a special  aesthetic  taste,  or  those  having 
some  technical  knowledge.  Studied  as  history,  however, 
where  art  is  the  expression  of  an  age  and  a people,  and  where 
the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  its  every  phase  are  evident, 
the  subject  appeals  to  a larger  public  and  offers  pleasure 
and  interest  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  enthusiastic 
students.  The  history  of  art  is  becoming  a necessary  fea- 
ture of  the  school  curriculum,  while  clubs  and  classes  for  the 
study  are  being  formed  in  every  community. 

The  increased  travel  of  Americans  to  Europe  has  made 
manifest  the  necessity  of  a preparatory  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Old  World.  The  traveler  realizes,  also, 
that  this  knowledge  is  not  simply  a few  facts  with  regard  to 
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certain  masterpieces,  but  that  to  understand  the  art  of  the 
centuries  there  must  be  a broad  study  of  its  historical 
development,  where  each  work  takes  its  significance  from  its 
historical  relations.  Many  a student  of  art  history  who  has 
never  stood  face-to-face  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  world, 
really  knows  more  from  the  careful  study  of  the  text  and  the 
illustrations  than  the  host  of  uninitiated  travelers  whose 
ignorance  causes  them  to  pass  by  many  things  of  greatest 
value. 

The  subject  is  a recent  one  for  the  reason  that  the  exca- 
vations and  researches  of  only  the  last  few  years  have  made 
it  possible  to  construct  a connected  development.  The  mar- 
bles of  the  whole  archaic  period  in  Greece  are  a late  dis- 
covery, and  the  most  important  Greek  works  were  unknown 
to  the  last  generation.  Collateral  with  the  work  of  the 
archaeologist  has  been  the  critical  study  of  Italian  art  which 
has  led  to  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  artists  and  of 
the  works  of  the  great  period  of  revival. 

The  present  volume  is  based  upon  the  latest  authorities  and 
with  reference  to  the  leading  critics  in  various  countries. 
Instead  of  a bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  leading 
historians  and  critics  are  constantly  referred  to  and  quoted 
throughout  the  text,  so  that  in  this  way  the  student  is  made 
familiar  not  only  with  their  names  but  also  with  their  views 
and  opinions.  There  is  a rich  literature  in  art  history,  and 
the  direct  reference  and  quotation  seem  to  give  a more  defi- 
nite and  concrete  knowledge  of  this  art  bibliography  than 
simply  a list  of  the  names  of  the  authorities  consulted. 

The  book  does  not  lay  claim  to  originality  in  the  subject 
matter  as  it  follows  authorities  closely.  There  might  be  some 
claim  to  originality,  however,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
great  epochs  of  art  history  in  connection,  by  which  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  unity  of  history,  for  the  great  art  of  the  Renais- 
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sance  was  a return  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  age  of  Greece. 
They  are  one  in  spirit  as  in  achievement.  Bringing  these  two 
periods  together  in  the  study  of  art  history  makes  evident 
the  truth  of  Tennyson  that 

Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 

Michaelangelo  has  embodied  this  same  idea  of  the  unity  of 
the  classic  and  the  Christian  ages  in  the  Sistine  ceiling  where 
the  Greek  sibyls  take  their  place  among  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Here  in  the  universal  scheme  for  man’s  redemption  the  oracles 
of  the  pagan  world  mingle  their  prophecies  with  those  of  the 
seers  foretelling  the  mission  of  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  I 

EGYPT 

EGYPT  has  been  called  the  mother  of  civilization.  While 
the  disputed  claims  of  Chaldea  and  Babylon  to  a 
greater  antiquity  may  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  historian 
and  archaeologist,  in  art  the  influence  of  the  far  East  is  not  a 
necessary  step  in  its  historical  development.  The  remains 
of  these  Asiatic  civilizations  are  comparatively  few,  and  of 
such  a character  that  their  omission  does  not  affect  the  gen- 
eral subject.  In  the  day  of  their  glory  Chaldea  and  Babylon 
may  have  extended  an  art  influence  to  neighboring  or  con- 
quered nations  who  passed  it  on  to  others,  but  the  nature  of 
the  countries  hindered  the  execution  of  great  permanent 
works  to  be  left  for  our  present  inheritance.  In  Egypt, 
however,  the  hard  volcanic  stone  of  the  desert,  the  eternal 
hills,  with  their  hidden  sculptured  halls,  still  hold  the  story 
of  her  great  art,  while  the  more  perishable  works  of  other 
climes  have  disappeared.  The  civilization  that  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  has  left  the  imperishable  tale  of  its 
character  and  its  glory  in  the  remains  of  its  art.  Here  great 
pyramids  tell  the  power  of  ancient  rulers,  huge  statues 
reveal  the  images  of  mighty  Pharaohs,  and  lofty  colossi  on 
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everlasting  thrones  still  gaze  on  the  land  which  so  long  ago 
trembled  at  a majesty  not  so  long-lived  as  that  they  now 
enjoy.  Obelisks,  sphinxes,  temples,  and  tombs  covered  with 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  proclaim  the  greatness  and  power  of 
an  early  world  whose  origin  is  still  a mystery,  and  for  which 
no  definite  beginning  can  be  declared. 

It  seems  impossible  accurately  to  date  that  distant  past. 
Authorities  differ,  and  as  archaeologists  unearth  new  evi- 
dence one  ancient  date  yields  to  another,  and  several  sys- 
tems are  offered.  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  third 
century  B.  C.,  transcribed  a record  for  the  Ptolemies,  but 
this  has  various  interpretations.  The  First  Dynasty  dates 
according  to  Lepsius  3892  B.  C. ; to  Petrie,  about  4777  B.  C. ; 
to  Brugsch,  about  4514  B.  C. ; to  Mariette,  5004  B.  C. ; and 
even  earlier  dates  give  a more  remote  antiquity.  The  dynas- 
ties leaving  the  greatest  memorials  are  the  Fourth,  Twelfth, 
Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth.  The  name  Menes  heads  the 
First  Dynasty.  He  founded  the  city  of  Memphis  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  a mound  of  debris  to  mark  the  site. 
What  existed  before  the  First  Dynasty  is  unknown.  Maspero 
puts  the  Great  Sphinx  of  Gizeh  in  this  prehistoric  time,  and 
it  seems  a symbol  of  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  things. 
Later  authorities  place  it  at  the  time  of  the  pyramids,  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  as  the  temple  beneath  the  Sphinx  might 
have  been  connected  with  the  Second  Pyramid.  Flinders 
Petrie,  and  Borchardt  agreeing  with  him,  think  it  might 
belong  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  the  period  when  many 
sphinxes  were  erected  in  Egypt. 

The  Sphinx  (Fig.  1)  is  a colossal  statue  cut  out  of  the 
native  rock,  doubtless  a mound  rising  above  the  plateau  of 
the  desert.  With  the  body  of  a lion  and  the  head  of  a man 
it  rises  to  a height  of  sixty-six  feet ; the  ear  is  over  six  feet, 
four  inches  in  length,  the  nose  six  feet,  the  mouth  about  seven 


Fig.  1 — The  Great  Sphixx  of  Gizeh. 
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feet;  the  width  across  the  cheek  fourteen  feet,  two  inches. 
This  prodigious  work  could  have  been  created  only  by  a race 
that  considered  effect  and  knew  how  to  produce  it.  There 
must  have  been  great  achievement  previous  to  it,  as  only  the 
experience  of  ages  could  reach  such  a result.  The  mystery 
is  still  unsolved.  It  remains  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  jeal- 
ously guarding  the  secret  of  the  early  world. 

Of  the  Third  Dynasty  we  have  the  Step  Pyramid  of  Sak- 
karah.  It  is  not  a true  pyramid,  but  rises  in  pyramidal  shape 
in  six  great  stages,  making  a most  striking  mound  of  friable 
stone  and  glistening  golden  sand.  There  are  about  seventy 
pyramids  in  the  ancient  necropolis  of  Memphis ; but  three, 
called  “ the  great  pyramids,”  stand  as  the  most  wonderful 
monuments  of  human  industry  yet  discovered.  They  belong 
to  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  and  were  built  by  the  three  great 
Pharaohs,  Cheops,  Chephren,  and  Mycerinus ; they  were  orig- 
inally four  hundred  and  eighty-two,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  high.  Petrie  says, 
“ Khufu  (Cheops)  has  provided  the  grandest  monument  that 
any  man  ever  had,  and  by  this  means  is  better  remembered 
than  any  other  eastern  king  throughout  history.”  It  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  thirteen  acres.  These  pyramids  were 
erected  as  tombs  and  contained  a secret  chamber  for  the  con- 
cealment of  the  sarcophagus ; and  yet  when  opened  by  mod- 
ern excavators  the  body,  so  secretly  and  intricately  hidden, 
had  already  been  found  and  removed.  The  tomb  was  the  chief 
work  of  the  early  age,  and  the  places  of  the  dead  make  the 
ancient  world  to  live  in  the  present. 

All  ancient  art  centers  about  religion.  In  Egypt  the  relig- 
ious belief  was  the  source  of  all  art  effort.  It  was  the  firm 
belief  in  the  life  after  death  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  body  that  produced  these  immortal  evidences  of  mortal 
life.  It  was  thought  that  the  soul  which  left  the  body  at 
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death  would  come  again  to  claim  the  body.  Therefore  the 
utmost  means  were  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  body. 
The  art  of  embalming  has  preserved  many  of  the  actual 
remains  of  the  Egyptians.  Still  there  was  the  fear  that  the 
mummy  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  superstitious  Egyptians 
determined  to  have  likenesses  made,  duplicates  to  represent 
the  body  in  case  of  its  destruction.  Little  images  of  blue 
stone,  or  bluish-green  glazed  pottery,  were  made  and  often 
hundreds  of  these  were  placed  in  the  tomb,  so  that,  whatever 
mischance  might  befall  the  mummy,  still  some  one  of  these 
duplicates  might  survive  all  accidents  to  supply  the  soul’s 
receptacle  and  insure  the  desired  immortality.  In  museums 
we  see  case  after  case  of  these  little  funerary  statuettes  or 
doubles  (Kas),  some  with  the  means  of  identification  cut  or 
rudely  painted  on  the  back.  Among  the  wealthier  classes, 
there  would  be  the  effort  to  make  a double  whose  identity 
would  be  undoubted,  and  statues  were  made  with  a resem- 
blance to  the  person  represented.  Thus  sculpture  arose 
under  the  inspiration  of  a purpose  and  with  reality  as  the 
ideal.  We  therefore  have  at  this  early  period  in  art  most 
realistic  productions.  The  artist  had  truth,  reality,  as  his 
aim,  and  masterpieces  of  realism  were  created,  rising  to  a 
high  artistic  expression  in  the  statues  of  kings. 

Among  the  earliest  sculpture  are  the  incomparable  statues 
of  Rahotep  and  Nefert  (Fig.  2)  in  the  Gizeh  Museum.  They 
were  found  in  the  tomb  chamber  at  Medum  in  1871,  and 
belong  to  the  Third  Dynasty,  making  them,  possibly,  the 
oldest  existing  statues.  Rahotep  66  leader  of  the  infantry  ” 
is  seated  by  his  wife  Nefert  £t  a princess  of  the  blood,”  both 
in  the  costume  of  the  period.  They  are  carved  out  of  lime- 
stone and  the  colors  are  remarkably  fresh;  his  skin  is  a 
reddish  brown,  hers  a light  yellow.  The  eyes  of  colored 
quartz  give  animation  of  expression.  Rahotep  is  the  capable 
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Fig.  2 — Statues  of  Rahotep  and  Nefert.  Fig.  3 — The  Little  Wooden  Man  of  Boulak. 

Gizeh  Museum,  Cairo.  Gizeh  Museum,  Cairo. 
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thoughtful  leader,  and  the  princess  has  the  self-possession  of 
the  high-born. 

Sepa  and  Nesa , a similar  group  in  the  Louvre,  is  given  even 
an  earlier  date  by  Petrie,  Perrot,  and  others,  and  the  more 
primitive  style  seems  to  support  their  theory. 

The  Scribe  of  the  Louvre  is  of  the  same  style.  It  is  made 
of  limestone  colored  a deep  brown-red,  and  is  ascribed  to 
the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Dynasty.  Seated  cross-legged,  he  has 
papyrus  and  stylus  ready,  and  seems  to  be  taking  a dicta- 
tion as  his  keen  face  is  vibrant  with  expression. 

To  the  same  period  is  ascribed  the  Little  Wooden  Man  of 
Boulak  (Fig.  3)  familiar  to  us  from  the  frequent  casts  in 
museums.  It  is  an  animated  figure,  three  and  one-half  feet 
high,  and  marked  Ra-em-ka.  It  is  also  called  the  Sheikh-el- 
Beled  (village  chief),  as  the  Arabs  who  found  it  named  it  so 
from  its  resemblance  to  their  superintendent.  He  has  an  air 
of  importance  and  carries  the  staff  of  office  with  responsibil- 
ity. The  round  head  with  short  hair  shows  a good-natured 
yet  independent  face,  and  the  eyes  give  an  alertness  quite 
remarkable.  They  are  made  of  opaque-white  quartz  with 
pupils  of  rock  crystal  held  in  place  by  a polished  metal  knob 
in  the  center,  which  sparkles  with  light;  these  are  set  in  a 
casing  of  bronze,  the  edges  of  which  form  the  eyelids.  The 
brown  wood  of  the  figure  was  originally  covered  with  linen 
and  coated  with  a thin  layer  of  plaster,  which  was  painted. 
There  is  the  attempt  to  make  a likeness  to  a living  person 
and  the  effort  is  successful. 

These  examples  give  the  peculiar  features  of  the  earliest 
form  of  plastic  art.  All  classes  and  conditions  of  men  were 
depicted:  servants  at  work  making  bread,  washing  bottles, 
preparing  vegetables,  carving  statues.  They  are  all  so 
lifelike  and  real  that  we  catch  the  very  spirit  of  the  day  in 
which  the  originals  lived  and  labored ; made  of  bronze, 
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wood,  porcelain,  metal,  they  reveal  the  knowledge  of  that 
age  of  the  use  of  various  materials.  The  representations  of 
the  lower  classes  are  naturally  more  full  of  life  than  those 
of  the  rulers,  partly  from  the  use  of  the  more  impression- 
able material,  partly  from  the  freedom  of  the  artist  work- 
ing with  no  feeling  of  restraint  such  as  would  limit  him 
when  called  to  depict  the  awe  and  majesty  of  kings. 

In  the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs  there  is  dignity  and 
gravity,  a necessary  result  of  the  use  of  the  hard  volcanic 
rock  and  of  the  aim  of  the  sculptor  to  express  the  quali- 
ties due  to  his  theme.  This  material  of  close  grain,  bril- 
liant in  tone  almost  like  metal,  is  most  effective  in  the 
rendition  of  these  colossal  awe-inspiring  images.  Yet  in 
this  phase,  also,  we  have  truth,  reality,  life-likeness. 

Of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  there  is  the  beautiful  colossal 
statue  of  Chephren  (Fig.  4),  now  in  the  Gizeh  Museum, 
found  in  the  well  of  the  granite  temple  near  the  Sphinx  by 
Mariette  in  1863.  Petrie  says,  “ The  great  diorite  statue 
is  a marvel  of  art;  the  precision  of  the  expression  combin- 
ing what  a man  should  be  to  win  our  feelings,  and  what  a 
king  should  be  to  command  our  regard.”  The  beautiful 
dark-green  stone  with  its  exquisite  polish  is  a delight,  and 
the  grave  charm  of  the  countenance  is  most  winning. 

We  thus  see  this  early  or  Memphite  period  full  of  life 
and  truth  and  with  a charm  all  its  own.  In  architecture  no 
age  reaches  so  majestic  a plane,  and  later  centuries  cannot 
surpass  the  sculpture  in  sincerity  and  simplicity. 

In  the  Theban  period,  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Dynasties  offer  a sculpture  characterized  by  immense  size. 
Great  figures  carved  out  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  or  out  of 
the  living  rock  of  the  cliffs  on  the  river  banks  or  in  the 
steep  hillsides  are  peculiar  to  this  period.  It  was  an  age 
of  the  colossal.  Many  huge  mutilated  figures  still  lie  among 


Fig.  4 — Chephren.  Gizeh  Museum,  Cairo. 


Fig.  5 — Statues  of  Rameses  II.  Temple  of  Luxor. 
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the  ruins  of  temples  of  which  they  were  once  the  chief  glory. 
In  one  avenue  at  Karnak  twelve  colossal  monoliths,  thirty-five 
feet  high,  were  found  nearly  in  a ruined  condition. 

Probably  the  best  known  are  the  seated  Colossi  of  Ameno- 
phis  III  on  the  plains  opposite  Thebes.  One  of  these  was 
called  the  Vocal  Memnon  by  the  Greeks,  as  it  gave  forth  a 
musical  sound  under  the  rays  of  the  early  morning  sun. 
The  colossi  are  fifty-two  feet  high,  and  viewed  from  a distance 
they  stand  out  against  the  deep  blue  sky  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  seems  to  have  no  relation  to 
the  present  or  to  temporal  things.  They  were  cut  out  of 
single  enormous  blocks  of  stone  of  a kind  not  found  within 
several  days  journey  of  the  spot  where  they  stand.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  not  far  away,  at  the  temple  called 
the  Ramesseum,  there  is  a huge  prostrate  figure  of  Rameses 
II,  of  which  the  foot  alone  is  thirteen  feet  long.* 

As  for  number,  Rameses  II  bears  away  the  palm;  statues 
of  him  are  found  everywhere.  In  the  temple  of  Luxor  a 
whole  row  standing  between  the  columns  has  lately  been 
revealed,  each  erect  in  solemn  dignity  yet  with  a benign 
smile  that  gives  a human  touch  in  spite  of  the  size.  (Fig. 
5.)  The  largest  and  most  impressive  of  these  stone  giants 
are  those  cut  in  the  cliffs  at  Ipsamboul  beyond  the  first 
cataract.  (Fig.  6.)  The  Great  Temple  built  here  by 
Rameses  II  to  commemorate  his  Nubian  victories  is  boldly 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  hill  to  a depth  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet.  The  surface  of  the  rocky  cliff,  which  origi- 
nally sloped  down  to  the  river,  was  cut  away  for  a space 
of  about  ninety  feet  square  to  form  the  front  of  the  temple, 
and  on  this  fa9ade,  we  have  four  colossal  statues  of  Rameses 
II,  sixty-five  feet  high,  seated  on  thrones,  all  hewn  out  of 


* Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Vol.  II,  p.  240. 
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the  face  of  the  cliff.  Back  of  the  single  entrance  is  a 
temple  of  eleven  rooms,  the  walls  covered  with  reliefs.  The 
temple  faces  the  rising  sun,  and,  at  a certain  hour,  the 
light  enters  the  door  and  irradiates  all  within  — but  only 
for  that  time.  As  the  sun  rises  from  the  opposite  shore,  it 
illuminates  these  giant  faces  and  the  grave  serenity  seems 
for  a moment  to  glow  with  a radiant  smile.  Sculpture  can 
reach  no  more  impressive  height.  Possibly  the  effect  is 
intensified  by  the,  loneliness  of  the  observer  so  far  from 
the  habitation  of  man  — far  away  in  the  desert  of  Nubia  — 
but  the  power  in  these  stone  giants  is  certainly  tremendous. 
Separated  from  them  by  a cataract  of  golden  sand  is  a 
second  smaller  temple  dedicated  to  the  wife  of  Rameses  II, 
Nefert-Ari.  They  have  their  children  with  them  on  the 
fa9ade;  the  queen  her  daughters,  the  king  his  sons,  infants 
ten  feet  high,  whose  heads  just  reach  to  the  parental  knees. 
Assuredly  this  is  a height  of  boldness,  rarely  if  ever  again 
reached  in  sculpture. 

Among  the  portrait  statues  having  the  same  greatness 
yet  differentiated  with  a characteristic  beauty  is  the  head 
of  Thothmes  III  (Fig.  7)  in  the  British  Museum.  Many  of 
these  statues  were  of  this  colossal  size  as  they  were  adjuncts 
to  the  immense  temples  where  they  played  their  significant 
part  amidst  lofty  pillars,  soaring  obelisks,  and  sculptured 
columns.  In  the  later  dynasties  the  tombs  had  developed 
into  magnificent  temples.  Here,  as  in  the  earlier  dynasties, 
the  idea  animating  all  is  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  domi- 
nating thought  of  eternity.  All  the  resources  went  to  the 
erection  and  embellishment  of  the  place  of  the  departed 
spirit,  his  eternal  dwelling,  as  of  greater  concern  than  the 
earthly  habitation  of  that  spirit  in  the  flesh  with  its  swift 
passing  day. 

These  great  temple-tombs  as  well  as  the  simpler  tombs 


Fig.  6 — Statues  of  Rameses  II.  Ipsamboul. 


Fig.  7 — Head  of  Thothmes  III.  British  Museum. 
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gave  opportunity  for  other  features  of  art  — the  relief,  high 
and  low  relief,  and  the  use  of  color,  a primitive  form  of 
painting.  Painting  in  the  sense  of  illusion  with  gradation 
of  color  and  perspective  was  never  known.  It  was  merely 
the  use  of  color  on  wall  surfaces  to  give  vivacity  and  variety 
and  to  enhance  the  effect. 

In  the  earlier  dynasties  the  scenes  outlined  on  the  flat 
wall  surface  of  the  tombs  were  touched  with  color;  later 
the  relief  was  used  and  colored.  The  relief,  sometimes  a 
mere  outline  cut  on  the  stone,  or  a low  relief  raised  a little 
above  the  surface,  or  a high  relief  standing  well  out  from 
the  background,  became  the  means  of  illustrating  the  his- 
tory and  literature.  The  idea  of  the  Egyptian  in  some 
cases,  chiefly  in  the  rock-cut  tombs,  was  to  represent  the 
deparj^d  as  still  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  his  earthly 
life,  and  so  we  have  battle  scenes,  scenes  from  daily  occu- 
pation — as  fishing,  hunting,  sowing  the  seed,  reaping,  play- 
ing games,  driving  the  animals,  banqueting  — all  vivid  and 
full  of  active  life.  Other  scenes  tell  the  history  of  the  life 
of  the  ruler.  Some  are  most  delicately  cut,  as  in  the  ex- 
quisite carving  on  the  temple  of  Queen  Hatasou  at  Der-el- 
Bahari,  where  we  have  a picture  of  the  foreign  trees  she 
brought  from  her  conquests  in  Punt,  and  of  the  strange 
animals  which  seem  to  be  our  own  domestic  cows  mildly 
chewing  the  cud  in  the  long  wind-swept  grass.  (Fig  8). 
There  is  a busy  scene  of  the  unloading  of  ships  and  the 
advent  of  some  lively  monkeys.  Some  of  these  outline 
sketches  retain  the  excitement  of  the  original  events ; as  at 
Medinet-Habu,  where  the  victories  of  Rameses  III  are 
being  proclaimed  by  heralds,  and  the  hands  of  the  enemies 
cut  off  and  lying  in  a heap,  are  counted  and  recorded  with 
an  intense  elated  eagerness  still  vibrating  in  the  realistic 
lines.  Frequently  Rameses  the  Great  shows  his  conquering 
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power  as  he  holds  all  his  enemies  as  it  were  by  one  head, 
while  the  innumerable  supplicating  hands  and  yielding  feet 
indicate  the  multitude  represented.  In  solid  color  or  out- 
line we  have  family  gatherings,  with  music  and  dancing; 
we  have  religious  ceremonials  and  offerings.  A whole 
ancient  world  is  made  to  live  in  chapters  more  impressive  than 
the  written  word. 

The  temple  walls  are  also  the  libraries.  On  the  outer 
wall  at  Karnak  is  the  text,  cut  in  hieroglyphics,  of  the 
great  national  epic,  the  Poem  of  Pentaur,  celebrating  the 
victory  of  Rameses  II  at  Kadesh.  At  Abydos,  in  exquisite 
cutting,  is  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  with  the  genealogy  of 
the  line  of  Pharaohs.  Everywhere  there  is  the  tale  of  war 
and  conquest.  It  is  a great  literature,  now  made  accessible 
to  us  by  the  Rosetta  Stone  of  black  basalt  which  was  found 
in  1799  by  a French  officer  at  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  On  its  surface  a tri-lingual  decree  was  cut,  and  as 
the  Greek  and  demotic  characters  were  known,  a compari- 
son of  the  two  led  to  the  understanding  of  the  third  or 
hieroglyphic.  This  gave  the  key  to  the  Egyptian  litera- 
ture. The  Rosetta  Stone  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

While  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  Egypt  reached 
a high  development,  the  painting  remained  merely  an  acces- 
sory, never  becoming  an  art  of  itself.  Religious  belief  had 
animated  the  two  former  arts  inspiring  them  to  great 
results,  but  painting  used  only  in  their  service  had  a limited 
sphere  and  development.  The  color  used  is  the  color  of 
their  own  land,  of  nature  about  them.  There  is  the  shin- 
ing black  of  the  volcanic  hills  of  the  desert,  the  dull  brown 
red  of  the  mud  from  Abyssinia,  the  golden-yellow  of  the 
whirling  desert  sand,  the  intense  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky. 
All  this  solid  clear  color  with  no  shades  nor  gradations 
has  a brilliant  effect.  There  seems  to  be  a certain  pre- 


Fig.  8 — Relief  on  the  Temple  of  Der-el-Bahri  Showing  Queen  Hatasou’s  Trees  and  Animals  Brought 

from  the  Conquest  of  Punt. 
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vailing  rule  in  the  use  of  color.  The  flesh  of  the  men  is 
reddish  brown,  that  of  the  women  light  yellow,  while  the 
heads  of  the  gods  vary  in  color.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
exact  truth  in  the  delineation.  The  work  of  the  painter  is 
to  fill  in  with  color  the  scenes  already  outlined  by  the 
sculptor.  The  drawing  is  often  crude  and  like  the  work  of 
a child.  The  feet  are  always  side  views,  even  if  the  face 
and  shoulders  are  front.  The  eye  in  the  profile  face  is 
always  the  full  oval  of  the  front-face  eye.  If  necessary 
the  arms  are  lengthened,  as  in  the  relief  at  Denderah, 
where  Cleopatra  embraces  her  brother.  In  order  to  reach 
about  him  and  hold  him  fast  it  has  been  necessary  to  add 
a third  to  the  length  of  j^he  arm.  If  there  is  drapery  it  is 
indicated  simply  by  an  outline,  and  the  body  beneath  is 
fully  seen.  Like  the  drawings  of  children,  the  exterior 
and  every  detail  of  the  interior  are  depicted  at  the  same 
time.  Crude  as  much  of  it  is,  the  spirit  is  so  sincere,  and  there 
is  such  life  and  vivacity  that  one  feels  that  nothing  could  be 
more  interesting. 

Of  the  minor  arts  there  are  examples  in  all  museums. 
Design  and  decoration,  with  kaleidoscopic  combinations  of 
form  and  color,  offer  an  inexhaustible  source  of  study  to 
the  student  of  modem  times.  Gold,  jewels,  glass,  enamels 
tell  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 
Perhaps  nothing  is  so  convincing  of  the  artistic  height 
reached  in  those  times  as  that  glass  case  in  the  Gizeh 
Museum  containing  the  treasures  of  Queen  Aah-hotep  of 
the  Eighteenth  dynasty,  about  1600  B.  C.  These  articles 
were  found  with  the  mummy  of  the  queen  near  Thebes  in 
1860.  There  are  necklaces  of  gold,  the  links  of  which  are 
in  the  form  of  coils  of  rope,  cruciform  flowers,  antelopes 
chased  by  lions,  vultures  and  serpents,  while  the  clasps  are 
the  heads  of  hawks  or  of  geese,  adorned  with  gems.  There 
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is  a double-hinged  bracelet  with  gold  figures  on  blue  enamel ; 
a golden  boat  with  a silver  crew;  a breastplate  in  rich 
mosaic.  There  are  anklets,  armlets,  fans,  and  daggers  with 
jewels  and  inlays  — models  of  beauty  and  workmanship. 
There  is  also  another  beautiful  collection  found  by  M.  de 
Morgan  in  1894,  consisting  chiefly  of  ornaments  in  car- 
nelian,  jade,  lapis-lazuli,  turquoise,  and  amethyst. 

Among  all  the  ornaments,  as  in  all  decorations,  we  find 
the  scarabeus,  or  sacred  beetle.  It  was  the  symbol  of  the 
mystery  of  life  and  resurrection.  This  insect  rolls  a bit  of 
earth  into  a ball,  deposits  in  it  the  seed  of  life,  and  buries  it 
for  future  development.  To  the  Egyptian  this  seemed  a 
type  of  the  hidden  germ  of  future  life.  The  king’s  signet 
had  his  name  enclosed  in  a cartouche  or  oval  and  thus 
royal  scarabs  are  recognized.  Many  mummies  have  been 
identified  by  the  cartouche  on  the  mummy  wrappings. 

Egypt  has  been  and  still  is  the  field  of  extensive  excava- 
tions. The  world  was  startled  by  the  thrilling  story  of  the 
so-called  Great  Find  of  1880,  when  the  royal  mummies  of 
the  greatest  dynasties  were  brought  to  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century  day.  In  the  Gizeh  Museum  the  present 
generation  can  gaze  upon  the  faces  of  Seti  and  Rameses 
and  the  conquering  Thothmes  who  drew  his  frontier 
wherever  he  wished.  Untold  riches  are  continually  reward- 
ing the  labors  of  devoted  and  zealous  archaeologists,  and 
that  ancient  civilization  of  the  early  dawn  of  the  world  is 
telling  its  story  to  the  modern  world  which  must  ever  receive 
its  treasures  with  an  acknowledgement  of  their  greatness 
and  gratitude  for  their  preservation. 


CHAPTER  II 


GREECE:  THE  PRE-HISTORIC  AGE  AND  THE 

EARLY  ARCHAIC 

THE  early  age  of  Greece  has  been  revealed  to  the  world 
by  the  necromancy  of  the  wizard  Schliemann.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  opening  chg^pters  of  Greek  histories  dealt 
with  what  was  called  “ the  legendary  age,”  which  included 
the  so-called  legends  of  the  Trojan  War,  of  Achilles,  and 
Agamemnon.  Professor  Schliemann,  from  boyhood,  had  the 
conviction  that  all  this  was  not  legend  but  authentic  his- 
tory, and  the  story  of  his  study  of  Homer,  his  struggle  to 
prove  his  theory  true,  and  of  his  final  success  in  locating 
the  ancient  sites  and  bringing  to  light  treasures  to  vindi- 
cate his  hypotheses  — all  this  reads  like  a veritable  romance. 
It  is  well  that  he  has  the  material  evidence  in  the  treasures 
now  in  museums,  or  one  might  still  be  inclined  to  believe  it 
too  strange  a tale  to  be  true.  In  the  face  of  the  evidence 
in  that  single  room  in  Berlin  called  the  Schliemann  room, 
where  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Priam  displays  rings  and 
delicate  gold  chains,  the  claims  of  the  discoverer  cannot  be 
disputed.  Now,  since  the  buried  city  called  by  him  Troy, 
or  Ilios,  has  been  unearthed  at  Hissarlik  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  palace,  burial  place  and  treasures  of  Agamemnon 
and  Atreus  (or  other  equally  great  princes)  at  Mycenae 
are  identified,  and  the  still  more  ancient  Tiryns  laid  bare  — 
in  the  light  of  all  this  research,  the  first  early  period  is  no 
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longer  called  legendary  or  mythological  but  Greek  history 
opens  with  a first  chapter  called  The  Pre-historic  Age. 

The  Pre-historic  Age  may  offer  unsatisfactory  and 
incomplete  evidence,  but  it  is  undisputed.  There  was  a 
Troy  and  a Trojan  War,  and  the  Iliad  is  history  as  well  as 
epic  poetry.  In  the  history  of  Greek  art  the  opening  chap- 
ter is  found  in  this  history-poem.  There  was  an  art  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  (1194  B.  C.),  and  we  know 
its  character  from  the  description  of  Achilles’  shield,  on 
which  were  scenes  like  those  found  on  Egyptian  walls,  of 
fields  and  cities  and  daily  life.  The  brooch  of  Achilles 
with  the  figure  of  a dog,  the  decorated  bowls  and  vases  give 
us  a definite  knowledge  of  an  art  known  to  Greek  heroes. 
And  are  not  these  descriptions  verified  in  the  treasures  that 
have  come  to  light  by  modern  excavation?  In  Greece  itself, 
we  have  at  Tiryns  the  most  ancient  site  with  evidence  of 
art  expression.  Pausanias  asserts  that  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
were  not  less  wonderful  than  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  In 
1884  Professor  Schliemann  and  Professor  Dorpfeld  exca- 
vated at  Tiryns  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  citadel,  built  of 
massive,  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  so  large  that  it  has  been 
said  that  it  would  have  required  two  horses  to  remove  the 
smallest  of  them.  The  early  Greeks  themselves  wondered 
at  this  gigantic  work  and  called  it  the  work  of  the  Cyclops 
or  giant  race.  On  this  rocky  citadel,  not  so  large  nor  so 
high  as  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  foundations  and  lower 
walls  of  a palace  have  been  unearthed;  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  decorated,  as  there  are  traces  of  a conventional 
design  of  blue  inlay  on  alabaster.  Traces  of  fresco  also 
show  an  animated  sketch  of  a man  jumping  over  a running 
bull.  It  is  only  a broken  bit,  but  it  is  a token  of  the  art 
of  the  day  of  Tiryns,  the  earliest  sign  in  Greece  and  a proof 
of  a pre-historic  art. 
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The  walls  of  Mycenae  were  also  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  of  Pelasgic  origin,  although  part  of  the  wall  is 
of  a later  construction  as  the  blocks  of  stone  are  less  huge 
and  laid  with  more  regularity  than  at  Tiryns.  The  gate- 
way at  Mycenae  has  an  immense  stone  lintel,  sixteen  and 
one-half  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad,  and  over  three  feet  in 
thickness.  This  is  the  famous  portal  called  the  Lion  Gate 
(Fig.  9)  usually  considered  the  starting  point  for  Greek 
art.  Gardner,  following  others,  says  “ the  earliest  work  of 
sculpture  which  exists  on  Greek  soil  is  the  colossal  group 
of  two  lions  which  fills  the  triangular  space  above  the  great 
gate  of  the  citadel  at  MycenatC”  The  lions  (or  lionesses) 
facing  each  other,  stand  on  their  hind  legs  resting  their 
forepaws  on  the  pedestal  of  a smooth  column  with  a curious 
capital.  It  presents  a heraldic  appearance.  The  heads, 
now  lacking,  were  turned  to  meet  the  approaching  visitor. 

Inside  the  enclosure,  we  come  upon  the  discovery  of 
Professor  Schliemann  which  created  a sensation  in  1877. 
Hewn  in  the  solid  rock  were  found  five  tombs  containing 
altogether  the  remains  of  fifteen  persons.  In  the  exciting 
moment  of  the  discovery,  Schliemann  really  believed  that 
he  had  found  the  veritable  bones  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  other  members  of  the  ill-fated  family.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  still  remains  about  the  spot  the 
charm  of  his  belief  and  the  mystery  of  those  princes  of 
Mycenae,  “ rich  in  gold.”  For  rich  in  gold  the  graves 
certainly  were,  and  held  many  rare  objects  which  are 
accepted  as  proof  that  “ the  people  and  the  dynasties  to 
whom  they  belong  represent  the  highest  point  reached  by 
the  civilization  of  southeastern  Europe  during  the  period 
between  1500-1000  B.  C.” 

On  the  height  of  the  citadel,  the  excavation  of  1877 
brought  to  light  a palace,  resembling  that  of  Tiryns,  with 
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traces  of  frescoes  still  on  the  walls.  Here  may  have  taken 
place  the  tragedies  of  the  house  of  Atreus  from  the  early 
quarrels  of  the  sons  of  Pelops  to  the  dire  murders  of 
Agamemnon  and  Aegisthos.  Outside  of  the  walls  the  whole 
plain  is  perforated  with  tombs,  and  it  was  probably  the 
ancient  necropolis.  The  fields  are  now  honeycombed  with 
holes  made  by  excavators.  The  so-called  Treasury  of 
Atreus  was  found  here  and  seven  or  eight  more  beehive 
tombs,  thus  named  from  the  shape  of  the  interiors,  which 
were  made  of  stone  and  supposed  to  have  been  overlaid 
with  metal.  In  these  tombs  and  the  Mycenaean  graves  so 
many  articles  have  been  found  that  the  name  Mycenaean 
Art  has  been  given  to  this  period.  In  the  Athens  Museum 
alone  some  twenty  thousand  pieces  reveal  the  art : cups  of  fine 
workmanship  (Fig.  10),  rondelles,  spirals,  gold  face-masks, 
clasps,  blades  of  weapons  with  inlaid  work,  golden  orna- 
ments with  intaglio,  a bull’s  head  in  silver,  a two-handled 
goblet  with  doves,  rings,  pins,  and  golden  butterflies  by 
the  hundred.  Designs  and  workmanship  are  of  a high 
order.  Many  authorities  suggest  that  they  were  an  impor- 
tation. Some  may  have  been,  and  yet  others  show  an  origi- 
nality not  due  to  Oriental  influence.  Until  these  recent 
excavations  this  period  of  civilization  in  Greece  was 
unknown  and  unsuspected.  In  the  light  of  this  evidence 
we  may  believe  that  there  was  an  early  period  of  splendid 
achievement  in  Greece,  and  we  recognize  its  glory  in  the 
brilliant  proofs  — the  giant  walls  of  Tiryns  and  its  fres- 
coed palace,  the  greater  grandeur  of  Mycenae,  and  those 
superb  treasures  which  have  come  to  us  as  an  inheritance 
of  that  remote  age,  an  inheritance  that  quite  dazzles  one 
in  the  great  Schliemann  room  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Athens. 

The  Schliemann  excavations  established  the  fact  of  the 


Fig.  9 — The  Lion  Gate  of  Mycenae. 


Fig.  10  — Gold  Treasures  Found  at  Mycenae.  National  Museum,  Athens. 
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existence  of  an  early  civilization  in  Greece  equal  to  that 
described  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  name  Mycenaean 
Art  was  given  to  the  pre-historic  art.  However,  later 
excavations,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  have 
widened  our  knowledge  of  this  early  period,  to  include  a 
civilization  that  was  not  confined  to  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  or 
Troy,  but  which  extended  throughout  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  excavations  of  the  English,  Italian, 
and  American  archaeologists  on  the  island  of  Crete  prove 
that  an  older  and  richer  civilization  existed  in  this  legendary 
home  of  Zeus.  There  may  have  been  truth  in  the  legend  of 
the  Minotaur,  as  the  discovered  palace  at  Cnossus  said  to 
be  “ a most  perplexing  tangle  of  corridors  ” suggests  the 
veritable  labyrinth  of  King  Minos.  The  mural  decora- 
tions at  Cnossus  are  superior  to  the  Mycenaean  art;  the 
colors  are  a vivid  blue,  yellow,  dark  red,  black  and  white, 
and  the  scenes  are  bits  of  landscape,  a hunt,  a dance,  or 
a battle.  Vases  and  small  figures  in  faience,  ivory  and 
gold  have  been  found,  showing  an  art  superior  to  any 
previously  assigned  to  the  pre-historic  time.  Cnossus  was 
one  of  the  famous  early  cities,  and  as  it  sent  eighty  ships  to 
Troy,  it  must  have  been  a place  of  wealth,  as  the  ruins 
seem  to  prove.  At  Phaestus  and  at  Plagia  Triada  on  the 
island  other  ruins  of  a little  later  civilization  testify  to  an 
art  extending  throughout  three  different  epochs.  Minoan 
art  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  this  early  manifesta- 
tion, but  the  latest  authorities  think  the  name  Aegean  would 
include  all  the  art  of  the  early  centuries  found  throughout 
the  Aegean  lands. 

This  period  of  achievement  passed  away.  Waves  of  immi- 
gration came  from  the  North  and  the  conditions  in  these 
lands  were  changed.  There  was  a general  movement  among 
the  Dorian,  Ionian,  Aeolian,  Achaean  tribes  until  their 
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final  settlement  in  Greece  itself,  and  in  the  islands  and  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  making  the  Mediterranean  a Greek 
sea.  Greek  history  now  began  with  definite  events,  and 
with  it  the  beginning  of  authentic  Greek  art.  This  did  not 
spring,  Minerva-like,  full  armed  and  perfect,  but  the  begin- 
ning was  so  crude,  so  elementary  that  one  can  scarcely  see 
in  it  the  germ  of  its  future  development.  This  is  the  secret 
fascination  of  this  early  period;  beginning  with  crudity  we 
find  the  development  so  rapid  and  so  evident  that  it  car- 
ries one  on  with  a rush  of  feeling  that  culminates  in  enthu- 
siasm. This  is  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  the  study  of  art 
as  history;  to  begin  at  the  early  stage  when  only  a faint 
sign  is  manifest,  to  watch  the  subtle  change  and  growth 
and  to  realize  the  progress  toward  greater  things.  No 
study  of  isolated  works  in  classic  art  can  give  their  true 
significance,  for  each  one  holds  in  itself  all  that  went  before 
to  bring  it  to  its  stage  of  expression.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  study  of  Greek  sculpture  where,  in 
the  gradual  progress,  each  work  is  a necessary  link.  The 
great  inspiration  of  Greek  art  is  its  growth,  something  not 
found  in  all  the  centuries  of  Oriental  art. 

The  first  authentic  manifestations  of  the  Greek  element 
in  art  are  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Greece  of  the  ancient  world  was  not  confined  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Hellas,  but  included  all  places  wherever  the  Hellenes 
formed  colonies.  The  migration  that  brought  the  rude 
and  uncultivated  Dorians  into  Greece  drove  the  other  tribes 
to  all  the  Mediterranean  lands  — the  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  from  Cyprus  to  Sicily, 
the  coast  lands  from  southern  Italy  in  the  West  to  the 
Euxine  coast  in  the  East.  All  these  colonies  became  cen- 
ters of  Greek  civilization.  The  expelled  Greek  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  natives  of  these  lands  and  the  first  phase  of 


Fig.  11  — The  Priest  with  the  Dove. 
Metropolitan  Museum. 
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Greek  art  is  touched  with  their  Oriental  influence.  Col- 
lignon  calls  the  first  phase  the  Graeco-Oriental  period,  and 
says : 

We  thus  approach  the  Graeco-Oriental  period  which  succeeds 
the  Mycenaean  by  a very  natural  transition.  This  is  the  time 
when  Greek  genius  is  becoming  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
Oriental  influence  but  is  still  feeling  its  way.  Through  these 
influences  Greek  art  works  slowly,  passing  through  a long  period 
of  imitation,  which  continued  until  towards  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enth century  B.  C. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  presents  the  most  striking  phase 
of  Oriental  and  Greek  combination.  The  island  was  Phoe- 
nician with  a large  Greek  colonization.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  trades  people  of  the  ancient  world,  and  have  been 
called  its  missionaries  as  the  bearers  of  influence  from  one 
civilization  to  another.  The  art  of  Cyprus  shows  Oriental 
traits  yet  with  original  Greek  expression. 

General  Cesnola,  consul  for  the  United  States  on  the 
island,  in  1860,  made  excavations  which  resulted  in  Amer- 
ica becoming  the  possessor  of  many  examples  of  this  valu- 
able art  phase,  called  Cypriote;  and  the  Cesnola  collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is  a treasure  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  These  Cypriote  statues  show 
the  Oriental  features  in  the  curled  hair  and  beard  of  the 
Assyrian ; the  long  straight  garment,  upright  body  and 
closed  fist  of  the  Egyptian ; yet  with  all  the  conventionality 
and  monotony  of  the  eastern  traits,  there  is  the  touch  of 
Greek  originality  in  the  attempt  at  freedom  of  the  limbs 
and  at  expression  in  a smile.  The  Priest  with  the  Dove 
is  one  of  the  most  advanced  works  of  the  period,  illustrating 
this  effort  (Fig.  11). 

In  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  Egyptian  influence  predomi- 
nated. In  most  museums  there  are  casts  of  the  metopes 
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from  the  temple  of  Selinus,  the  originals  of  which  are  in 
the  Palermo  Museum.  They  date  from  the  last  of  the  sev- 
enth or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  were 
discovered  in  1823.  As  this  was  a Greek  temple,  Greek 
myths  were  represented  on  the  metopes.  On  one  there  is 
the  group  of  the  story  of  Perseus  cutting  off  the  head  of 
the  Medusa  and  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  rising  from  the 
drops  of  blood.  It  is  primitive  art ; the  Perseus  and  Medusa 
(Fig.  12)  follow  the  Egyptian  traits  of  front  bodies  and 
side  limbs,  while  the  Athena  faces  full  front  with  her  side- 
view  feet  crowded  into  the  corner.  The  back  legs  of 
Pegasus  are  lengthened  for  his  support.  In  the  other 
metope,  Heracles  carrying  off  the  mischievous  Cercopes, 
there  is  the  same  front  and  side  combination.  Marks  of 
color  on  the  rough  tufa  stone  testify  to  the  use  of  color 
on  the  temples. 

In  Asia  Minor,  among  the  Ionian  colonies,  the  same 
Egyptian  character  is  evident.  The  row  of  sitting  colossi, 
now  headless,  in  the  British  Museum,  once  lined  the  sacred 
way  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  near  Miletus, 
dating  540  B.  C.  (Fig.  13).  They  are  not  unlike  the 
Egyptian  style,  centuries  previous,  of  the  avenue  of 
sphinxes  approaching  the  temples.  All  seems  an  echo  of 
Egypt. 

In  the  islands  near  Greece,  and  in  the  peninsula  itself, 
there  is  the  trace  of  Oriental  influence,  so  that  we  can 
pass  directly  from  Egyptian  to  Greek  art,  recognizing  the 
influence  of  the  more  ancient  civilization  and  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  art  history  with  no  sense  of  break  or  sudden 
change  at  the  time  of  passing  into  European  art.  Very 
soon,  however,  Europe  will  assert  its  superiority  to  the 
Orient.  If  we  were  to  leave  out  the  pre-historic  or  Aegean 
civilization  it  would  not  be  missed  as  it  has  no  connection 


Fig.  12  — Metope  from  the  Temple  of  Silenus.  Fig.  13  — Colossus  from  tiie  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Palermo  Museum.  British  Museum 


Fig.  14  — Archaic  Figure  from  Delos. 
National  Museum,  Athens. 
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with  the  development  of  true  Greek  art.  We  pass  at  once 
from  the  Egyptian  to  the  first  authentic  Greek  period, 
called  Archaic  Art,  which  prevailed  from  about  776  B.  C. 
to  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  Greek  writers  tell  of  numerous 
art  works  and  many  artists  during  this  period,  but  there 
is  little  existing  beyond  the  record. 

In  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  where  the  archaic 
period  is  best  represented,  Number  One  makes  the  true  start- 
ing point  for  the  study  of  Greek  sculpture,  as  it  is  the  most 
primitive  form  and  according  to  the  catalogue  44  one  of  the 
most  ancient  marbles  made  in  Greece.”  It  is  called  a 
xoanon , and  the  inscription  relates  that  it  was  44  conse- 
crated to  Artemis  by  Nicandra,  daughter  of  Deinodikas, 
the  Naxien,  distinguished  among  all  women,  sister  of 
Deinomenos,  wife  of  Phraxos.”  It  was  probably  an  ancient 
idol.  The  first  form  of  a god  for  worship  among  the 
Greeks  was  made  of  wood  with  scarcely  any  shape,  merely 
a plank  with  parts  of  the  body  indicated,  and  was  called 
a xoanon . Number  One  is  of  a similar  character.  It  is  a 
crude  attempt  to  represent  a female  draped  form;  the  flat 
stone  slab  has  a waist  line  indicated,  the  hair  falls  over  the 
shoulders,  in  Egyptian  style;  there  is  a close-fitting  sheath- 
like gown,  the  arms  adhere  to  the  body,  the  feet  are  pro- 
jecting stumps.  It  was  found  at  Delos  in  1878  by  M. 
Homolle  of  the  French  school.  It  dates  about  the  seventh 
century  and  is  one  of  the  many  xoana  types  (Fig.  14).  This 
type  has  a gradual  development  until  the  figure  evolves,  the 
limbs  are  freed,  hips  are  formed,  and  the  drapery  gains 
fullness. 

A touch  of  the  striving  for  freedom  is  seen  in  the  earliest 
Nike  statue,  although  it  is  still  so  primitive  that  we  can 
scarcely  realize  that  it  is  the  prototype  of  all  those  glori- 
ous Nikes , or  Victories , that  will  later  arouse  our  enthusi- 
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asm  (Fig.  15).  This  Nike  of  Delos  was  made  by  Archermos 
of  Chios  early  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  His  name  is  on 
the  base.  It  was  also  found  at  Delos  by  M.  Homelle,  in 
1877.  This  female  figure  is  called  a Winged  Victory , 
although  there  is  little  trace  of  wings,  merely  stumps  on  the 
shoulders.  She  faces  front,  her  position  indicating  the  act 
of  running.  The  high  cheek  bones  and  the  turned-up  corners 
of  the  mouth  show  an  attempt  at  the  expression  of  a smile. 
Here  is  the  indication  of  a new  spirit;  the  Greek  mind  is 
already  felt. 

A series  of  statues  called  Apollos,  shows  a line  of  devel- 
opment of  male  figures  parallel  to  that  of  the  xoana . The 
Apollo  of  Tenea  at  Munich  is  the  best  type  of  the  cycle. 
In  these  the  development  is  seen  from  the  almost  shapeless 
figure  to  the  articulated  body,  where  the  knees,  elbow  joints 
and  arm  muscles  are  well  defined.  The  anatomy,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  is  better,  but  the  rigidity  is  slow  to  yield  and  expres- 
sion is  struggling  for  manifestation. 

The  Moscophoros  (Fig.  16),  or  Calf-bearer , found  on 
the  Acropolis  in  1864-5,  now  in  the  Acropolis  Museum, 
is  the  best  exponent  of  this  stage  where  the  archaic  begins 
to  lose  its  peculiarities.  It  is  the  figure  of  a man  (the 
inscription  below  names  him  “ Bombos  ”),  carrying  a calf 
over  his  shoulders,  of  which  he  is  probably  about  to  make 
an  offering.  Even  in  modern  Athens  at  the  Easter  season 
the  lambs  are  brought  in  from  the  country  for  the  Easter 
feast,  and  carried  over  the  shoulders  just  as  this  calf  is 
carried.  The  statue  is  of  gray-blue  Hymettos  marble.  The 
eyeballs  are  hollowed  out,  suggesting  that  there  may  have 
been  eyes  of  glass  or  stone.  It  was  probably  colored.  The 
coarse  works  of  this  period  were  heavily  colored,  as  is 
shown  by  other  fragments  found  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Acropolis.  In  the  same  museum  there  are  a number  of 


Fig.  15  — The  Earliest  “Vic- 
tory” (Nike),  from  Delos. 
National  Museum,  Athens. 


Fig.  16  — The  Moscophoros 
( Calf-Bearer  ) . Acropolis 
Museum,  Athens. 
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fragmentary  sculptures  from  the  early  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis  which  were  overthrown  at  the  time  of  the  burning 
of  Athens  in  the  Persian  wars.  Some  of  these  are  of  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  archaic  period,  and  some  show  such 
an  advance  that  they  are  classed  as  Later  Archaic. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  LATER  ARCHAIC 

IN  THIS  period  of  the  Later  Archaic  we  reach  a point 
of  great  fascination.  Greek  art  has  worked  itself  out 
of  the  first  awkward  stage,  and  we  see  its  earnest  striving 
for  truth;  its  effort  to  attain  to  the  true  portrayal  of  the 
human  form.  It  is  still  far  from  solving  the  problem,  far 
from  reaching  its  aim.  The  advance,  however,  is  evident. 
The  limbs  are  free,  the  body  has  substance  and  weight,  the 
drapery  is  independent,  and  there  is  a desire  to  give  expres- 
sion — seen  in  the  turned-up  corners  of  the  eyes  and  mouth 
called  “ the  archaic  smile.”  We  feel  the  sincere  effort  of 
the  artist  soul  struggling  to  speak  its  message,  and  the 
artist’s  own  zeal  and  earnestness,  his  freshness,  and  enthusi- 
asm touch  us.  Art  seems  on  the  verge  of  expression,  per- 
haps of  beauty,  and  this  sense  of  anticipation  gives  a charm 
not  even  equalled  by  the  contemplation  of  the  most  perfect 
ideals. 

This  is  felt  first  in  the  Stele  of  Aristion.  The  stelae  were 
generally  narrow  slabs,  used  as  memorials  to  the  dead,  often 
sculptured  with  the  images  of  the  deceased.  The  Stele  of 
Aristion  is  a fine  piece  of  clear  Parian  marble,  exquisitety 
cut  with  a life-size  figure.  It  has  been  called  the  Warrior 
of  Marathon , possibly  because  his  shirt  of  mail,  helmet,  and 
spear  or  lance,  bear  a resemblance  to  that  of  the  hoplites 
in  that  battle;  but  the  statue  dates  from  the  sixth  century, 
a century  previous.  The  hair  and  beard  in  light  curls  are 
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Fig.  IT  — The  Stele  of  Aristiok.  Fig.  18  — The  Stele  of  Orchomenos. 
National  Museum,  Athens. 
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brown,  the  cuirass  dark  blue,  thus  offering  a good  example 
of  the  early  use  of  color  on  bas-relief.  The  head  is  in 
profile  but  the  eye  is  still  the  full-front  eye.  There  are 
other  slight  defects  but  the  harmony  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  unmistakable  (Fig.  17).  It  was  made  by  the  sculp- 
tor Aristocles. 

In  the  Athens  museum,  is  another  stele,  not  so  well  known 
nor  quite  so  attractive  — the  Stele  of  Orchomenos  by 
Alxenor  of  Naxos.  It  is  a bit  of  genre,  showing  a man 
leaning  on  a gnarled  staff,  holding  out  a grasshopper  to  a 
leaping  dog.  It  has  sometimes  been  called  The  Lame 
Shepherd,  but  even  in  the  Greece  of  today  the  Greeks  can 
be  seen  lazily  resting  thus  on  what  might  be  called  a “ rest 
stick.”  In  spite  of  the  usual  archaic  defects  in  the  shape 
of  the  hands,  feet,  eyes  hair,  and  the  meager  garment  it  is 
full  of  interest  (Fig.  18). 

The  most  advanced  expression  of  archaic  art  is  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Acropolis  Museum.  To 
enter  this  room  and  unexpectedly  confront  the  series  of 
female  figures  with  their  ingenuous  archaic  smile  is  a 
delightful  experience.  The  visitor  must  respond  to  the 
smile,  and  a sensation  of  gladness  and  joyousness  fills  the 
place.  Here  we  meet  what  we  may  designate  as  the  Beau- 
tiful Women  of  the  Acropolis.  Beautiful  in  the  sense  of 
perfection,  they  could  not  be  called,  but  there  is  a hint  of 
the  splendor  to  come  in  the  “ naive  and  mysterious  smile,” 
while  the  quaint  archaic  touches  seem  to  lend  an  additional 
fascination.  Made  of  fine  Parian  marble,  the  effect  is 
enhanced  by  a soft  coloring.  The  red-gold  tresses  are 
drawn  back  from  the  brow  in  stiff  waves,  while  string-like 
curls  fall  from  each  side  of  the  face.  The  eyes  are  cut  in 
deep  and  may  have  held  a crystal  center.  There  is  a half- 
fitting ribbed  tunic,  a regularly  folded  chiton ; the  peplos 
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hangs  in  long  symmetrical  folds,  and  is  ornamented  with 
a dainty  border  of  zigzags,  little  flowers,  or  the  meander 
pattern  in  shades  of  green,  red,  or  blue  with  gilt.  One 
hand  holds  up  the  garment;  the  other  hand  and  arm  are 
missing,  showing  the  hole  of  the  socket,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  other  arm  projected  (Fig.  19).  The  figures 
are  all  somewhat  alike,  yet  there  are  degrees  of  beauty 
among  them.  One  of  the  latest  stage  is  called  Portrait  of 
a Lady , and  the  quiet  almost  melancholy  sweetness  of 
expression,  the  full  lips  and  abundant  wavy  hair  make  her 
a veritable  marble  Rosetti  (Fig.  20). 

In  1886,  while  repairing  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis, 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Parthenon,  and  near  the  Erech- 
theum  and  the  wall,  a lot  of  debris  was  taken  out,  and  from 
the  accumulation  of  broken  fragments  of  torsos,  limbs,  and 
inscriptions,  these  statues,  in  various  states  of  mutilation, 
were  dragged  forth.  Of  the  many  theories  as  to  their 
identity  the  most  plausible  one  seems  to  recognize  them  as 
statues  made  to  represent  priestesses  in  the  service  of 
Athena.  The  literature  refers  to  the  many  single  figures 
that  crowded  the  Acropolis  before  the  Persian  wars.  These 
doubtless  belonged  to  the  number.  In  the  burning  of  Athens 
all  of  the  statues  and  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were  over- 
thrown. In  the  rebuilding,  after  the  war,  all  this  early 
work,  in  a state  of  ruin,  was  used  as  material  to  fill  up 
the  foundations  for  the  new  wall  and  buildings.  Everything 
was  thrown  in  with  no  suspicion  of  the  value  it  would  be  to 
future  ages.  Next  to  the  Parthenon  frieze  they  are  the 
chief  treasure  of  Athens,  and  in  point  of  history  even  more 
valuable.  The  contents  of  their  unique  room  in  the 
Acropolis  museum  give  the  exact  condition  of  archaic  art 
in  Athens  before  the  Persian  wars,  and  offer  the  vital  link 
between  the  early  archaic  and  the  last  stages  of  the  art 


Fig.  19  — Archaic  Figure.  Acropolis  Fig.  20  — Portrait  of  a Lady.  Acropolis 

Museum,  Athens.  Museum,  Athens. 
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when  it  is  passing  out  of  archaism.  Without  these  works 
we  would  miss  the  necessary  step  in  art  progress  when  grace 
and  truth  are  just  dawning. 

The  promise  of  the  Acropolis  women  is  swift  in  fulfil- 
ment. We  have  the  last  stage  of  archaic  art  in  the  pedi- 
ment marbles  from  the  temple  of  Aegina,  an  island  just  off 
the  coast  of  Attica.  These  are  called  the  Aeginetan 
marbles,  and  form  the  first  great  set  of  sculptured  figures. 
There  are  four  sets  of  temple  marbles,  each  marking  one  of 
the  four  states  of  development  in  Greek  art,  and  this 
Aeginetan  set  marks,  as  well  as  sums  up,  the  archaic  period. 
The  groping  spirit  of  the  artist  and  his  hand  seeking  its 
cunning  here  find  themselves,  and  here  all  uncertainty 
ceases.  The  solution  of  many  problems  brings  us  far  on 
the  way  toward  perfection.  It  has  been  a rapid  advance 
from  uncertain  crudity  to  knowledge.  Ages  of  the  Orient 
knew  no  such  advance. 

The  Aeginetan  marbles  were  discovered  in  1811  by  a 
party  of  English,  German,  and  Danish  travelers,  and  were 
later  bought  by  the  Germans.  They  have  been  skillfully 
restored  by  Thorwaldsen  and  are  now  the  pride  of  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich.  They  consist  of  nineteen  Parian 
marble  figures  which  adorned  the  pediments,  or  gables,  of 
the  Aegina  temple.  On  both  pediments  the  subjects  are 
from  Homer.  One  is  the  scene  of  the  conflict  between 
Heracles  and  the  Aeginetan  Telamon  with  Laomedon.  The 
better  preserved  and  more  interesting  one  represents  the  fall 
of  Patroclus,  and  the  contest  for  his  body  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  Athena  defending  the  fallen  hero  with 
her  shield.  The  group  was  made  to  fit  into  the  triangular 
space  of  the  pediment  — Athena  at  the  apex  and  the  crouch- 
ing warriors  in  the  angles.  The  goddess  is  archaic  in  her 
attitude,  smile,  and  drapery.  The  advance  is  seen  in  the  war- 
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riors,  where  for  the  first  time  the  bodies  approach  nature 
in  their  various  positions  — the  relaxation  of  the  dying  war- 
rior, the  tenseness  of  the  attacking  heroes,  and  the  eager 
straining  of  the  bodies  of  the  defenders  (Fig.  21). 

The  original  effect  on  the  temple  was  enhanced  by  the 
color  of  the  armor  and  the  bronze  of  the  weapons.  The 
work  is  ascribed  to  the  sculptor  Onatas,  about  480  B.  C. 
With  this  the  archaic  period  closes.  We  have  attained  to  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  and  the  technical 
skill  to  portray  it.  There  still  remained  for  art  to  discover 
the  secret  of  facial  expression.  The  Aeginetan  men  and  the 
goddess  are  still  archaic  in  their  expressionless  countenances. 
This  was  most  puzzling  to  their  discoverers  and  to  the  art 
critics  at  that  time.  Since  then  later  excavations  have 
revealed  this  whole  period  of  archaic  art,  and  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  discoveries  the  mystery  of  the  stereotyped  smile 
and  of  the  lingering  crudities  is  understood. 


Fig.  21  — The  Aeginetan  Marbles.  The  Glyphtothek,  Munich. 
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THE  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD 

THE  name  Transitional  applied  to  this  period  is  rather 
arbitrary.  The  reason  for  its  use  probably  lies  in  the 
fact  that  while  the  crudity  and  immaturity  of  the  archaic 
works  have  been  cast  off  still  sculpture  has  not  yet  attained 
to  those  lofty  and  universal  types  which  are  the  true  expo- 
nent of  the  Greek  spirit.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  what  is  to 
come  that  such  a name  can  be  applied. 

The  sculpture  that  most  clearly  justifies  the  term  “ transi- 
tional ” is  found  in  the  group  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton , 
acquired  by  the  Naples  museum,  1790  (Fig.  22).  Several 
of  the  features  have  led  to  its  classification  by  some  authori- 
ties with  the  archaic.  There  is  a certain  stiffness  and  angu- 
larity in  the  figures,  the  attitude  with  one  foot  advanced  is 
archaic,  and  the  hair  has  the  earlier  traits.  One  of  the 
heads  is  a restoration.  There  is,  however,  a larger  spirit, 
a greater  boldness  and  freedom  here  than  in  the  Aegina 
marbles.  The  original  bronze  group  by  Antenor  was  car- 
ried away  from  Athens  to  Ecbatana  by  Xerxes  (480  B.  C.) 
and  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  restored  to  the  city 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  or  one  of  his  successors.  In  the 
interval,  the  Athenians  who  gloried  in  the  group  for  the 
event  it  commemorated,  had  replaced  their  loss  by  a copy 
by  Critias  and  Nesiotes  (476  B.  C.).  On  the  return  of  the 
original  the  two  groups  stood,  side  by  side,  in  the  market 
place.  The  marble  figures  in  Naples,  after  much  controversy, 
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have  been  identified  as  true  copies  of  the  Antenor  bronze.  The 
work  was  very  popular,  as  the  story  of  the  heroes  appealed 
to  the  Athenian  love  of  freedom.  These  youths  had  killed 
the  tyrant  Hipparchus  and  had  thus  caused  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrant  rule,  and  the  tyrannicides  were  regarded  as 
liberators.  They  are  here  represented  at  the  critical  moment 
as  they  rush  forward  brandishing  their  daggers.  Some 
quaint  verses  that  have  come  down  to  us  represent  the  popu- 
lar feeling  for  them. 

In  the  myrtle  bough  shall  my  sword  be  hid, 

So  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  did. 

When  on  the  Day  of  the  Offering 
They  slew  Hipparchus,  the  tyrant  king. 

Ever  their  fame  shall  be  and  shall  brighten 
Dearest  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ! 

Because  it  was  they  put  the  tyrant  down 
And  made  this  Athens  a freeman’s  town. 

The  bodies  of  the  heroes  are  well  developed.  Athletic 
statuary  held  an  important  place  in  Greek  art,  especially 
at  this  period  when  the  study  of  anatomy  and  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  body  were  the  necessary  founda- 
tion for  any  farther  art  development.  In  no  other  country 
could  such  a study  have  been  so  effectual.  Every  town  had 
its  training  school,  and  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  running, 
leaping,  throwing  the  discus,  and  wrestling,  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry  and  grace  were  developed  in  the  Greek  youth. 
The  Greek  sculptor  had  perfect  models  ever  before  him.  He 
was  also  stimulated  by  the  demand  for  such  statues.  The 
great  honors  paid  the  victors  at  the  athletic  festivals  raised 
these  heroes  to  a high  position,  and  their  statues  were 
greatly  honored.  A certain  type  of  athlete  prevailed,  but 


Fig.  22  — Harmodius  and  ARisToorTou.  National  Fig.  23  — The  Discobolus  (After  Myron). 

Museum,  Naples.  The  \ aticun. 
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when  a Greek  had  been  a victor  three  times  the  statue  could 
be  made  a likeness,  and  thus  portraiture  became  a higher 
phase  of  athletic  sculpture. 

The  ideal  athlete,  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  (Fig.  23),  has 
come  down  to  us  only  in  copies  of  the  original.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  enthusiasm  for  athletics  and  this  form  of  art  that 
gave  Myron  his  popularity,  for  it  was  said  that  “ he  was 
endeared  by  the  common  voice  of  antiquity  to  stand  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  among  sculptors.”  It  was  this  very 
popularity  of  his  statues  which  caused  them  to  be  carried 
away  among  the  first  spoils  of  the  conquerors,  leaving  an 
everlasting  regret  that  no  original  work  of  his  can  reveal 
the  true  secret  of  his  genius.  The  best  known  copy  of  the 
Discobolus  is  the  marble  statue  in  the  Vatican,  found  in 
Hadrian’s  Villa  in  Tivoli  in  1791.  The  one  in  the  Lance- 
lotti  Palace  in  Rome  is  considered  by  some  authorities  as 
nearer  the  original.  There  are  many  others  differing  in 
various  points  or  restorations.  We  see  the  difficulty  of  the 
study  when  the  original  is  lost.  The  archaic  period  is  well 
represented  by  originals,  as  shown  by  late  excavations  in 
Greece,  but  very  few  statues  of  the  later  periods  were  left 
behind  by  the  conquerors.  The  originals  carried  away  from 
Greece  by  the  Romans  were  lost  in  the  havoc  created  by  the 
later  conquerors.  Fortunately,  in  the  day  of  their  popular- 
ity copies  were  made,  and  some  of  these  Greek  copies  sur- 
vive to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  enthusiastic  writers 
who  describe  them.  Of  some  not  a trace  has  been  found 
either  of  original  or  copy.  We  have  nothing  but  the  tribute 
of  classic  writers  to  testify  to  the  fame  of  Ageladas,  the 
teacher  of  the  great  trio,  Myron,  Phidias,  and  Polyclitus, 
and  of  Calamis,  their  renowned  contemporary.  Such  a fact 
leads  us  to  prize  even  a copy,  although  lacking  the  master’s 
touch. 
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The  Discobolus , as  described  by  the  ancients  and  verified 
by  the  Vatican  copy,  shows  an  athlete  concentrating  his 
strength  and  attention  for  the  final  effort  of  hurling  the 
discus.  As  he  leans  forward  the  toes  of  the  one  foot  grasp 
the  earth  for  a secure  foothold,  while  the  other  barely 
touches  the  ground.  The  critical  moment  with  the  most  dar- 
ing pose  has  been  seized  by  the  sculptor ; for  the  disk-throw- 
ing  permits  several  poses  before  the  final  throw.  This  was 
illustrated  at  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Games  in 
Athens  in  1896.  Among  the  events  was  the  discus  throw- 
ing. Several  foreigners  made  the  attempt,  and  then  a splen- 
did type  of  American  youth  hurled  the  discus  far  beyond 
the  bounds,  and  the  American  flag  waved  from  the  victory 
pole.  A Greek  followed  him,  and,  not  with  one  mighty  hurl, 
but  taking  one  graceful  pose  after  another,  finally  let  the 
discus  fly  from  his  hand.  As  he  took  each  pose,  applause 
burst  spontaneously  from  the  delighted  multitude  in  the 
stadium.  Here  was  a practical  demonstration  of  the  cause 
of  the  popularity  of  the  theme  among  the  ancients,  for  such 
grace  and  symmetry  might  well  be  perpetuated  in  marble  or 
bronze. 

The  Marsyas  of  the  Lateran  Museum,  Rome,  is  a copy  of 
the  bronze  satyr  of  Myron.  Marsyas  was  the  Asiatic  Pan, 
the  satyr  who  boasted  of  his  musical  skill  with  the  flute  as 
superior  to  that  of  Apollo  with  his  lyre,  and  was  punished, 
after  the  defeat  in  a musical  contest,  by  being  flayed  alive. 
The  story  relates  that  Athena  was  an  adept  with  the  flute, 
but,  upon  seeing  her  image  while  playing,  was  horrified  at 
her  distended  cheeks  and  cast  the  instrument  from  her  cry- 
ing “ Perish  shameful  insult  to  my  body,  for  I will  not  lend 
myself  to  the  like  baseness ! 99  Thus  she  casts  away  the 
reed,  and  Marsyas  starts  to  pick  it  up  when  Athena  turns 
back  toward  him  and  he  recoils.  Her  sudden  appearance 
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causes  the  quick  backward  start  seen  in  the  statue.  This  is 
a plausible  explanation  of  the  attitude,  although  there  are 
various  versions  of  the  story  (Fig.  24).  The  figure  has 
been  incorrectly  restored  as  a dancing  faun,  and  with  this 
false  restoration  of  the  arms,  the  true  daring  of  the  pose  is 
lost.  The  Asiatic  character  of  the  Marsyas  is  seen  in  the 
contrast  to  the  clear-cut  features  and  well-rounded  limbs 
of  the  Discobolus;  also  in  the  coarse  stiff  hair  and  beard, 
and  the  broad  flat  nose  at  an  angle  with  the  forehead  which 
gives  an  uncouth  and  repulsive  look  to  the  barbarian. 

This  is  all  we  have  of  the  many  famous  works  of  Myron. 
Tales  speak  of  a statue  of  Ladas,  an  expiring  runner  whose 
last  breath  seemed  to  exhale  from  the  fallen  body.  Many 
epigrams  celebrate  a bronze  cow  which  stood  on  the 
Acropolis.  We  catch  the  popularity  of  these  works  in  the 
enthusiastic  encomiums  like  the  following : 

A lion  will  tear  the  cow  to  pieces;  the  rest  of  the  herd  will 
join  it;  the  herdsmen  throw  stones  at  it  to  make  it  move;  the 
farmer  brings  a yoke  to  harness  it;  the  thief  will  steal  it;  the 
gadfly  fasten  on  its  hide  — yes,  Myron  himself  would  confound 
it  with  the  other  cows  of  his  herd. 

Shepherd,  [says  Anacreon]  pasture  thy  flock  at  a little  dis- 
tance, lest  thinking  thou  seest  the  cow  of  Myron  to  breathe,  thou 
shouldst  wish  to  lead  it  away  with  thine  oxen. 

Myron  was  considered  a daring  innovator  in  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  early  art,  and  he  founded  a school  where 
the  perfection  of  the  human  body  was  expressed  realistically. 
Although  all  those  works  that  fascinated  his  age  are  lost, 
his  spirit  and  teaching  called  forth  a line  of  statues  of 
athletes  that  owe  their  excellence  to  him  as  the  first  great 
sculptor. 

The  Boy  with  the  Thorn , of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome, 
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is  considered  by  some  writers  as  an  original  bronze  of  this 
period.  It  bears  the  mark  of  the  age  of  “ physical  perfec- 
tion.” In  the  round  curves  of  the  young  body,  the  momentary 
attitude  of  rest  for  the  extraction  of  the  thorn,  the  simplicity 
and  freshness  of  the  whole,  we  may  well  perceive  the  spirit 
of  Myron.  There  are  a number  of  figures  on  this  theme, 
each  with  a little  different  pose,  and  all  attractive  (Fig.  25). 

Almost  contemporary  with  Myron  (460  B.  C.)  is  the 
grand  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  with  its  sculptures.  This 
is  the  first  step  toward  a larger  style  that  is  on  its  way  to 
greatness.  The  Olympian  marbles  are  an  invaluable  link 
in  the  Transitional  Period.  This  is  the  second  important  set 
of  marbles,  and  as  the  Aeginetan  represent  the  first  vital 
stage,  so  the  Olympian  represent  the  second.  They  are  a 
recent  discovery,  the  result  of  the  German  excavations  of 
1875-81. 

As  Olympia  was  the  great  gathering  place  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  national  games  and  exercises,  and  shrines  and  statues 
were  erected  here  by  various  states,  it  was  expected  that 
many  treasures  would  reward  anyone  who  would  undertake 
the  excavations  there.  It  would  be  a great  undertaking,  as 
all  evidence  of  temple  and  altar  was  gone;  the  very  site 
was  forgotten  as  modern  Greece  pursued  its  peaceful  life 
in  that  valley  where  the  shepherd  piped  on  his  reed,  and  the 
flocks  wandered  over  the  green  grass  that  covered  the  once 
sacred  place.  Winckelman  had  suggested,  a century  before, 
that  here  was  a place  for  research,  and  the  French  expedition 
of  Moree  in  1829  made  excavations,  finding  however  only  a 
few  metopes  and  reliefs  from  the  great  Zeus  temple,  now  in 
the  Louvre.  Professor  Ernst  Curtius,  the  historian  of  Greece, 
agitated  the  subject  in  Germany  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  appropriation  from  the  Imperial  Diet  in  1874.  He  made 
a map  of  the  whole  field,  and  from  his  study  in  Berlin  directed 


Fig.  24  — The  Marsyas.  Lateran  Museum,  Rome.  Fig.  25  — Boy  Extracting  a Thorn.  The  Capitoline. 
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the  work  of  excavation.  For  six  years  the  work  was  kept  up 
but  the  reward,  beyond  the  enlarged  and  accurate  knowledge 
gained,  was  not  so  great  as  anticipated.  The  ancient  site 
with  the  situation  of  the  various  temples  was  identified,  and 
now  one  can  walk  all  over  the  place  and  see  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  old  Olympian  edifices  — the  Heraeon,  or  oldest 
temple,  the  round  structure  of  the  Philippeion , the  treasur- 
ies of  the  various  towns,  the  bouleuterion,  or  council  house, 
the  gymnasiae  or  training  schools,  the  palaestra  for  the 
wrestling  matches,  the  great  stadion , and  the  temple  of  the 
presiding  Zeus.  Amidst  all  these,  in  the  olden  times,  was  a 
forest  of  statues  which  is  now  only  a forest  of  the  pedestals 
on  which  they  stood. 

“ An  old  pile  of  stones  down  yonder ! ” an  irreverent  tour- 
ist called  the  array  of  pedestals  and  broken  columns.  Yet 
this  “ old  pile  of  stones  ” was  once  a veritable  grove  of  art, 
where  flashing  marble  and  glittering  bronze  shone  amidst  the 
temples  with  their  colored  adornments.  Now,  of  the  great 
Doric  temple  of  Zeus,  we  see  only  the  foundations,  but  we 
gain  some  idea  of  its  size  from  the  drums  of  its  columns  — 
seven  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  — scattered  on  the 
ground.  The  pediment  sculpture  and  the  metopes  are  the 
treasures  still  left.  They  are  in  the  little  museum  built  near 
the  temple,  for  the  German  government  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Greek  nation  that  for  the  privilege  of  excavating  and 
studying  the  place,  all  treasures  found  should  be  left  on  the 
spot.  They  were  not  many,  as  the  Roman  conquerors  well 
knew  the  glories  of  Olympia,  but  the  set  of  marbles  from  the 
Zeus  temple  and  two  glorious  statues  of  the  notable  period, 
are  in  themselves  a sufficient  reward. 

Each  pediment  tells  a story.  Greece  had  a rich  mythology 
which  furnished  themes  for  every  form  of  expression  in  art  or 
literature.  We  are  not  wearied  by  abstract  allegory  or 
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symbols  as  in  Oriental  art,  for  her  religion  is  embodied  in  a 
mythology  which,  although  with  a background  of  philosophy 
and  nature  worship,  still  reads  like  a fairy  tale.  There  is  an 
unending  and  lively  interest  in  legend  wherever  depicted.  All 
temple  sculptures  relate  the  myth  of  some  god  or  hero  dear 
to  the  Greek  heart,  sacred  to  some  locality.  Here,  on  the 
Olympian  shrine,  the  local  heroes  and  gods  are  celebrated. 
On  the  eastern  pediment  is  depicted  a scene  from  the  tale  of 
Oenomaos,  the  early  king  of  the  district.  He  was  a cham- 
pion in  chariot  racing,  and  compelled  the  suitors  for  his 
daughter’s  hand  to  compete  with  him  in  a race  at  the  risk  of 
death  if  vanquished.  Pelops,  some  say  by  the  bribery  of  the 
charioteer  Myrtilos,  overcame  him  and  thus  won  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Hippodamia.  Pelops  was  thus  the  prototype 
of  all  the  later  Olympian  victors  and  naturally  this  would  be 
a proper  and  a popular  theme  for  Olympian  sculpture.  The 
critical  moment  of  the  preparation  of  Pelops  for  his  chariot 
race  with  Oenomaos  is  shown  in  the  sculpture.  In  the  center 
at  the  high  apex  of  the  pediment  is  the  majestic  Zeus,  the 
arbiter  of  the  race,  and  arranged  symmetrically  on  each  side, 
the  king  Oenomaos  and  his  queen  Sterope,  Pelops  and  his 
bride-to-be  Hippodamia,  the  chariots  and  crouching  char- 
ioteers, the  attendants,  and  in  the  extreme  angles  the  recum- 
bent river  gods,  Cladeius  and  Alpheus.  The  figures  are  much 
mutilated  and  many  parts  are  lacking,  yet  we  have  enough 
to  realize  a higher  style  and  spirit  in  art.  Rough  in  execu- 
tion, clumsy  in  detail,  and  often  harsh,  they  have  a power 
and  strength,  vigorous  and  irresistible.  It  is  thought  that 
they  were  not  the  work  of  the  great  sculptors  of  the  day 
(although  Pausanias  refers  them  to  Paeonius  and  Alcamenes) 
but  rather  the  product  of  a local  school  of  lesser  sculptors. 
The  sculptured  figures  were  to  be  seen  at  a height  of  sixty 
feet,  which  required  a bolder  touch.  They  were  highly  col- 
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ored  and  in  some  places  the  hair  was  finished  by  color  instead 
of  chiseled.  They  may  lack  in  execution  but  the  force  of  a 
strong  spirit  is  there,  and  as  it  is  Doric  we  cannot  expect  the 
finer  feeling  nor  the  grace  of  the  Attic  genius.  In  the  muti- 
lated figure  of  the  Zeus  there  is  a majesty,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  sculpture,  the  touch  of  something  beyond  the  merely 
human.  Art  is  reaching  out  for  the  expression  of  higher 
life. 

The  western  pediment,  although  still  more  fragmentary, 
is  even  stronger  in  vital  expression  and  action  than  the  east- 
ern. The  story  here  represents  the  fight  of  the  Lapiths 
and  Centaurs  at  the  marriage  of  Perithous,  king  of  the  La- 
piths,  a tribe  in  Thessaly.  The  Centaurs,  half  man  and  half 
horse,  a wild  tribe  also  of  Thessaly,  are  disturbing  the  wed- 
ding feast  by  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Lapith  women,  and  into 
the  midst  of  this  outrageous  scene  steps  the  great  Apollo. 
His  figure,  godlike  and  commanding,  occupies  the  high  cen- 
tral point,  and  on  each  side  are  the  heroes  Perithous  and 
Theseus,  each  attacking  a centaur  who  has  a Lapith  woman 
in  his  grasp.  Beyond,  on  each  side,  parallel  groups  of  strug- 
gling Lapiths  and  centaurs  extend  to  the  low  slanting  cor- 
ners where  are  the  recumbent  figures  of  old  women  specta- 
tors, and  in  the  extreme  niches  youthful  goddesses.  It  is  a 
scene  of  struggle  and  violence,  and  the  realistic  ferocity  of 
the  Centaurs,  the  distress  of  the  women,  the  emotion  and 
passion  are  all  present  in  the  composition  and  very  real.  The 
Apollo  brings  a calm  and  an  assurance  that  all  will  be  well, 
and  that  in  another  moment  his  outstretched  hand  will  cause 
the  tumult  to  cease.  It  is  a noble  figure  and  the  beautiful 
head  shows  Greek  art  rising  to  idealism.  Even  the  archaic 
drapery  has  shaken  out  its  set  folds  and  hangs  straight  in 
fine  simplicity.  The  face  of  the  god  is  a contrast  to  the  brutal 
faces  of  the  half  animals  and  the  rude  Lapiths.  Among  the 
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women  are  some  fine  heads  and  the  one  named  the  Bride 
has  been  called  Beauty  in  Distress  (Fig.  26). 

The  metopes  relate  the  labors  of  Heracles.  He  was  a 
favorite  hero  at  Olympia,  as  he  took  part  in  the  contests 
after  his  defeat  of  King  Augeas  of  Elis.  There  is  a liveliness 
in  some  of  the  scenes  that  was  probably  much  enjoyed  by  the 
mass  of  the  Greek  people  who  came  to  be  entertained  at  the 
national  festival.  The  most  popular  is  Heracles  winning  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.  The  legend  related  that  this  hero 
held  the  earth  for  Atlas,  while  the  latter  went  to  the  garden 
for  the  golden  apples,  one  of  the  tasks  given  Heracles.  Atlas 
has  just  returned  and  is  offering  the  apples  to  Heracles  who 
is  trying  to  remove  the  cushion,  on  which  the  earth  rests, 
from  his  shoulder.  There  is  a touch  of  archaism  in  the 
woman’s  figure  (one  of  the  Hesperidae),  but  the  Heracles 
is  simple,  firm,  “ strong  as  a Dorian  column.”  Several  of 
the  best  of  the  metopes  are  in  the  Louvre. 

Altogether,  the  Olympian  marbles,  while  not  reaching  the 
standard  of  perfection,  and  with  many  obvious  faults  and 
lapses  into  archaism,  are  works  of  vigor  and  originality,  and 
must  have  given  pleasure  in  their  day.  They  still  retain  the 
dramatic  power  to  charm  the  present  observer.  If  it  is  true, 
as  it  may  well  have  been,  that  some  of  the  work  was  done  by 
minor  sculptors,  there  is  still  strong  evidence  that  the  plan 
of  the  scenes  and  composition  must  have  been  conceived  by  a 
master  mind. 


Temple  at  Olympia,  Olympia. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS 

THE  highest  expression  of  Greek  art  is  the  temple.  Sim- 
plicity, unity,  and  harmony  combined  to  form  perfec- 
tion. The  perfect  proportions,  the  working  out  of  the  highest 
architectural  principles,  made  it  complete  as  a building,  and 
the  sculptors  and  artists  added  the  final  features  to  make 
beautiful  the  sanctuary  as  a dwelling  place  for  the  god.  The 
sculpture  and  painting  are  only  accessory,  and  might  really 
be  dispensed  with.  Even  the  greatest  sculpture  never  ob- 
truded itself  or  became  prominent;  it  never  served  the  same 
function  as  in  Christian  architecture,  but  simply  took  its 
place  as  an  element  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  already  per- 
fect temple.  However,  it  so  entered  into  the  harmony  and 
unity  of  the  scheme  that  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
temple  itself.  In  the  Aegina  and  Olympian  marbles  we  have 
seen  how  sculptured  pediment  and  metope  seemed  a natural 
and  necessary  part  of  the  structure ; indeed,  in  the  latter,  the 
sculpture  was  chiseled  from  the  stone  of  the  edifice  and  not 
afterward  placed  in  position.  As,  in  our  study,  we  now 
approach  the  most  sublime  creations  in  sculpture,  we  shall 
find  them  an  integral  part  of  the  most  perfect  of  temples  — 
the  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  sacred  hill  of  the  Acropolis  presents  the  highest 
achievement  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  even  today  the 
ruins  are  an  inspiration.  For  a more  exact  understanding  of 
the  various  edifices  on  the  Acropolis  and  the  peculiar  charac- 
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teristics  of  each,  the  study  of  a few  architectural  features  will 
be  helpful.  The  subject  of  architecture  is  too  profound  to 
be  discussed  in  a limited  survey  of  art,  yet  the  consideration 
of  a few  points  will  make  the  Acropolis  buildings  better 
understood. 

The  three  orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian, developed  in  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  dur- 
ing the  sixth  centuries.  They  were  gradually  evolved  from 
the  mixture  with  the  Oriental  elements  until  the  distinctly  and 
purely  Greek  established  itself.  The  Doric  appeared  the 
earliest  (seventh  century),  in  Dorian  centers,  at  Corinth 
in  Greece,  Paestum  in  Italy,  and  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  As  we 
may  expect  from  the  Dorian  character,  it  is  severe,  plain, 
forceful.  Collignon  says : 

The  Greeks  termed  the  Doric  the  masculine  order  as  in  it 
nothing  was  sacrificed  to  grace.  Its  proportions  are  vigorous; 
its  ornaments  soberly  distributed;  the  general  effect  is  one  of 
power  and  austere  simplicity. 

The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  orders  are  seen 
in  the  columns.  In  the  Doric  column  there  is  no  base,  but 
simply  the  shaft  and  capital.  There  are  monolithic  Doric 
columns  consisting  of  a shaft  of  one  piece  of  stone,  as  the 
seven  venerable  remaining  columns  of  Corinth  testify  (Fig. 
27),  but  the  shaft  is  usually  made  of  circular  drums  grooved 
and  clamped  together,  as  no  sort  of  mortar  was  used  in 
building.  This  shaft  was  fluted  the  entire  length  in  sixteen 
or  twenty  sharp  lines  — the  edges  called  arrises  — the  flut- 
ing being  made  after  the  drums  were  joined.  A fallen  column 
of  the  Olympiean  at  Athens  shows  the  separate  drums  and 
how  they  held  together  (Fig.  28). 

The  capital  is  one  piece  of  stone,  but  shows  two  parts ; 
the  upper  square  block  supporting  the  structure  above  called 
the  abacus,  and  the  lower  cushion-shaped  part,  called  the 


Fig.  27  — Ruins  at  Corinth,  Showing  Monolithic  Doric  Columns. 


Fig.  28  — Fallen  Column  from  the  Olympeian,  Athens,  Showing 
the  Drums  That  Make  Up  the  Shaft  of  the  Column. 


FIG.  29  — The  Theseum,  Athens. 
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echinus.  Resting  on  the  columns,  supported  by  them,  is  the 
entablature  which  consists  of  three  members : 

First,  the  architrave,  a plain,  smooth,  blocked  beam,  run- 
ning all  around  the  building  just  above  the  columns. 

Second,  the  frieze,  made  up  of  alternate  triglyphs  and 
metopes.  The  metopes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  square  places 
for  sculpture,  and  the  triglyphs  are  the  bevelled  flutings  in 
groups  of  three  separating  the  metopes. 

Third,  above  this  band  of  the  frieze  was  the  cornice.  At 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  temple,  above  the  entablature, 
were  the  pediments  — the  triangular  space  sometimes  called 
the  gable,  sometimes  the  tympanum  — and  here  were  the 
great  sculptured  scenes.  The  pediments  were  protected  by 
a second  cornice  called  44  a raking  cornice,”  above  which  came 
a sima  or  gutter- facing,  which  sometimes  continued  along 
the  sides  of  the  building.  In  this  case  it  frequently  displayed 
waterspouts,  in  the  form  of  lion’s  heads. 

Almost  perfect  examples  of  pure  Doric  temples  still  exist ; 
such  as  the  temples  at  Aegina,  at  Paestum,  and  the  Theseum 
at  Athens  (Fig.  29). 

The  Ionic  order,  like  the  Ionic  race,  is  more  poetical.  It 
was  of  later  origin  than  the  Doric  and  is  more  ornate.  It  was 
perfected  among  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  fragments  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  affords  a perfect  example  of  the  column  and 
entablature  of  the  Ionic  order  (Fig.  30). 

There  are  several  essential  differences  that  distinguish  the 
Ionic  order  from  the  Doric.  The  more  slender  column  has 
a base,  the  flutings  of  the  shaft  are  deeper  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  sharp-edged  arrises  are  toned  down  to  flat  sur- 
faces. The  echinus  of  the  capital  becomes  very  small  and  is 
ornamented  with  a row  of  beads  or  ovules,  and  curls  around 
at  the  sides  into  a scroll  or  volute.  The  thin  abacus  is  sim- 
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ply  a thin  ornamental  band  between  the  echinus  and  archi- 
trave. The  architrave  develops  into  a three  banded  surface, 
one  bank  jutting  a little  over  the  other.  The  frieze  is  a con- 
tinuous band  with  a connected  bas-relief  (or  a plain  surface) 
running  all  around  the  building.  The  cornice  is  edged  with 
an  ornamental  band.  Collignon  calls  this  the  feminine  order : 
“ its  elegant  and  slender  forms  lend  themselves  easily  to  rich 
ornamentation  which  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  severity 
of  the  Doric.” 

The  Ionic  ornamentation  offers  many  exquisite  decorative 
patterns.  The  chief  designs  are:  the  egg  and  dart,  leaf  and 
dart,  tongue  and  dart,  the  astragal  or  beading,  the  bead  and 
fillet,  the  meander  or  fret  (or  key),  the  double  braid  or  guil- 
loche,  the  palmette  and  honeysuckle.  A combination  of  these 
is  found  on  the  Erechtheum  of  which  it  has  been  said,  “ the 
wall  band  of  the  Erechtheum  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
things  Greece  has  left  us  ” (Fig.  31).  Just  below  this  is  the 
doorway  called  the  Gate  Beautiful,  whose  ornamentation 
takes  equal  rank  with  it.  The  Erechtheum  is  the  most  per- 
fect example  to  reveal  the  elegance  of  Ionic  features. 

The  only  distinctive  feature  of  the  Corinthian  order  is 
the  capital ; in  other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  Ionic.  The 
capital  is  very  ornate  and  was  later  adopted  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  Romans,  as  it  would  naturally  appeal  to  their 
love  of  display.  The  capital  is  made  up  of  acanthus  leaves, 
and  often  the  deep  cutting  of  the  leaves  allows  a fine  play  of 
light  and  shadow  among  the  parts.  In  the  Athens  museum 
there  is  a fine  example  of  a Corinthian  capital,  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Esculapius  at  Epidaurus  (Fig.  32).  The  origin  of 
the  order  is  attributed  to  the  sculptor  Callimachus  (440 
B.  C.)  in  quite  a pretty  legend,  which  relates  that  a nurse 
in  Corinth  left  a basket  of  toys  at  the  grave  of  a loved  child, 
and  on  returning,  in  the  spring,  found  that  acanthus  or 
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Fig.  30  — Ionic  Architecture 
from  the  Mausoleum  of 
Halicarnassus.  British 
Museum. 
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Fig.  32  — Corinthian  Capital 
from  Epidaurus.  National 
Museum,  Athens. 


Fig.  31  — Wall  Band  of  the  Erechtheum,  Athens. 
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thistle  had  grown  up  into  and  around  the  basket.  It  seemed 
so  beautiful  that  she  took  it  home,  where  the  artist  Calli- 
machus, seeing  it,  embodied  the  idea  in  permanent  form.  We 
know  Callimachus  as  a worker  in  metal,  as  he  made  a magnifi- 
cent golden  lamp  that  burned  before  the  shrine  of  Athena 
Polias  in  the  Erechtheum. 

These  distinctive  features  of  the  orders  of  architecture 
referred  to  certain  characteristics  of  the  outer  form  of  the 
temple.  As  to  the  plan  of  the  temple  itself,  there  was  no  such 
distinction.  There  were  varieties  with  regard  to  the  col- 
umniation,  the  number  and  arrangement  of  porticoes,  and 
even  to  the  number  of  inner  divisions,  but  there  was  always 
the  original  plan  from  which  the  modifications  came,  and  that 
was  plain  and  simple.  The  essential  part  of  the  temple  was 
the  cella  or  naos  where  the  figure  of  the  god  was  placed,  a 
vestibule  or  pronaos  might  be  before  it,  in  which  case  the 
temple  was  said  to  be  prostyle ; and  an  episthodomus  or  treas- 
ure chamber  back  of  it,  which  made  the  temple  amphiprostyle. 
There  might  be  columns  at  both  ends  and  all  around  it,  mak- 
ing a colonnade  or  peristyle.  The  temples  were  never  very 
large,  as  the  chief  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  open,  as  in 
Egypt. 

The  temples  and  structures  on  the  Acropolis  presented 
both  Ionic  and  Doric  architecture.  It  afforded  an  ideal  site 
for  a sacred  building  and  the  Greeks  considered  this  an 
essential.  The  country  offers  many  noble  sites.  Athens  was 
fortunate  in  having  one  that  overlooked  all  the  country  about 
and  the  blue  Aegean  beyond.  The  rocky  plateau  rises  pre- 
cipitously to  a height  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  said 
that  the  Pelasgians  levelled  the  top  and  increased  the  natural 
steepness  of  the  rock  on  three  sides,  fortifying  it  with  a wall 
and  making  it  inaccessible  except  on  the  west.  It  is  still  inac- 
cessible except  at  that  point.  In  earliest  times  kings  held 
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court  there,  but  later  the  Acropolis  was  devoted  solely  to 
the  gods  (Fig.  33).  Temples,  statues,  and  altars  filled  the 
place  but  all  these  were  destroyed  during  the  Persian  wars, 
and  only  broken  fragments  have  been  recovered  in  the  late 
excavations.  The  west  end  of  the  hill,  the  old  entrance,  was 
discovered  under  the  Turkish  bastion  in  1852  by  M.  Beule 
and  is  named  after  him.  Since  1889  the  Beule  gates  have 
been  the  main  entrance.  They  lie  exactly  in  an  axis  with  the 
central  opening  of  the  Propylaea,  the  entrance  at  the  top  of 
the  rocky  hill. 

Within  the  gates,  the  ascent  is  made  by  a steep  stairway, 
made  in  part  of  the  old  fragments.  Near  the  top,  a small 
marble  stairway  on  the  right  leads  to  a little  terrace  on  which, 
poised  on  a massive  stone  bastion,  twenty-six  feet  high,  is 
the  temple  of  Athena  Nike,  or  Nike  Apteros  (Wingless  Vic- 
tory).  It  is  a small  temple  of  Pentelic  marble  — eighteen 
feet  wide,  twenty-seven  feet  long  — amphiprostyle,  and  is  a 
gem  of  Ionic  architecture.  Most  of  the  frieze  of  the  entab- 
lature is  still  there,  but  Lord  Elgin  sent  four  panels  of  it  to 
England. 

Returning  to  the  main  stairway,  we  renew  our  ascent  reach- 
ing the  main  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  — the  Propylaea. 
The  architect  Mnesikles  made  himself  famous  by  this  struc- 
ture as  it  was  considered  the  most  important  secular  archi- 
tecture of  Athens,  and  was  called  “ the  brilliant  jewel  in  the 
front  of  the  conspicuous  rocky  gateway  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis.”  There  was  a great  central  gateway  with  five 
openings,  and  two  side  wings.  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  were 
harmoniously  mingled.  It  is  now  a hopeless  ruin.  (Fig.  34). 

Beyond  the  Propylaea,  we  enter  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
Here  pedestals  and  foundations  everywhere  testify  to  a 
departed  glory.  Somewhat  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  (protector  of  the  city),  the  Erech- 


Fig.  33  — The  Acropolis,  Athens. 


Fig.  34  — Entrance  to  the  Acropolis  Showing  the  Beule  Gates  Below, 
THE  PrOPYLAEA  ABOVE,  THE  NlKE  TEMPLE  TO  THE  RlGHT. 
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theum  (Fig.  35).  It  was  not  a plain  simple  temple  but  a 
sacred  edifice  for  the  shrine  of  various  deities.  It  occupied 
the  sacred  spot  where  the  contest  took  place  between  Poseidon 
and  Athena  for  the  guardianship  of  the  city.  The  supremacy 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  usefulness  of  the  gift  either  deity 
could  offer.  Poseidon  struck  the  rock  and  the  living  water 
gushed  forth,  but,  alas!  it  was  brackish.  Athena  brought 
forth  the  olive  and  won  the  day.  All  the  fields  of  Attica  are 
still  gray-green  with  olive  trees  attesting  to  her  faithfulness. 
In  ancient  times,  the  impression  made  on  the  rock  by  the 
trident  of  Poseidon  was  shown,  as  was  also  the  olive  tree  which 
the  goddess  presented.  When  this  original  tree  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  a new  one  miraculously  took  its  place.  In 
the  most  sacred  sanctuary  stood  the  ancient  wooden  xoanan 
of  the  goddess,  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  At 
present,  amid  the  mass  of  ruins  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
perfect  Erechtheum,  but  there  are  still  left  two  parts  so  beau- 
tiful that  we  gain  some  faint  idea  of  the  elegance  of  its  deco- 
ration. One  is  the  Gate  Beautiful  of  the  north  portico,  the 
Ionic  carving  still  clear  and  lovely ; the  other  is  the  opposite 
south  portico,  called  the  portico  of  the  Caryatides,  one  of  the 
most  refined  and  charming  creations  of  Attic  art.  Vitruvius 
(although  later  authorities  disagree  with  him),  connects  the 
name  Caryatides  with  the  incident  of  the  women  of  Caryae 
in  Arcadia,  who  were  condemned  to  slavery  and  made  burden 
bearers  for  treachery  during  the  Persian  war.  Although  the 
Erechtheum  was  begun  in  the  glowing  enthusiasm  that  rebuilt 
the  Acropolis,  it  was  not  finished  until  409  B.  C. 

A few  steps  beyond  and  we  reach  the  Parthenon  (Fig.  36). 
It  stands  dominating  the  whole  Acropolis,  dominating  the 
whole  Attic  landscape,  even  as  it  dominates  all  art  and  archi- 
tecture, the  supreme  achievement  of  the  Greek  spirit.  Seen 
far  out  at  sea  in  its  day  of  perfection,  seen  from  the  far  fields 
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and  mountains  of  Attica,  it  was  the  glory  of  Athens  and 
has  become  the  inspiration  of  the  centuries.  Phidias  was  the 
architect  and  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  worked  with  him.  The 
Parthenon  is  Doric,  and  built  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  plan 
was  the  simple  one  of  pro-naos  and  opisthodomos,  with  a 
peristyle  about  the  whole  structure,  making  it  a peripteral 
temple.  It  was  a parallelogram,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  one  feet  wide,  and  had 
eight  columns  at  each  end,  seventeen  at  the  sides.  The  height 
of  the  columns  was  thirty-four  and  one-fourth  feet,  made  up 
of  twelve  drums.  The  lower  diameter  of  the  columns  was  six 
feet,  three  inches,  the  upper  four  feet,  ten  inches,  tapering 
gradually  but  with  a swelling  or  entasis  in  the  middle  for 
perspective  effect.  In  fact,  the  mastery  of  the  laws  of  optical 
illusion  and  perspective  was  the  secret  of  the  harmonious 
effect  of  the  Parthenon.  Everything  was  obedient  to  the 
curved  line,  and  yet  this  has  only  been  ascertained  by  exact 
measurements.  It  all  seems  plain  and  simple  and  yet  it 
represents  the  highest  methematical  knowledge. 

The  temple  was  opened  to  the  public  in  438  B.  C.  at  the 
Panathenaic  Festival  given  in  the  honor  of  Pallas  Athena 
every  fourth  year.  It  was  held  sacred  to  the  virgin  goddess 
for  over  six  centuries.  In  Byzantine  times  it  was  turned  into 
a Christian  Church  and  the  cella  covered  with  frescoes,  traces 
of  which  can  still  be  seen.  After  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
the  Turks  in  1456,  it  became  a Mohammedan  mosque.  Vari- 
ous alterations  were  made  during  these  changes,  but  it 
remained  intact  and  beautiful  until  1687  when  the  Venetians 
laid  siege  to  the  Acropolis  and  while  using  part  of  the  temple 
as  a powder  magazine,  an  explosion  left  it  a ruin  — this  after 
so  many  centuries  and  so  near  the  time  when  again  a civilized 
world  would  have  realized  its  greatness ! Finally,  in  1802, 
Lord  Elgin,  the  British  ambassador  to  Turkey,  had  many  of 


Fig.  35  — The  Erechtheum,  Athens. 


Fig.  36  — The  Parthenon,  Athens. 
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the  sculptures  still  remaining  removed  to  England.  While 
the  Parthenon  today  is  so  nearly  a wreck,  it  still  stands 
majestic  and  great;  although  shorn  of  its  glory  and  perfec- 
tion, it  is  still  a vision  of  grace ; and  what  it  now  is,  and  the 
thought  of  what  it  once  was,  thrill  the  heart  of  man. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES 

WINCKELMANN  calls  this  the  Age  of  the  Lofty  and 
Sublime.  It  was  the  Golden  Age,  and  Athens  was 
the  center  of  the  greatness.  The  exhilaration  of  that  period 
in  Athens  has  held  the  centuries  in  its  spell.  We  can  well 
understand  the  exaltation  of  the  time.  The  Persians,  who 
had  conquered  all  the  old  civilizations  of  the  East,  had  come 
with  their  conquering  hordes  against  the  little  state  of  Greece, 
and  that  state  caused  their  confusion.  Marathon,  Ther- 
mopylae, Salamis,  had  revealed  the  stirring  soul  qualities  of 
the  Hellenes ; and  as  Xerxes  and  his  humiliated  “ Great 
Army  ” withdrew  from  the  West,  the  West  began  the  devel- 
opment of  its  own  true  civilization.  The  East  with  its 
despotism  and  narrow  traditions  should  not  prevent  the  free 
spirit  of  a higher  culture,  and  the  day  of  Europe  began. 
Athens  at  once  presented  the  liveliest  scenes.  There  was  no 
time  for  the  indulgence  of  her  elation  over  her  victory.  Her 
city  had  been  burned,  her  sacred  edifices  were  in  ruins.  Neces- 
sity pressed  upon  her,  and  her  men  of  genius  found  work  for 
the  full  scope  of  their  powers.  The  Acropolis  must  be  rebuilt, 
and  exalted  by  victory,  urged  on  by  dire  need,  eagerness  and 
impetuosity  inspired  every  mind,  utilized  all  skill.  In  a short 
time,  not  only  all  traces  of  the  destruction  were  removed, 
but  on  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  those  glorious  edifices,  Par- 
thenon, Erechtheum,  Propylaea,  Nike  Temple,  altars  and 
statues  shone  out  in  marble,  enhanced  with  all  the  art  of 
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plastic  and  color  decoration  to  tell  of  Greek  genius.  Under 
this  impulse  Greek  sculpture  rose  to  sublimity,  and  the  idea 
of  divinity  was  embodied  in  forms  created  by  the  artist  mind 
and  hand. 

Pericles  was  the  statesman  who  stood  at  the  head  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  age.  Sculptors,  architects,  poets  were  his 
fellow-workers.  There  were  many  sculptors  who  rose  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state  and  made  it  glorious  — Alcamenes, 
Agoricritus,  Paeonius,  Cresilas,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  ages, 
Phidias. 

Phidias  was  born  in  Athens  about  500  B.  C.  At  this  time 
the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  against  the  Per- 
sian power  was  beginning  to  forebode  serious  results  to 
Greece.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  victory  at 
Marathon  of  a handful  of  Greeks  over  the  mighty  Persian 
army,  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  Athenian  youth,  and  in 
another  ten  years  the  second  series  of  victories  found  him 
developed  into  an  enthusiastic  and  efficient  man.  Greece 
came  out  of  the  conflict  a different  nation.  In  fact,  she 
was  for  the  first  time  a nation.  Petty  limits  and  prejudices 
were  forgotten  in  gratitude  to  the  Pan-Hellenic  deities. 
From  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Peloponnese  and  the  high  ranges  of  Thessaly,  the  Greeks 
poured  into  Athens,  for  a time  the  mother-city.  Pericles 
welcomed  all  his  brother  Greeks,  and  Phidias  could  use 
them  all. 

His  most  noted  early  work  was  the  Athena  Promachos 
(foremost  in  battle).  It  was  a colossal  bronze  statue,  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  victory  and  to  commemorate 
that  event.  The  figure,  sixty-six  feet  high,  stood  on  the  Acrop- 
olis and  the  glittering  top  of  the  lance  could  be  seen  far 
out  at  sea,  “ a welcome  sight  to  sailors  but  one  to  strike  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  strangers  and  foes.”  Athena  was  here  the 
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goddess  of  battle,  fully  armed,  her  right  hand  holding  a 
shield,  her  left  a lance.  The  foundation  of  the  statue  is  all 
that  is  left,  showing  the  spot  where  the  Promachos  stood. 

The  Athena  Parthenos  (the  Virgin)  was  consecrated  in  the 
Parthenon  in  438  B.  C.  This  statue  was  chryselephantine, 
that  is,  made  of  gold  and  ivory;  the  face  and  arms  were  of 
ivory,  the  robe  and  accessories  of  gold,  and  the  eyes  were 
flashing  jewels.  Pausanias  describes  the  statue  as  of  colossal 
size  — 

a standing  figure,  robed  in  a long  tunic;  upon  her  breast  she 
carries  the  head  of  Medusa  in  ivory.  The  Victory  which  she 
holds  in  one  hand  is  about  four  cubits  high.  In  the  other  hand 
the  goddess  holds  a spear;  at  her  feet  is  a shield,  and  near  the 
spear,  a serpent. 

The  shield  was  decorated  with  the  battle  of  the  Amazons, 
and  the  war  of  the  Gods  and  Giants.  With  the  pedestal  it 
stood  thirty-eight  feet  high.  It  was  made  of  the  gold  taken 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  worth  nearly  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  no  exact  copy,  nor  even  a copy  of  a copy, 
has  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot  know  the  power  or  beauty 
of  the  original.  At  various  times  statues  have  been  found 
which  bore  some  of  the  recorded  traits,  but  at  the  present  the 
best,  or  rather  most  likely  one,  is  the  Varvakeion  Athena  of 
the  Athens  Museum  (Fig.  37).  It  was  found  in  Varvakeion 
Place  in  Athens  in  1880.  It  is  only  a little  statuette,  three 
and  one-half  feet  high,  of  inferior  stone  and  workmanship 
of  the  second  century,  but  the  position  and  accessories  answer 
closely  to  the  description  of  the  writers,  so  that  it  is  accepted 
as  a small  work  after  the  style  of  the  original.  One  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  can  represent  the  great 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  Parthenon;  yet  it  has  value 
as  the  only  thing  that  at  all  bears  the  marks  of  a copy.  It 


Fig.  37  — The  Varvakeion  Athena.  National  Museum,  Athens. 
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is  left  to  the  imagination  to  recall  the  Athena  Parthenos , 
which  must  have  been  in  accord  with  her  beautiful  shrine  — 
the  divine  and  immortal  type  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

The  majestic  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  may  have  been 
made  before  the  Athena , although  authorities  disagree.  As 
the  Phidian  Athena  was  the  ideal  of  the  aspiration  of  the 
Athenians,  so  the  Phidian  Zeus  was  the  type  of  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  deity.  It  was  the  ideal  god  of  Homer: 

He  said,  and  nodded  with  his  shadowy  brows, 

Waved  o’er  the  immortal  head  the  ambrosial  locks. 

And  all  Olympia  trembled  at  his  nod ! 

It  was  a chryselephantine  statue ; the  face,  bare  chest,  and 
the  hands  of  ivory,  the  golden  folds  of  the  robe  adorned  with 
flowers,  and  the  throne  of  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious 
stones.  The  god,  of  colossal  size,  was  seated,  his  feet  upon 
a pedestal  of  rich  adornment.  In  one  hand  he  held  a Nike , 
in  the  other  a spear.  A green  enameled  olive  wreath  crowned 
his  flowing  locks.  The  throne  itself  offered  “ the  most  splen- 
did collection  of  decorative  sculpture  that  Greece  ever  pro- 
duced,” of  which  Pausanias  gives  a most  elaborate  description. 
It  was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Olympia,  after  438  B.  C., 
the  inscription  reading,  “ Phidias,  son  of  Charmides  made 
me.”  With  all  its  grandeur  and  majesty  it  had  an  effect  of 
sovereign  peace.  It  was  considered  a misfortune  for  a Greek 
to  die  without  seeing  “ the  peaceful  and  benign  God.”  Pil- 
grimages from  all  the  islands  of  the  sea  were  made  to  it,  and 
Greece  and  her  colonies  rang  with  the  praises  of  its  “ magical 
effect.”  Chrysostomos  declared : 

I think  that  even  a man  who  is  quite  cumbered  in  spirit,  who  in 
his  life  has  drunk  often  of  the  cup  of  adversity  and  sorrow  and 
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to  whom  the  sweet  solace  of  sleep  never  comes  — I think  that 
even  he,  when  he  stands  before  this  statute  forgets  all  the  cruel 
and  alarming  accidents  that  beset  the  life  of  man. 

Such  was  the  divinity,  and  such  the  religious  effect  imparted 
to  sculpture  by  Phidias.  The  statue  stood  in  the  Olympian 
shrine  for  over  eight  hundred  years,  until  the  temple  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fifth  century  (A.  D.).  A gold  coin 
of  Elis  is  supposed  to  bear  a representation  of  the  statue. 
We  have  no  copy  of  the  original,  but  the  Zeus  Otricoli  of  the 
Vatican  may  be  a far-off  echo  of  the  features  (Fig.  38). 

These  notable  works  which  would  have  given  us  the  final 
expression  of  the  ideal  divine  types,  those  for  which  all  the 
early  efforts  had  been  made  and  toward  which  they  strained, 
are  thus  denied  us.  Without  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon 
we  would  have  little  genuine  work  of  this  age.  The  marvel 
of  it  is,  that,  with  the  masterpieces  gone,  and  the  remaining 
works  in  such  mutilated  fragments,  it  still  is  undoubtedly 
acknowledged  as  the  age  of  the  lofty  and  sublime. 

The  Parthenon  marbles  are  the  third  great  set  of  sculptures 
in  the  art  development,  and  represent  the  highest  period. 
The  best  known  fragments  are  in  the  British  Museum  and 
are  called  the  Elgin  marbles,  from  Lord  Elgin  who  acquired 
them  for  England  in  1802.  While  in  Athens  on  government 
affairs,  he  noticed  that  the  Turks  were  ruthlessly  tearing 
down  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  breaking  the  marble  for 
roadbeds  or  burning  it  for  lime.  He  felt  that  these  treasures 
were  on  the  road  to  rapid  disappearance.  Many  figures  were 
also  being  purchased  for  various  destinations,  so  that  in  order 
to  preserve  them  and  keep  them  together,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  attempt  their  preservation.  He  engaged  a num- 
ber of  men  to  take  down  the  sculpture  from  the  temple,  and 
sent  the  marbles  to  England.  Byron  wrote  most  scathing 
poetry  on  his  “ vandalism,”  and  indignation  has  been  ex- 


Fig.  38  — Zeus  Otricoli.  The  Vatican, 
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pressed  in  many  directions,  but  it  is  still  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  the  Parthenon  marbles  would  not  have  been  lost 
to  us  entirely  if  these  measures  had  not  been  taken  by  Lord 
Elgin. 

The  original  sculpture  on  the  temple  consisted  of  the  two 
pediment  groups,  the  frieze,  and  the  metopes.  The  sculptures 
were  intact  as  late  as  1465,  and,  in  1674,  Carrey,  a draughts- 
man, under  the  direction  of  the  French  Embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople, made  a drawing  of  them  as  they  then  were,  which  is 
invaluable  as  a source  of  study. 

As  the  temple  was  called  the  Parthenon  — in  honor  of 
the  virgin  goddess  (as  in  Christian  times  we  have  Notre 
Dame  in  honor  of  Mary)  — everything  in  the  sculpture  had 
reference  to  her.  Her  statue  was  in  the  cella,  the  story  of 
her  birth  was  on  one  pediment,  the  story  of  her  contest  with 
Poseidon  on  the  other,  and  on  the  frieze  the  representation 
of  the  Panathenaic  festival  which  celebrated  her  birthday 
every  four  years. 

The  western  pediment  is  in  an  irretrievable  state  of  muti- 
lation, and  the  fragments  widely  scattered.  The  subject  was 
the  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  city  of  Athens.  Gone  now  is  all  trace  of  the 
splendor  of  that  contest ; no  evidence  is  left  of  the  river-god 
in  his  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and  of  the  triumphant 
Athena  planting  her  olive  tree.  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
Carrey  drawing  the  central  figures  were  lacking.  The  broken 
figures  remaining  scarcely  give  a clue  to  their  identity,  and 
various  theories  and  names  are  offered.  The  best  known  rem- 
nants are  the  river-gods  in  the  angles,  Cephissus  and  Ilissus, 
and  there  is  a touch  of  the  ideal  in  the  young  god-like  forms. 

Of  the  eastern  pediment  two  broken  figures  only  are  still 
in  place;  nine  pieces,  in  a mutilated  condition,  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  fragments  are  in  the  Acropolis 
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Museum.  The  subject  here  is  the  birth  of  Athena  (Fig.  39). 
The  scene  can  be  only  partly  restored,  and  many  and  various 
are  the  conjectures  and  arguments  concerning  the  figures 
and  the  names.  Collignon’s  theory  is  the  most  generally 
accepted  one: 

In  the  extreme  angle,  Helios,  representing  the  dawn  of 
day,  appears  guiding  his  horses.  The  heads  of  the  two 
horses  are  in  situ . 

The  seated  figure  of  Theseus,  founder  of  Athens,  a model 
of  manly  grace  and  strength. 

Demeter  and  Persephone  seated  together.  The  heads  are 
wanting. 

Iris,  also  headless,  running  behind  them  to  tell  the  news 
of  the  birth  of  Athena.  There  is  the  rush  and  eagerness  of 
the  messenger  in  the  flying  drapery. 

Next  should  come  the  central  group,  but  this  (the  climax) 
is  missing.  Probably  here  were  Zeus  and  Athena,  but  the 
great  gods  have  left  no  memorial  of  their  splendor. 

A fragment  of  Victory  with  expanded  wings. 

The  Fates;  one  figure  reclining  at  full  length  leans  upon 
the  other  which  bends  forward  to  sustain  it.  This  is  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  popular  group.  The  dra- 
pery, taking  on  every  curve  of  the  soft  round  form  it  covers, 
is  exquisite.  Goethe  called  this  drapery  “ the  thousand-fold 
echo  of  the  human  form.” 

Two  Seasons,  very  fragmentary. 

The  Chariot  of  Selene  (the  Moon)  sinking  into  the  waters, 
completes  the  day  and  the  scene. 

They  are  but  broken  fragments ; their  meaning  is  uncer- 
tain ; and  yet  as  Prof.  Tarbell  truly  concludes : “ even  in 
their  ruin  and  their  isolation  the  pediment  figures  of  the 
Parthenon  are  the  sublimest  creations  of  Greek  art  that  have 
escaped  annihilation.” 


Fig  39  — a and  b.  Pediment  Figures  from  the  Parthenon. 
The  Elgin  Marbles,  British  Museum. 


Fig.  40  — The  Parthenon  Frieze.  British  Museum. 


Fig.  41  — The  Parthenon  Frieze.  Acropolis  Museum,  Athens, 
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There  were  ninety-two  metopes;  a few  (seventeen)  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Acropolis  Museum, 
while  others  (thirty-one)  are  still  in  place.  On  the  east  was 
the  battle  of  the  gods  and  giants ; on  the  west,  the  combats  of 
the  Amazons,  and  on  the  south,  the  ever-repeated  struggle  of 
the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs,  and  other  Attic  myths.  The  exe- 
cution is  uneven,  some  of  them  being  rough  and  unfinished  in 
style,  others  worthy  of  their  place  and  age.  It  is  said  that 
Phidias  intrusted  much  of  the  work  to  lesser  sculptors,  and 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  all  completed  in  eight  years,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  while  the  scheme  and 
inspiration  belonged  to  Phidias,  there  must  have  been  many 
gifted  artists  hard  at  work  during  that  short  time. 

There  is  still  left  to  consider  the  frieze  or  zophoros,  which 
ran  all  around  the  outer  wall  of  the  cella,  close  up  to  the 
ceiling.  Owing  to  the  peristyle  columns  there  was  no  direct 
light  on  the  frieze.  It  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet 
long,  the  band  three  to  three  and  one-half  feet  wide ; the  depth 
an  inch  and  a half.  The  west  end  of  the  frieze  is  still  in  posi- 
tion ; a large  part  is  among  the  Elgin  marbles ; a few  slabs 
are  in  the  Acropolis  Museum,  and  fragments  are  in  the 
Louvre.  The  scene  depicts  the  Preparation  for  the  Pana- 
thenaic  Procession.  Enough  remains  to  give  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  the  procession  in  which  all  Athens  passes  before  us  in 
holiday  spirit.  There  is  the  festive  chorus,  the  flute  and  cith- 
ara  players,  the  old  men  bringing  olive  branches  to  the  god- 
dess, some  of  them  leaning  on  their  sticks  as  they  stop  for  a 
little  familiar  talk ; there  are  the  sacrificial  beasts  — the  lambs 
and  cattle,  some  meek  and  mild,  others  held  in  by  their  guides 
— there  are  the  young  and  graceful  forms  of  girls  carrying 
vases  on  their  heads  as  offerings ; and  there  are  the  daughters 
of  the  aliens  carrying  chairs  for  the  young  free-born  Athe- 
nians ; there  are  the  horsemen,  some  hastily  putting  on  stir- 
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rups  or  sandals,  others  preparing  to  mount,  some  already 
dashing  by.  It  is  a splendid  panorama  of  Athenian  life  (Figs. 
40,  41).  We  feel  the  excitement  of  the  activity,  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  festivity  and  the  great  crowd.  In  the  midst, 
calm,  dignified,  undisturbed,  sits  the  council  of  the  gods,  and 
calmly,  reverently  the  quiet  priest  receives  the  new,  richly 
embroidered  saffron-colored  peplos  for  the  honored  goddess 
(Fig.  42).  In  its  day  of  perfection,  the  red,  blue,  and  green 
of  costumes,  the  golden  wreaths  of  the  horsemen,  and  the 
burnished  metal  and  gilt  of  its  trappings,  all  enhanced  this 
picture  of  the  vivid  life  of  the  age.  No  more  complete  scene 
could  be  more  perfectly  presented.  All  the  efforts  of  the  past 
are  united  to  realize  perfection. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Parthenon,  Greek  art  reached 
its  zenith.  The  contemporaries  and  followers  of  Phidias 
executed  other  works  on  the  Acropolis  that  were  not  over- 
shadowed by  that  greatness.  The  Caryatides  of  the  Erech- 
theum  portico  are  worthy  of  a place  by  their  sisters,  the 
Canephori  of  the  Panathenaic  procession.  A small  project- 
ing square  portico  is  upheld  by  six  maidens  in  lieu  of  col- 
umns. One  of  them  is  now  of  terracotta  in  place  of  the  orig- 
inal marble  figure  which  was  removed  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  erect  grace  of  the  position,  the  straight  lines  of  the 
drapery,  the  peace  and  serenity  of  the  expression  impart  a 
dignity  worthy  of  those  assisting  in  the  service  of  the  gods 
(Fig.  43). 

The  balustrade  of  the  bastion  that  supported  the  Nike 
temple  was  adorned  with  a number  of  Victories , among  which 
the  most  popular  are  the  Nike  fastening  her  sandal  (Fig. 
44),  the  Nike  in  act  of  placing  a trophy,  and  one  leading 
the  bull  to  sacrifice.  These  winged  messengers  or  divine 
attendants  are  intent  upon  their  service,  and  zealous  in  the 
performance.  They  are  all  headless,  all  fragmentary,  but  the 


Fig.  42 — The  Parthenon  Frieze.  Elgin  Marbles,  British  Museum. 


Fig.  43  — Caryatid  from  the  Fig.  44  — Nike  Fastening  Her  Sandal. 
Erechtheum.  British  Acropolis  Museum,  Athens. 

Museum. 
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touch  of  the  master  is  there  in  the  lines  of  the  exquisite  trans- 
parent drapery,  just  defining  the  lovely  curves  of  the  finely 
modeled  young  forms  beneath.  They  are  of  a later  date  than 
the  Parthenon  sculpture  — about  390-380  B.  C.  — and 
are  in  the  Acropolis  Museum. 

This  was  the  age  of  Pericles  and  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  sculptured  portrait  of  the  great  statesman.  It  was 
made  by  Cresilas,  and  there  is  a good  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  shows  the  head  of  a thinker,  a dreamer  of  ideals, 
and  yet  it  has  the  direct  forward  gaze  of  the  administrator. 
Pliny  says  of  it  that  “ Cresilas  made  a statue  of  the  Olympian 
Pericles,  worthy  of  the  title,  and  it  was  marvelous  in  his  art 
how  he  made  noble  men  still  more  noble.”  It  was  set  up 
somewhere  on  the  Acropolis  and  a base  bearing  the  name  of 
Pericles,  and  below  it  64  Cresilas  made  it,”  is  claimed  as  still 
occupying  the  original  site  near  the  Propylaea.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  dated  440-430  B.  C. 

Other  well-known  names  of  the  time,  and  many  records  and 
descriptions  of  noble  works,  testify  to  the  splendor  of  the 
period  in  Athens  and  to  noble  achievements  in  the  surround- 
ing country  as  well. 

While  Athens  presented  this  scene  of  inspired  activity  as 
the  result  of  the  conditions  demanding  the  restoration  of  all 
that  had  been  destroyed  there  by  the  Persians,  in  other  parts 
of  Greece  the  architecture  and  sculpture  were  also  producing 
masterpieces,  and,  contemporary  with  Athens,  about  478 
B.  C.,  the  school  at  Argos  reached  a high  achievement.  Here 
Myron  and  Phidias  had  been  trained  under  Ageladas,  and  a 
younger  fellow  student  and  friend,  Polyclitus,  developed  the 
Argive  school  to  its  highest  attainment.  He  continued  the 
traditions  of  the  school,  executing  statues  of  athletes  for 
Olympia  and  the  Peloponnese.  He  is  considered  a mean 
between  Myron  and  Phidias,  exceeding  Myron  in  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  physical  perfection,  yet  in  the  expression  of 
divinity  never  reaching  the  ideals  of  Phidias. 

His  nearest  attainment  to  them  was  in  the  renowned 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  goddess  Hera  for  the  Heraeon 
at  Argos.  The  old  Heraeon  was  burned  in  423  B.  C.  and 
Eupolemos  built  a new  one,  in  the  cella  of  which  the  ivory 
and  gold  goddess  was  placed.  Polyclitus  conceived  the  noble 
type  for  that  divinity  just  as  Phidias  had  made  the  ideal  type 
for  Zeus  and  Athena.  The  fifth  century  conceived  the  ideals 
of  the  gods,  which  became  the  universal  types  of  the  Greek 
divinities. 

The  divine  Hera  of  Polyclitus , seated  on  her  golden  throne, 
held  in  one  hand  the  pomegranate,  in  the  other  the  scepter. 
Her  crown  was  decorated  with  figures  of  the  Graces  and 
Hours.  For  many  years  the  colossal  head  of  the  Hera 
Ludovisi  in  the  Terme  Museum,  Rome,  was  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  the  original  of  Polyclitus.  Collignon  expressed 
his  belief  in  “ the  magnificent  bust  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi  ” 
(Fig.  45),  and  Goethe  says  it  is  like  “ a verse  of  Homer,” 
but  it  is  now  considered  an  uncertain  work  of  the  Roman 
period.  The  Hera  head  of  Argos  was  said  to  represent  the 
perfect  proportions  of  the  Greek  head.  The  literary  descrip- 
tions speak  of  the  fine  oval  of  the  face,  the  imperious  yet 
pleasing  expression,  the  well-arched  brow,  the  noble  features, 
the  large  full  eyes,  and  above  all  the  eternal  youthfulness. 
The  coins  of  Elis  and  Argos  preserve  the  only  true 
representation. 

As  the  leading  sculptor  of  the  athlete,  Polyclitus  laid  down 
the  laws  for  the  true  proportions  of  the  human  body.  He 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  subject  and  exemplified  it  in  a statue, 
the  Doryphorus  ( spear-bearer ),  which  was  called  the  Canon , 
as  it  illustrated  the  laws.  The  body  was  to  be  seven  times 
the  length  of  the  head,  the  face  divided  into  three  equal  parts ; 


Fig.  45  — Hera  Ludovisi.  Terme  Museum,  Rome. 


Fig.  46  — The  Doryphoros.  The  Vatican.  Fig.  47  — The  Wounded  Amazon.  Berlin  Museum. 
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a set  relation  was  to  exist  between  fingers  and  hands,  arm  and 
body,  and  all  the  various  parts.  Lucian  says : 

In  the  body  we  must  conform  to  the  rule  of  Polyclitus ; it  must 
be  neither  too  tall  or  long  beyond  proportion,  nor  of  stature  too 
short,  resembling  that  of  a dwarf,  but  of  medium  and  appro- 
priate height. 

The  original  Doryphorus  was  bronze,  and  the  marble  statue 
of  the  Roman  period,  found  in  Pompeii  in  1797,  now  in 
Naples,  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  the  original. 
The  body  seems  heavy,  but  as  marble  cannot  reproduce  the 
delicacy  of  the  bronze,  and  this  is  a Roman  work,  it  can  be 
no  criterion  and  we  must  trust  the  judgment  of  his  own  day 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  bronze. 

The  Doryphorus  (Fig.  46)  gives  us  also  what  is  called 
the  Polyclitus  pose  — the  weight  resting  on  the  one  leg,  in  a 
simple  natural  position,  while  the  other  leg  is  drawn  back. 
One  arm  is  raised,  sometimes  above  the  head,  so  that  the  pro- 
portions of  limbs  and  chest  are  best  displayed.  There  was  no 
impulse  to  reveal  action  or  emotion,  the  sole  motive  was  to 
embody  youthful  strength  in  ideal  proportions. 

The  Diadumenus  ( fillet  hinder ) is  known  by  unsatis- 
factory copies  in  London,  Rome,  and  Paris,  although  one 
found  lately  at  Delos  is  held  to  be  a better  copy.  It  is  a 
young  athlete  who,  as  victor  in  the  games,  is  binding  the 
sacred  fillet  around  his  head. 

We  have  no  originals  to  give  us  the  measure  of  Polyclitus, 
but  probably  the  Berlin  copy  of  his  Amazon  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory (Fig.  47).  This  statue  won  the  prize  over  that  of 
Phidias,  Cresilas,  and  Phradmon,  another  Argive  sculptor. 
The  three  most  noted  Amazons  are  in  the  Capitol  Museum, 
the  Vatican,  and  Berlin.  The  latter,  which  Stradonitz  says 
might  be  called  the  sister  of  Doryphorus  from  the  attitude 
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and  style,  shows  the  Amazon  leaning  on  a plinth,  with  one 
arm  thrown  over  her  head,  as  though  weary  and  worn,  spent 
with  the  wound  in  her  breast  ; and,  as  some  critic  has  said, 
44  while  her  youthful  strength  does  not  ask  for  sympathy,  we 
find  ourselves  giving  it  unasked.” 

Polyclitus  wielded  far-reaching  influence  upon  sculpture 
in  his  endeavor  to  represent  the  normal  type  of  the  human 
body.  He  had  many  followers,  and  no  doubt  the  numerous 
athletes  of  the  museums  are  the  result  of  his  influence. 

Paeonius  of  Mende,  in  Thrace,  is  more  fortunate  than  his 
fellow  artists  in  the  Peloponnese,  as  an  original  work  of  his 
was  found  at  Olympia  in  1875.  The  discovery  created  quite 
a furor  at  the  time,  and  the  work  quickly  became  a favorite. 
This  is  the  glorious  Nike  now  at  Olympia,  of  which  there 
are  frequent  casts,  and  also  the  restoration  by  Prof,  von 
Ruhm  of  Dresden  (Fig.  48).  Poised  audaciously  on  the  high 
prow  of  a vessel,  she  yet  seems  flying  through  the  air  from 
Olympus  to  announce  the  victory.  Her  draperies  blown  back 
by  the  wind  in  her  swift  flight  reveal  the  grace  and  vigor  of 
her  young  body,  and  she  seems  a creature  of  buoyant  life  and 
exhilaration.  The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  is  still  intact: 
44  The  Messenians  and  Naupactians  dedicated  this  statue  to 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  as  a tithe  from  their  enemies.  Mende 
made  it;  and  he  was  victorious  in  making  the  acroteria  for 
the  temple.”  The  statue  was  erected  about  423  B.  C.,  and 
has  been  judged  44  the  most  audacious  design  ever  executed  in 
marble.”  Comparing  it  with  the  first  Nike  — that  of  Delos, 
one  is  overwhelmed  with  the  development  of  Greek  sculpture 
in  the  short  period  of  a century  and  a half! 

One  other  work  of  the  Peloponnese  completes  the  signal 
period  of  the  fifth  century  — the  frieze  which  adorned  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  The 
temple,  designed  by  Ictinus,  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  was 


Fig.  48  — The  Nike  of  Paeoxius  (Restored).  Olympia. 
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completed  in  430  B.  C.  The  frieze  has  the  same  familiar 
theme  of  the  contest  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  and  the 
Lapiths  and  Centaurs.  There  is  a strong  contrast  between 
the  calm  dignity  of  the  Parthenon  zophoros  and  the  intensity 
of  the  Phigalian  frieze.  The  scenes  of  struggle  and  violence, 
the  passionate  outbreaks  where  the  strong  and  lithe  young 
Amazons  contend  with  barbarians  in  a fierce  onset  with  bat- 
tleaxe  and  lance,  the  tumult  of  struggling  animals  and  of 
the  vanquished  and  victors,  all  make  a stormy  representation. 
The  marbles,  excavated  in  1811,  and  purchased  for  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  in  1814,  are  much  mutilated. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  AGE  OF  PRAXITELES  AND  SCOP  AS 

THE  “ lofty  and  sublime  ” of  the  Great  Age  quickly 
passed  into  what  Winckelman  calls  the  period  of  “ the 
graceful  and  beautiful.”  The  sculpture  is  still  great,  but 
it  is  changed  from  sublimity  to  a rare  beauty  that  touches 
us  with  a different  and  a more  personal  emotion.  The  gods 
are  still  divine,  but  there  is  in  them  a touch  of  humanity; 
they  are  veritable  gods,  but  descending  from  the  high  seat, 
they  partake  of  the  feeling  of  mortals.  There  was  a change 
in  the  choice  of  the  gods ; it  being  no  longer  Zeus,  Hera, 
Athena,  the  greatest  Olympian  deities,  but  the  younger  gods 
— Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Eros,  even  the  half-gods,  and,  later, 
the  heroes.  Art  was  also  changed  in  its  purpose ; it  was  not 
to  serve  the  high  purpose  of  religion,  not  for  the  inner  shrine, 
to  stimulate  worship,  nor  for  the  embellishment  of  the  noblest 
temples  only,  but,  gradually,  side  by  side  with  the  art  which 
had  for  its  aim  a religious  end  and  treated  of  sacrifice  and 
vows,  there  arose  almost  imperceptibly,  but  always  coming 
into  greater  prominence,  an  art  for  art’s  sake.  Made  for 
open  squares,  for  secular  buildings,  for  administration  rather 
than  for  ceremonial,  naturally  the  expression  became  more  in 
attune  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  a more  secular  age. 

We  know  what  brought  the  day  of  highest  exaltation  — a 
triumphant  people  rising  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  help  and 
sympathy  as  well  as  of  happiness.  Such  an  ideal  state  could 
not  last,  and  soon  the  old  enemies  of  envy  and  selfishness 
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involved  the  little  country  in  a harassing  civil  war.  As  life 
became  more  intense,  the  art,  always  the  exponent  of  the  time, 
reflected  this  spirit;  human  cares  and  anxieties  crept  into 
the  exalted  sublimity;  into  the  calmness  and  majesty  came 
human  weakness  — the  pain,  grief,  suffering  of  humanity,  as 
also  its  longing  and  gladness.  From  this  very  fact,  however, 
the  sculpture  of  the  time  is  more  generally  beloved  and  popu- 
lar, for  it  appeals  to  the  people,  just  as  the  songs  of  Long- 
fellow and  Tennyson  are  more  familiar  than  the  great  lines 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Praxiteles  calls  forth  more  love 
and  is  more  popular  than  Phidias:  it  was  so  in  his  own  day 
and  it  is  so  now.  In  truth,  the  creations  of  this  period  are 
more  easily  understood,  and  it  is  by  loving  these  first  that  we 
come  later  to  bow  in  homage  before  the  more  sublime 
creations. 

There  are  many  copies  of  the  works  of  this  age,  but  so 
few  originals  that  we  feel  the  lack  of  the  certainty  and  satis- 
faction found  in  the  study  of  the  originals  of  the  previous 
periods. 

Belonging  to  the  transition  time,  between  the  period  of  the 
representation  of  the  sublime  and  that  of  idealized  humanity 
where  the  gods  are  touched  with  human  feeling,  we  have  the 
Eirene  and  Plutus , (or  Peace  and  Wealth ),  (Fig.  49),  by 
Cephisodotus,  375  B.  C.,  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  the 
father  of  the  leading  genius  of  the  time  — Praxiteles.  The 
dignified  Goddess  of  Peace,  bends  with  a maternal  affection 
toward  the  child  Wealth  whom  she  cherishes  on  her  arm.  The 
original  was  bronze  and  a coin  of  the  time  identifies  the  mar- 
ble group  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich  as  a copy.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  style  in  that  day  to  have  a favorite  piece 
of  sculpture  marked  on  the  current  coin,  and,  in  this  way, 
many  representations  corresponding  to  the  literary  descrip- 
tions have  survived  to  help  in  their  identification.  The 
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Munich  copy  is  Greek,  of  Pentelic  marble.  There  have  been 
many  criticisms  of  the  child,  as  unequal  in  artistic  value 
to  the  mother,  and  made  of  an  inferior  marble;  and  when 
later  a child  of  the  same  characteristics  was  found  in  Athens, 
it  was  claimed  as  the  original  of  the  group.  The  Greeks  think 
the  mother  should  be  sent  back  to  the  child  in  the  old  home, 
and  the  Germans  argue  vice-versa,  but,  however  that  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  Peace  and  Wealth  are  effectually  sep- 
arated since  that  happy  day  when  Cephisodotus  united  them. 

A number  of  names  appear  at  this  time,  but  the  most 
beloved  is  Praxiteles,  the  Athenian,  whose  chief  works  date 
360-340  B.  C.  The  names  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  are  to 
plastic  art  what  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  are  to  painting. 
There  are  allusions  in  classic  literature  to  forty-six  works  by 
Praxiteles,  and  yet  of  all  these  much-loved  and  much-lauded 
creations,  we  have  only  one  original,  but  one  so  radiant  in 
beauty  that  we  realize  how  far  short  the  copies  must  be  to 
express  his  true  genius. 

In  his  own  day  his  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  was  his  most 
famous  work.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  unveiled 
beauty  of  the  goddess.  Voyages  were  made  by  all  people  to 
the  island  of  Cnidus,  where  it  stood  in  a temple  always  open. 
Her  charms  were  the  familiar  talk  of  the  day.  There  are  no 
authentic  copies.  The  coins  show  her  as  a nude  figure,  just 
ready  for  the  bath,  the  drapery  falling  from  her  hand  upon 
a vase.  The  statues  in  the  Vatican,  in  Munich,  and  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  are  the  most  satisfactory  copies, 
although  they  but  faintly  reflect  what  was  considered  the 
most  beautiful  Aphrodite  in  the  world.  The  popularity  of 
the  subject  led  to  the  creation  of  an  Aphrodite  cycle. 

Of  all  these  Aphrodite  statues  the  only  one  that  really 
bears  the  spirit  of  that  signal  period,  the  fourth  century,  is 
the  Aphrodite  of  Melos , called  the  Venus  de  Milo , in  the 


Fig.  49  — Eirene  a>td  Plutus.  Munich. 


Fig.  50 — Tiie  Venus  de  Milo.  The  Louvre.  Fig.  51  — The  Marble  Faun  (Copy  after  Praxi- 

teles). The  Capitoline. 
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Louvre  (Fig.  50).  There  have  been  endless  controversies 
as  to  its  date  and  also  as  to  the  proper  restoration.  By 
many,  according  to  a doubtful  inscription,  it  is  placed  as 
late  as  the  first  century;  by  others,  arguing  from  the  dra- 
pery, it  is  called  Hellenistic ; by  some  it  is  claimed  as  worthy 
of  the  period  of  the  lofty  and  sublime,  and  again  as  belong- 
ing to  the  “ graceful  and  beautiful  ” of  Praxiteles  or  Scopas. 
Without  doubt,  it  is  the  most  noble  statue  we  have  of  Aphro- 
dite, with  all  the  sublimity  of  the  goddess,  and  calling  forth 
the  homage  due  to  her  divinity.  The  statue  was  found  by  a 
peasant,  in  1820,  at  Melos,  and  was  bought  by  the  Marquis 
de  Riviere,  Ambassador  of  Louis  XVIII,  at  Constantinople, 
and  sent  to  Paris.  It  is  well  placed  at  the  end  of  a long  gal- 
lery in  the  Louvre,  so  that  by  a gradual  approach  one  is  pre- 
pared for  the  impression  made  by  its  actual  presence. 

As  Praxiteles  created  the  Aphrodite  type,  so  he  also  called 
into  existence  that  cycle  of  charming  young  figures  called 
satyrs  or  fauns.  These  are  not  the  old  satyrs  of  the  rugged 
wild  animal  life  like  the  Mar  spas,  but  they  are  rather  a type 
of  youth  — youth  untouched  by  care  or  thought.  They  are 
graceful  forms  in  attitudes  which  show  the  soft  curves  and 
exquisite  lines  of  the  young  bodies.  They  lean  upon  a tree 
trunk,  or  rest  upon  some  column  — a pose  of  truest  grace. 
The  best  known  is  the  one  celebrated  by  Hawthorne  in  his 
romance  called  The  Marble  Fawn,  copied  so  many  times  that 
it  must  have  been  famous  in  its  own  and  succeeding  ages 
(Fig.  51).  This  is  the  Faun  of  the  Capitoline  Museum , 
Rome,  depicting  a youth  leaning  against  a tree,  “ expanding 
with  the  mere  joy  of  young  life.”  But  for  the  pointed  ears, 
hidden  among  the  curls,  and  the  faun  skin  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  the  name  might  be  “ Youth,”  and  not  “ Faun.” 
The  same  characteristics  are  found  in  the  Sauroctonos  (or 
Lizard  Killer),  in  the  Vatican,  where  the  young  creature  with 
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a boyish  love  of  mischief  and  its  thoughtlessness  is  impaling 
a lizard  as  it  runs  up  a tree.  Youth  touched  with  dreamy 
pensiveness  is  seen  in  the  Eros  of  Centocelle , called  the  Genius 
of  the  Vatican.  This  is  a later,  possibly  a Roman,  work,  but 
appearing  among  the  many  copies  of  the  Praxitelean  type. 

All  of  these  are  copies,  even  copies  of  copies,  so  that  they 
have  lost  the  master’s  touch.  The  sweetness  and  grace  of 
Praxiteles  were  so  much  beloved  that  in  the  endeavor  to 
reproduce  them  the  subtle  spirit,  which  kept  the  strength  with 
the  sweetness  seems  to  have  escaped  the  copyist.  There  is 
the  charge  of  effeminacy  against  the  work  of  Praxiteles, 
and  as  if  in  answer  to  the  charge  and  to  refute  once  for  all, 
came  the  discovery  of  the  one  original  work  that  we  have  of 
the  celebrated  master  to  show  his  true  genius  — the 
Hermes  of  Olympia  (Fig.  5£).  There  can  be  no  charge  of 
lack  of  virility  here,  and  assuredly  grace  and  sweetness  were 
never  more  evident  than  in  this  radiant  young  god.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  original  of  Praxiteles  shows  how  far  short 
the  copies  come  in  their  power  to  reveal  the  sculptor’s 
unrivaled  genius. 

This  was  one  of  those  happy  finds  which  come  with  such 
thrilling  effect.  Prof.  Waldstein,  of  the  American  school  of 
Archaeology  in  Greece,  gives  the  story  in  the  true  spirit: 

Pausanias,  the  historian  of  Greek  art,  tells  us  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  his  travels  in  Greece,  of  a temple 
of  Hera  in  Olympia.  He  mentions  as  one  of  the  statues  of  the 
temple  “ a Hermes  of  stone  carrying  the  infant  Dionysius,  a work 
of  Praxiteles.”  ...  In  the  spring  of  1877,  the  German 
excavators  at  Olympia  came  upon  the  temple,  which,  from  topo- 
graphical reasons,  they  concluded  must  be  this  Heraion  of  Pau- 
sanias.  If  by  stretch  of  sympathy  you  put  yourselves  into  the 
place  of  excavators  in  distant  Greece  and  in  the  lonely  valley  of 
Otympia,  burning  with  scientific  ardor,  and  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  not  only  the  country  that  sent  them  and  whose  government 


Fig.  52  — The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  Olympia. 
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defrayed  the  enormous  expenses  of  these  excavations,  but  also 
the  whole  of  civilized  Europe  was  eagerly  watching  their  pro- 
ceedings in  expectation  of  great  results;  and  if,  furthermore,  you 
bear  in  mind  that  the  results  up  to  that  moment,  though  consid- 
erable, were  far  below  what  had  been  hoped  for  — then  you  can 
adequately  figure  to  yourselves  the  excitement  and  joy  which 
thrilled  through  these  men,  when,  in  this  temple,  the  pick  and 
spade  of  the  digger  cleared  away  the  spoil  and  debris  of  centuries 
until  pure  white  marble  gleamed  forth,  and  gradually  the  beautiful 
form  of  a youthful  male  figure  firmly  embedded  in  the  fragments 
of  the  wall  which  had  sunk  over  it,  was  brought  to  light. 

The  legs  below  the  knees,  the  right  forearm,  the  plinth  and  part 
of  the  trunk  of  a tree  on  which  the  figure  rested  were  missing. 
Subsequently,  however  fragments  of  a little  child,  evidently  on 
the  left  arm,  and  the  drapery  were  found.  . . . There  could 

be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  marble  Hermes  by  Praxiteles  which 
Pausanias  mentions. 

The  fine  piece  of  Parian  marble  has  a peculiar  luminosity 
which  gives  it  a radiancy ; it  is  able  to  express  various  qual- 
ities : the  sheer  linen  of  the  drapery,  the  firm  smooth  flesh  of 
the  body,  the  soft  skin  of  the  face  and  the  crispness  of  the 
short  hair.  The  vital  energy  of  the  young  god,  the  fine  play 
of  light  on  the  countenance,  which  is  at  once  strong  and 
sweet,  the  far  away  look  in  the  eyes  — in  truth,  the  rare 
charm  of  the  whole  makes  it  a 44  thing  of  beauty  and  a joy 
forever.”  Prof.  Tarbell  has  expressed  the  general  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  Hermes,  when  he  says : 44  For  us,  the 
Plermes  stands  alone  and  without  a rival.” 

Contemporary  with  Praxiteles  is  Scopas  of  Paros,  the 
island  of  beautiful  marble,  whose  activity  dates  395-351 
B.  C.  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were  the  two  most  brilliant  of 
a galaxy  of  great  sculptors  living  at  the  same  time.  The 
wave  of  enthusiasm  in  Athens,  with  its  accompanying  high 
achievement,  was  felt  far  and  wide,  and  at  this  time  we  find 
great  activity  among  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
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the  work  was  characterized  by  amplitude  of  dimension  and 
elaboration.  At  this  period  some  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  were  created,  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus  being 
one  of  them.  Queen  Artemesia  of  Caria,  whose  husband, 
King  Mausolus,  died  351  B.  C.,  decided  to  erect  a tomb  for 
him,  and  the  leading  artists  of  Greece  were  called  to  Asia 
Minor  for  the  purpose,  among  whom  Scopas,  Timotheus, 
Leochares,  and  Bryaxis  were  chief.  The  greatest  of  all 
monuments  was  the  result;  one  which  has  given  its  name  — 
mausoleum  — to  such  memorials.  The  mausoleum  stood  for 
centuries,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1402.  There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  its  construction. 
The  general  plan  seems  to  have  been  an  Ionic  temple,  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-six  columns,  standing  high  on  a massive 
sub-structure.  The  tall  pyramidal  roof,  ascended  by  twenty- 
four  steps,  was  clowned  at  the  apex  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  by  a marble  quadriga,  or  two  wheeled  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses,  harnessed  abreast. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  1846,  and  Mr.  Newton  in 
1857,  sent  to  the  British  Museum  fragments  of  the  frieze,  the 
chariot  and  horses,  the  figure  of  the  king  and  queen,  lions 
and  columns,  all  much  broken.  From  this  debris  a restora- 
tion has  been  attempted.  The  most  important  relics  are 
parts  of  three  different-sized  friezes  with  the  usual  subjects 
depicted  — Greeks,  Amazons,  Centaurs,  Lapiths.  About 
eighty  feet  of  these  are  in  the  Museum,  as  also  one  corner 
of  the  Ionic  temple,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  Ionic  style. 
The  colossal  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  although  much 
damaged  (the  king’s  figure  was  restored  from  seventy-seven 
fragments),  show  a certain  dignity  of  character,  and  differ 
from  the  Greek  types  in  portraying  the  eastern  heavier  fea- 
tures and  thick  straight  hair  (Fig.  53).  Pytheos  was  the 
sculptor  of  the  chariot,  the  royal  pair,  the  horses,  and 


F:g.  53  — Figures  from  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.  British  Museum. 
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charioteer.  The  columns  and  figures  are  arranged  in  one 
room  in  the  British  Museum,  and  altogether  produce  a pro- 
found impression.  The  frieze  shows  masterly  workmanship; 
the  Amazons  are  more  lithe  and  slender  than  in  the  Phigalia 
frieze,  and  separate  groups  are  of  singular  beauty.  They 
are  to  the  fourth  century  what  the  Parthenon  marbles  are 
to  the  fifth,  and,  as  a whole,  “ the  Mausoleum  sculptures 
take  a very  high  place  in  the  great  series  of  architectural 
monuments  which  preserve  to  us  so  much  of  the  original  work 
of  Greece.” 

It  is  uncertain  which  part  of  the  work  is  by  Scopas.  The 
only  absolutely  authentic  originals  from  his  hand  are  several 
broken  fragments  of  heads  excavated  in  1879  at  Tegea,  now 
in  the  Athens  Museum.  In  these  we  see  an  intensity  of  expres- 
sion, which,  from  all  accounts,  was  the  new  element  brought 
into  art  by  him.  The  Apollo  Citharoedus , in  the  Vatican, 
of  heroic  size,  which  Augustus  had  placed  on  the  Palatine, 
is  a copy  of  a famous  one  by  Scopas ; but  while  the  pose  as 
he  stands  in  flowing  robes,  lyre  in  hand  and  head  thrown  back 
in  inspiration  is  full  of  strong  feeling,  it  seems  effeminate, 
perhaps  from  some  imperfection  in  the  copy. 

Pliny  attributes  to  Scopas  some  of  the  sculptured  columns 
of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  which  was  also  one  of  the  seven 
wonders.  One  of  the  sculptured  drums  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  acquired  by  the  excavations  of  Mr.  Wood,  1863-74. 
The  subject  as  well  as  the  artist  is  still  an  open  question: 
whether  the  delicately  carved  figures  are  Alcestis  between 
Thanatos  and  Hermes,  or  some  other  characters,  there  is  in 
the  group  a pathos,  new  to  Greek  art,  and  a mark  of  Scopas. 

The  best  known  sculpture  ascribed  to  Scopas  is  the  Niobe 
Group . There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  creator 
of  these  marbles ; Praxiteles,  Scopas,  or  some  unknown  sculp- 
tor of  the  same  school  are  mentioned.  If  emotion,  intense  and 
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passionate  feeling,  are  the  characteristics  of  Scopas,  these 
marbles  speak  more  for  him  than  for  the  dreamy  gentle 
Praxiteles.  The  original  group  came  from  Asia  Minor  where 
Scopas  was  most  active.  It  seems  that  dramatic  sculpture 
was  a feature  of  the  time  and  region,  and  no  better  theme 
could  be  offered  for  dramatic  effect  than  the  story  of  Niobe. 
The  Theban  queen  proud  of  her  family  of  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters  had  boasted  over  Leto  who  had  but  two,  and 
in  response  Leto  sent  the  heavenbom  twins,  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  to  prove  their  superiority  and  take  vengeance.  This 
is  the  moment  chosen  for  the  sculpture,  when  the  children 
are  falling  under  the  darts  of  the  avenging  gods.  One  son 
lies  dead,  a brother  lifts  a falling  sister,  others,  doomed, 
raise  their  eyes  in  helpless  appeal  toward  the  pursuers.  The 
mother  is  the  central  figure,  and  as  she  tries  to  hide  her 
youngest  child  in  her  lap,  her  anguished  face  is  turned  toward 
heaven.  It  is  a tragic  scene  — the  dead,  the  dying,  the 
frenzy,  and  flight,  and,  in  the  midst,  the  stricken  mother. 
It  is  Greek  tragedy  equal  to  that  of  Euripides.  Greek  sculp- 
ture has  finally  put  into  marble  the  deepest  feeling  of  the 
human  heart. 

Figures  of  this  group  are  found  in  various  galleries,  all 
copies,  all  more  or  less  worthy.  The  fourteen  figures  in  the 
Uffizi  in  Florence,  were  found  in  Rome  in  1583,  and  afford 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  study  of  their  relation  to  one 
another  (Fig.  54).  The  finest  single  figure  is  the  statue  of 
the  one  called  the  Eldest  Daughter , in  the  Chiaramonte  Gal- 
lery of  the  Vatican.  It  is  a heroic  figure  stepping  forward 
so  rapidly  that,  in  her  flight,  the  ample  and  graceful  drapery 
is  blown  backward,  so  that  she  resembles  a Victory,  for  which 
she  is  often  mistaken. 

The  Victory  of  Samothrace  (Fig.  55)  has  the  same  style, 
and  by  many  is  placed  in  the  School  of  Scopas.  It  must  have 


Fig.  54  — The  Niobe  Group.  The  Uffizi. 


Fig.  55 — The  Victory  of  Samothrace.  The  Louvre. 
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been  executed  later,  as  it  commemorates  a naval  victory  over 
Ptolemy  306  B.  C.,  which  would  make  it  of  the  next  age. 
High  on  the  rocky  promontory  of  the  loftiest  land  of  the 
Greek  archipelago,  the  glorious  Nike  might  possibly  have 
been  seen  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Troy,  for  Homer  says  that 
from  his  Samothracian  throne,  Poseidon  watched  the  course 
of  the  Trojan  war.  The  figure  is  larger  than  life-size.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  one  hand  she  held  a trumpet,  and  with  an 
eager  rushing  flight,  the  great  wings  still  outspread,  the  fine 
drapery  blown  by  the  wind,  she  has  just  alighted  on  the  prow 
of  a vessel,  which  is  the  form  of  the  pedestal.  It  was  found 
by  the  French  consul,  Champoisseau  in  1873;  later  also 
(1875)  the  pedestal,  in  twenty-three  fragments,  and  sent 
to  Paris.  One  cannot  praise  too  much  the  position  in  which 
the  Nike  is  placed  in  the  Louvre,  where  in  the  high  and  lofty 
corridor,  half  way  up  the  grand  stairway,  she  still  seems 
poised  for  flight. 

The  same  characteristics  of  the  time  and  school  are  seen  in 
the  marbles  from  the  tomb  of  Harpagus,  a general  of  Cyrus, 
discovered  at  Xanthos  in  Asia  Minor  by  Mr.  Fellows.  Like 
the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus  it  had  a massive  sub-struc- 
ture supporting  a light  Ionic  temple  with  sixteen  columns, 
between  which  were  figures  of  Parian  marble,  called  Nereids 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  the  Nereid  Monument . As  the 
figures  are  in  motion  and  have  flying  drapery,  they  are  also 
often  mistaken  for  Victories.  However  they  are  much 
smaller,  and  the  marine  symbols  carved  on  the  base  give  them 
their  name.  Four  of  these  are  in  the  Lycian  room  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  Demeter  of  Cnidos , also  in  the  British  Museum,  found 
by  Newton  in  1858,  is  often  referred  either  to  the  School  of 
Praxiteles  or  to  that  of  Scopas.  It  dates  about  340  B.  C. 
It  is  a life-size  seated  figure  of  a sorrowing  mother,  grieving 
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over  her  daughter  Persephone  who  has  been  carried  away  to 
the  underworld.  It  has  been  called  the  Mater  Dolorosa  of 
Pagan  Art. 

The  graceful  Diana  of  Gabii , in  the  Louvre,  one  of  the  sev- 
eral copies  of  an  Artemis  of  the  time,  is  also  referred  to  this 
school ; and  the  youthful  goddess,  young  and  fair  as  a lovely 
girl,  might  well  take  her  place  by  the  exquisite  and  perfect 
young  gods  or  satyrs  of  Praxiteles. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  LAST  PERIOD  OF  GREEK  ART 

WE  HAVE  come  to  the  last  days  of  Greece  as  a nation. 

The  lofty  spirit  of  the  age  of  victory,  weakened  by 
internal  dissension,  fell  a prey  to  the  spoiler.  The  last  period 
of  art  is  that  of  Greece  in  the  hands  of  her  conquerors.  We 
still  have  Greek  art,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  free  expression 
of  her  own  nationality.  Greece  was  conquered  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  838  B.  C.,  by  Rome  in  146  B.  C.  After  Philip 
was  victorious  at  Chaeronea,  Greece  became  a dependency 
of  the  northern  people.  It  was  no  longer  free  Athens,  Thebes, 
Corinth.  The  glory  of  the  nation  had  departed  and  her  art 
reflects  the  departing  greatness.  As  art  reached  sublimity 
after  the  Persian  victory,  as  it  reflected  intense  emotion  dur- 
ing the  period  of  strife,  so  now  it  reveals  the  conditions  of  a 
state  not  uttering  its  own  free  spirit,  but  under  the  con- 
queror’s hand.  This  period  is  called  Hellenistic  in  distinc- 
tion to  the  Hellenic,  or  pure  Greek. 

Yet  there  is  not  unmitigated  regret  for  the  fall  of  Greece, 
as  by  her  fall  she  was  led  into  a sphere  of  wider  influence. 
As  Alexander  the  Great  succeeded  Philip,  he  started  on  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  in  his  swift  advance,  he  carried 
with  him  the  Greek  spirit  far  from  its  narrow  boundaries 
through  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  far  East.  The  loss  of 
Greek  freedom  was  thus  the  world’s  gain,  working  out  the 
great  principle  of  Tennyson’s  verse  — “ the  individual  with- 
ers but  the  world  grows  more  and  more.”  Greece  as  a nation 
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was  lost,  but  the  Greek  spirit  was  to  live  forever  as  it  entered 
into  the  world’s  growth. 

We  shall  therefore  expect  to  find  Hellenistic  works  in  the 
track  of  Alexander’s  conquests.  In  Greece  there  was  little 
activity.  Athens  was  a business  place,  producing  only  minor 
art  works,  and  the  Peloponnese  showed  the  final  school  of 
sculpture.  The  last  great  name  in  Greece  was  Lysippus  of 
Sicyon,  active  between  330-320  B.  C.  He  worked  chiefly 
in  bronze,  and  it  is  said  that  fifteen  hundred  statues  came 
from  his  hand  — athletes,  portraits,  a few  gods  (chiefly  the 
Heracles  cycle)  — yet  of  all  these  not,  one  original  is  left. 
His  style  is  handed  down  in  the  marble  copy  of  his  bronze 
athlete,  the  Apoxyomenos , found  in  the  Trastevere  at  Rome, 
1849,  now  in  the  Vatican  (Fig.  56).  It  represents  an  athlete 
scraping  his  arm  with  the  strigil  to  remove  the  oil  and  sand 
after  his  exercise  in  the  palaestra.  Lysippus  departed  from 
the  canon  of  Polyclitus,  making  his  athlete  taller,  more  slen- 
der, of  a more  nervous  temperament.  The  head  is  smaller 
— one-eighth  of  the  body,  instead  of  one-seventh.  This 
nervous  character  of  his  athlete  shows  a greater  activity, 
an  intensity  akin  to  the  more  restless  period  of  the  history. 
Lysippus  had  many  pupils  and  his  new  canon  was  thus  trans- 
mitted. In  fact,  so  little  is  left  directly  traceable  to  Lysip- 
pus’ own  hands,  that  we  understand  his  importance  more  from 
his  influence.  This  we  find  in  some  justly  admired  figures,  as 
the  bronze  Mercury  at  Rest , and  the  Runners , from  Her- 
culaneum, now  in  Naples,  the  Listening  Hermes , in  London, 
and  the  Praying  Boyy  in  Berlin,  by  Boedas.  Stradonitz 
attributes  the  Dioscuri  of  Monte  Cavallo,  in  Rome,  to  the 
pupils  of  Lysippus,  and  the  beautiful  Girl  of  Antium  to  a 
pupil  named  Phanis. 

Lysippus  was  the  portrait  sculptor  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Of  the  many  noted  copies,  the  bust  in  the  Louvre  is 


Fig.  56  — The  Apoxyomenos.  The  Vatican.  Fig.  57  — Sophocles.  Lateran  Museum,  Rome. 


Fig.  58  — Homer.  Naples. 
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considered  the  most  authentic.  Portrait  sculpture  was  the 
latest  phase  in  Greece.  The  Sophocles  in  the  Lateran  Museum 
is  called  the  most  poetical  portrait  statue  in  existence  (Fig. 

57) .  It  is  probably  a copy  of  a fourth  century  one  that 
adorned  the  Athens  theater.  The  Demosthenes  of  the  Vati- 
can shows  the  thinker;  the  Euripides  near  it,  the  pathetic 
tragic  poet.  There  are  also  Pindar , Anacreon , the  seated 
figures  of  the  poets  Menander , and  Posidippus , the  latter  by 
some  ranked  as  an  original  Greek  work.  While  some  of  these 
are  actual  portraits  and  give  us  the  likeness  of  the  men  who 
made  Greece  as  supreme  in  letters  as  she  was  in  art,  many  of 
them  are  ideals,  such  as  the  Head  of  Homer  in  Naples  (Fig. 

58) .  In  this  the  most  remarkable  effect  is  seen;  the  blind- 
ness is  made  evident  in  the  muscles  and  nerves  about  the  eyes 
and  forehead,  and  old  age  in  the  expression  of  the  face  and 
even  in  the  skin  texture.  It  is  an  ideal  head  of  the  blind 
“ old  man  eloquent.” 

The  chief  activity  of  this  age,  however,  is  found  in  the 
wake  of  Alexander’s  conquests.  Ambitious  to  Hellenize  the 
East,  artists  and  architects  were  set  to  work  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  old  and  new  cities.  In  the  service  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasties  Greek  sculptors  still  produced  impressive  works  of 
art.  The  “ great  finds,”  which  have  revealed  masterpieces 
of  past  ages,  enable  us  to  understand  the  characteristics  of 
this  period. 

At  Sidon,  in  Syria,  we  meet  another  of  those  brilliant  dis- 
coveries that  has  added  to  the  art  knowledge  as  well  as  to 
the  art  treasures  of  today.  This  was  an  unexpected  disclos- 
ure, as  a happy  accident  (1887)  revealed  the  ancient  necropo- 
lis. Here  sixteen  large  sarcophagi,  several  of  them  Egyptian, 
were  found  in  connecting  subterranean  chambers.  They 
are  now  one  of  the  most  delightful  surprises  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  that  Turkish  capital,  where  the  Mohammedan  religion 
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permits  no  plastic  art,  they  bring  to  the  traveler  a new 
conviction  of  the  reach,  power,  and  beauty  of  Greek 
sculpture. 

These  stone  coffins  are  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation, the  figures  complete,  not  even  the  surface  of  the 
marble  discolored  or  scratched.  They  are  of  various  dates, 
and  the  chaste  and  elegant  one  called  the  Tomb  of  the 
Weepers  may  have  come  from  the  fifth  century.  It  is  mod- 
eled after  an  Ionic  temple,  and  has  eighteen  female  figures 
between  the  columns.  Each  woman  is  in  a different  attitude 
of  grief,  and  all  are  so  beautiful  that  each  would  serve  as  a 
model  of  grace.  On  the  sides  of  the  lid  is  a stately  funeral 
procession.  The  sculptor  of  this  sarcophagus  is  supposed  to 
be  Bryaxis. 

The  largest  sarcophagus  called  the  Tomb  of  Alexander 
(Fig.  59),  is  one  of  the  most  superb  pieces  of  sculpture  that 
the  world  knows.  It  is  so  called  because  in  the  battle  of 
Issus,  here  represented,  Alexander  wearing  the  skin  of  a 
lion’s  head  for  a helmet,  leads  the  attack  against  Darius.  The 
Greeks  in  armor  and  the  Persians  swathed  in  drapery  mingle 
in  fierce  combat,  or  lie  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  men  and 
horses.  It  is  a stern  and  desperate  conflict,  and  yet  it 
has  a beauty  that  strikes  one  at  first  with  a dazed  admiration. 
On  the  opposite  side  and  at  each  end  are  scenes  of  a lion 
hunt.  These  are  enclosed  with  a border  consisting  of  a fine 
tracery  of  leaves,  and  an  Ionic  decoration  of  egg  and  dart, 
meander,  and  guilloche  patterns.  The  special  charm  is  in  the 
color;  the  eyes  and  the  hair  have  delicate  tints,  the  skin  is 
an  ivory  against  the  white  marble  background,  while  the 
armor  and  the  garments  are  all  harmoniously  colored  in 
yellow,  violet,  red,  green.  The  only  thing  lacking  is  the 
gold  of  the  bridles  and  trappings  which  was  carried  away 
by  the  spoilers.  The  many  details  are  perfect,  and  we  have 


Fig.  59  — The  (So-called)  Tomb  of  Alexander.  Constantinople. 


Fig.  60  — The  Dying  Gaul.  The  Capitoline. 
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here  a standard  by  which  to  realize  the  splendid  effect  of 
the  Greek  combination  of  color  and  sculpture. 

The  extensive  excavations  of  1878-86  at  Pergamum, 
brought  to  light  the  height  of  Hellenistic  art.  Winckelmann, 
a century  and  a half  before,  had  called  this  age  the  66  exag- 
gerated and  dramatic,”  and  yet  it  was  never  his  good  fortune 
to  see  the  marbles  which  verified  his  judgment  of  the  time, 
but  which  are  so  impressive  that  the  term  “ exaggerated  ” 
cannot  here  be  considered  derogatory.  The  fourth  impor- 
tant set  of  marbles,  the  type  of  the  fourth  period,  are  the 
Pergamene  marbles  now  in  Berlin.  As  the  Aegina  marbles 
gave  the  first  or  archaic  period,  the  Olympian  the  second  or 
transitional,  the  Parthenon  the  sublime  and  highest  achieve- 
ment, so  the  Pergamene  marbles  represent  the  last  period 
where  perfect  technique  is  used  for  dramatic  effect  and  art 
departs  from  the  high  principle  of  repose. 

Pergamum  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  made 
by  the  dismemberment  of  Alexander’s  world-empire.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Attalid  kings,  who  drove  back 
the  Gauls  — the  fierce  barbarians  who  had  been  invading 
southern  Europe  for  a hundred  years.  To  celebrate  these 
victories  sculptors  were  summoned  from  the  Greek  cities,  and 
the  supreme  works  of  the  Hellenistic  period  of  Greek  art 
resulted.  Of  the  earlier  works  of  this  period,  the  pedestals 
still  standing  in  Pergamum,  we  can  distinguish  a number  in 
various  galleries.  The  most  famous  is  the  noble  figure  of 
the  Dying  Gaul , or  Galatian , in  the  Capitol  (Fig.  60). 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Gladiator  and  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a copy  of  a Pergamene 
bronze,  and  as  it  is  of  Asia  Minor  marble  it  is  considered  a 
genuine  Pergamene  copy.  The  race  characteristics  of  the 
Gaul  are  seen  in  the  thick  skin,  the  stiff  moustache  and  hair, 
the  large  joints  and  irregular  features,  all  a contrast  to  the 
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Greek.  He  has  fallen  on  his  shield,  painfully  holding  him- 
self erect,  while  his  head  droops  with  approaching  death. 
The  Greek  sculptor  has  not  denied  to  a barbarian  foe  dig- 
nity and  fortitude,  and  the  touch  of  sympathy  lends  a rare 
pathos  to  the  figure. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  Arria  and  Paetus,  in  the  Terme  Museum 
in  Rome.  Here  the  Gaul  meets  death  with  the  same  forti- 
tude, first  killing  his  wife,  then  himself,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  type  and  the  subject  are  new 
to  Greek  art.  A number  of  other  figures  with  this  racial  dis- 
tinction are  scattered  throughout  various  museums,  and 
probably  originated  in  Pergamum.  The  Wrestlers , in  the 
Uffizi,  the  Barbarmi  Faun , in  Munich,  and  the  many  pros- 
trate figures  of  Galatians,  Persians,  Amazons,  and  Giants, 
some  of  them  small  marbles  (about  three  feet  in  length)  of 
striking  dramatic  effect. 

The  special  work,  however,  that  marks  this  period  is  the 
Pergamene  frieze  in  Berlin.  Attalus  I and  his  son,  Eumenes 
II,  raised  an  altar  on  the  citadel  of  Pergamum  in  com- 
memoration of  their  victory  over  the  Gauls  and  the  Syrians 
(180  B.  C.)  (Fig.  61).  The  altar,  in  honor  of  Zeus,  stood 
on  a high  terrace,  and  about  its  base  ran  a sculptured  frieze, 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a uniform  height  of  seven 
and  one-half  feet.  Here  was  represented  the  battle  of  the 
Gods  and  Giants,  called  the  Gigantomachy.  Never  has  this 
old  favorite  subject  of  Greek  art  been  more  powerfully  por- 
trayed (Fig.  62).  It  is  a Homeric  conflict;  the  most  pas- 
sionate, fiercest  struggle  in  Greek  art.  All  the  gods,  the 
whole  cycle  of  great  and  lesser  divinities,  fight  by  the  side 
of  their  supreme  god,  Zeus,  and  are  victorious  everywhere. 
The  Giants  in  whose  aid  even  Gaea,  mother  earth,  arises, 
cry  aloud  as  the  aegis  of  Zeus  flashes  upon  them  or  Athena 
seizes  their  double-winged  leader,  Alcyoneus.  Lion-headed 


Ftg.  61  — Altar  of  Zeus  at  Pergamum  (Restored). 


Fig.  62  — Pergameste  Frieze.  Berlin  Museum. 
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monsters,  serpent-bodied  creatures,  a turbulent,  confused 
mass  of  colossal,  weird,  imaginative  creations  make  a tremen- 
dous effect.  The  wild  fury  knows  no  limit  in  its  raging.  It 
is  like  the  hellish  brood  of  Milton.  This  is  a new  Greek 
art,  far  from  the  Olympic  solemnity  of  Athens,  but  it  has 
a power  and  strength  of  its  own.  The  frieze  is  a masterpiece, 
and  in  those  centuries  was  looked  upon  as  a marvel. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  offer  brilliant  types 
of  Hellenistic  art.  The  Rhodian  school,  named  from  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  produced  more  than  a 
hundred  colossal  statues.  Chares,  the  pupil  of  Lysippus, 
made  the  island  famous  by  his  bronze  Colossus , one  of  the 
seven  wonders.  Executed  in  303  B.  C.,  after  twelve  years 
of  labor,  it  stood  only  sixty  years  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake,  but  the  ruins  were  still  held  as  a wonder 
for  centuries.  From  the  testimony  of  coins  it  is  supposed 
to  have  represented  the  sungod  Helios.  It  was  one  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  in  height,  and  is  recorded  to  have  “ cost 
as  much  as  sixteen  golden  statues.”  It  required  skill, 
mechanical  as  well  as  artistic,  to  create  and  execute  so 
immense  a work,  yet  we  feel  that  the  impulse  arose  more  from 
a desire  for  effect  that  for  the  love  of  art. 

The  best  known  work  of  the  Rhodian  school  is  the  Laocoon 
(Fig.  63),  executed  by  the  three  artists,  Agesandros, 
Athenodorus,  and  Polydorus.  Pliny  says  that  in  his  time 
it  was  considered  superior  to  anything  ever  produced  in 
sculpture  or  painting.  During  the  centuries  when  ancient 
original  works  were  rare,  it  held  a place  of  honor  and  influ- 
ence, but  since  the  late  discoveries  of  the  greatest  original 
masterpieces  it  is  known  to  be  of  the  exaggerated  style  of 
the  Pergamene  school.  The  story  of  the  Laocoon , as  told 
by  Vergil  is  well  known  — how  the  hissing  serpents,  sent  by 
Apollo,  glide  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  and,  on  the  Trojan 
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coast,  seize  the  sons  of  the  priest  Laocoon  even  while  at  the 
altar.  He  rushes  to  their  rescue  but  is  also  involved  in  the 
coils  of  the  monsters  who  devour  their  tender  flesh.  This  is 
the  moment  portrayed  — one  son  is  succumbing,  the  other 
still  struggles  for  freedom,  while  Laocoon,  writhing  in  agony, 
seems  to  cry  to  the  gods  above.  It  is  a painful  scene  and 
many  critics  have  considered  it  degenerate  art,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  purely  physical  suffering.  The  dignity  of  suffering 
and  death  as  in  the  Niobe  Group , and  the  Dying  Galatian , 
has  changed  here  to  an  exhibition  of  bodily  torment.  It  was 
found  in  1506  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  and  Michelangelo  made 
a wrong  restoration  of  the  limbs.  The  hand  of  Laocoon 
should  have  grasped  the  back  of  his  neck  in  agony  instead 
of  being  stretched  out  with  the  extended  serpent  coils.  No 
work  of  art  has  been  subjected  to  more  criticism  than  the 
Laocoon . It  is  said  that  the  sons  are  not  young  boys,  but 
merely  small  men,  that  the  “ serpents  bite  like  dogs  ” and 
are  “ zoological  monstrosities,”  and  Ruskin  concludes:  “No 
group  has  exercised  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  art.”  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  Pergamene  marbles  we  can  see  that  the 
group  is  a reflection  of  the  scenes  there.  There  is  the  same 
conflict  with  writhing  serpents  and  the  agony  of  the  tortured 
body,  yet  in  the  Laocoon  group  the  nobler  dignity  of  the 
great  frieze  is  lacking. 

Another  Rhodian  group,  although  of  later  date  (first 
century),  executed  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  skill 
by  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  is  the  Farnese  Bull , in  Naples, 
found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  in  1546  (Pig.  64).  It  is 
the  largest  piece  of  sculpture  ever  made  of  a single  block  of 
marble,  and  was  probably  intended  for  a garden.  It  shows 
symmetry  from  every  point  of  view.  The  story  is  the  tragic 
theme  of  Euripedes’  drama  which  centers  about  Antiope. 
Antiope  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Dirce  who  decreed  that 


Fig.  63  — Laocoon.  The  Vatican.  Fig.  64  — The  Farnese  Bull.  Naples. 


Fig.  65  — Apollo  Belvedere.  The  Vatican. 
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she  should  be  tied  to  the  horns  of  a bull  and  dragged  through 
the  city.  Her  sons,  Zethus  and  Amphion,  arrive  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  and  are  now  turning  the  punishment  upon  Dirce. 
They  are  securing  the  rope  to  the  horns  while  Antiope  looks 
on  in  calm  complacency.  There  are  many  subjects  in  the 
group  — the  two  godlike  young  heroes,  two  graceful  women, 
a little  goddess  (Cithaeron),  the  enraged  bull,  a shepherd’s 
dog,  rocks,  vines,  and  other  accessories,  all  skillfully  ren- 
dered. With  all  our  admiration  for  the  skill,  there  is  no 
inner  response  of  soul  to  this  work.  Greek  mastery  of  tech- 
nique is  here,  but  the  Greek  spirit  has  fled. 

Corinth  fell  in  146  B.  C.,  and  Greece  became  a Roman 
province.  The  culture  of  Hellenism  was  carried  west  and 
conquered  the  capitol  of  the  world.  The  Greeks  are  now  in 
the  service  of  ostentatious,  proud,  self-worshipping  Rome. 
Greek  skill  and  beauty  we  shall  still  have,  but  the  noble 
simplicity  and  sincerity  have  passed  away.  It  is  the  age  of 
Graeco-Roman  art,  and  its  characteristics.  There  is  much 
uncertainty  and  widely  different  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
works  of  this  period,  and  exact  dates  and  verifications  are 
not  possible. 

The  Apollo  Belvedere , in  the  Vatican,  seems  the  type  of 
this  ostentatious  period  (Fig.  65).  By  Woerman,  Furt- 
wangler,  Springer,  and  the  leading  German  authorities  this 
is  ascribed  to  Leochares,  a fellow-sculptor  with  Scopas  on 
the  great  mausoleum.  By  others  it  is  placed  with  the  Niobe 
Group ; still  others  claim  it  as  Hellenistic.  This  marble  copy 
of  an  original  bronze,  was  found  at  Antium  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  Belvedere  where  it 
now  stands.  It  is  justly  popular,  as  it  is  a truly  radiant 
god.  The  superb  head,  the  noble  face  with  its  scornful  smile 
and  air  of  divine  superiority  be-speak  divinity;  yet  the  pose 
and  attitude  seem  self-conscious  and  dramatic.  If  he  is  taking 
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part  in  a battle,  having  just  sent  the  arrow,  there  would  be 
a purpose  in  the  attitude,  but  stern  battle  would  seem  to 
call  for  a more  sturdy  planting  of  the  feet  and  a serious- 
ness incompatible  with  the  graceful  pose.  There  are  sev- 
eral copies  of  an  uncertain  original. 

The  same  style  is  seen  in  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo,  the 
so-called  Diana  of  Versailles , in  the  Louvre  (Fig.  66).  It 
has  the  same  lightness,  dash,  and  grace  and  is  equally  popu- 
lar. The  small  exquisite  head  with  its  beautiful  hair,  the 
face  proud  and  winning,  the  elegance  of  the  whole  give  her 
a truly  Greek  spirit.  If  she  is  also  engaged  in  conflict  as 
is  her  heaven-born  brother,  the  pose,  which  seems  so  self- 
conscious,  could  be  justified  especially  when  considered  in 
the  original  position  with  surroundings  now  unknown. 

Statues  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period  exist  in  large  num- 
ber and  are  found  in  many  galleries.  Greek  artists  were 
employed  by  the  Romans  to  make  replicas  of  the  renowned 
Greek  wrorks,  and  the  change  of  conditions  may  have  caused 
the  loss  of  just  that  shade  of  the  truth  which  is  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  original.  This  may  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Artemis  (Diana 
of  Versailles ),  and  also  of  another  disputed  statue,  the 
A res  Ludovisi.  By  many,  the  latter  is  assigned  to  Lysippus. 
Here  again  the  conscious  attitude  and  pose  seem  unlike  the 
great  Ares,  the  god  of  war;  some  authorities  explain  this 
pose  as  the  expression  of  Ares  when  absorbed  in  his  passion 
for  Aphrodite. 

There  can  be  no  dispute,  however,  with  regard  to  that 
perfect  exponent  of  this  spirit  of  affectation,  the  Venus  de 
Medici , in  the  Uffizi  (Fig.  67).  It  is  ascribed  to  Cleomenes 
and  was  found  in  Rome  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  is  the  goddess  at  the  moment  of  Paris’ 
decision,  when  she  unveils  all  her  beauty  to  win  his  favor. 


Fig.  66  — Diana  of  Versailles.  The  Louvre.  Fig.  67  — Venus  de  Medici.  The  Uffizi. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  a self-conscious  moment.  There  is  nothing 
divine  to  bring  the  beholder  to  her  feet,  but  it  is  a coquettish 
challenge  for  admiration  of  the  charms  so  consciously  dis- 
played. Exquisitely  carved,  with  extreme  beauty  of  line, 
curve,  and  proportion,  we  acknowledge  the  charm,  but  we 
do  not  bow  in  homage.  It  is  a lovely  woman,  but  the  Greek 
divinity  has  left  the  shrine. 

The  Sleeping  Ariadne , in  the  Vatican,  has  the  same  self- 
conscious  air.  Reposing  in  a studied  attitude,  the  arm  over 
her  head  showing  its  loveliest  curves,  the  face  is  in  absolute 
calm.  This  never  would  have  been  the  Greek  conception  of 
the  storm-tossed  soul  of  the  grief-stricken,  abandoned,  pas- 
sionate Ariadne. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  the  period  the  Farnese  Hercules 
shows  distended  muscles  to  display  his  strength.  An  inscrip- 
tion attributes  this  to  Glycon  of  Athens,  but  it  is  thought  to 
be  an  exaggerated  copy  of  an  early  original  of  Lysippus. 
It  was  found  in  1540,  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  is  now  in 
the  Naples  Museum.  The  Torso  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican 
has  a similar  undue  muscular  development  (Fig.  68).  Some 
critics  consider  it  as  an  exaggeration  of  a Sitting  Heracles 
by  Lysippus,  others  of  the  Cyclops,  Polyphemus.  The  work 
is  signed  by  Apollonius,  but  many  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
works  were  signed  even  when  self-confessed  copies  of  the  old 
masters,  and  this  need  not  mean  that  it  is  his  creation. 
Michaelangelo  is  reported  to  have  been  a great  admirer  of 
the  Torso  Belvedere , which  was  found  in  his  time  at  Rome, 
and  possibly  the  study  of  this  and  of  the  Laocoon  led  to 
his  own  similar  exaggeration  in  the  portrayal  of  muscles. 

The  Greek  sculptors  in  Rome  worked  on  the  old  themes 
and  copied  the  old  statues  to  suit  their  Roman  masters.  Yet 
there  was  an  attempt  even  then  to  assert  their  own  spirit, 
and  we  find  Pasiteles,  an  Italian  Greek,  writing  a book  in 
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five  volumes  on  the  true  Greek  art;  and  he  himself  in  works 
of  marble,  gold,  and  bronze  attempted  to  restore  some  of 
the  Greek  simplicity.  A number  of  artists  in  Rome  became 
his  followers.  Of  this  style  are  the  beautiful  Orestes  and 
Electra , at  Naples  (Fig.  69),  and  the  Mother  and  Son , by 
Menelaos,  in  the  Terme  Museum.  We  see  the  return  to  an 
earlier  style,  even  with  a touch  of  the  archaic.  The  artists 
were  called  the  New  Attic  sculptors.  By  this  movement  in 
the  first  century  in  Rome,  many  an  old  masterpiece  has  been 
preserved  by  a devoted  copyist. 

The  tale  of  Greek  sculpture  has  been  told.  Within  a 
few  centuries  it  had  passed  from  the  first  effort  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  in  the  representation  of  the  human  form,  until 
it  had  rapidly  mastered  the  expression  of  the  noblest  thought 
and  the  deepest  emotion  of  the  soul;  and  if,  in  the  last  days, 
its  art  became  conscious  of  its  own  power  and  so  lost  its 
sincerity,  nevertheless  Greek  sculpture  had  accomplished  its 
mission.  It  had  brought  upon  earth  the  power  to  express 
in  material  substance  the  noblest  ideals  of  the  divine,  as  well 
as  all  the  attributes  of  the  human  soul.  It  had  also  acquired 
a technical  skill  which  found  no  expression  too  subtle  or 
too  elusive  for  reproduction. 


Fig.  68  — The  Toeso  Belvedere.  The  Vatican.  Fig.  69  — Orestes  and  Electra.  Naples. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ROMAN  ART 

THE  Greeks  left  an  inheritance  to  the  ages  of  the  ideals  of 
plastic  art.  The  Romans  worked  on  vastly  different 
ideals,  and  their  art  feeling  expressed  itself  in  a noble  archi- 
tecture. To  understand  the  art  spirit  of  Rome  we  must 
think  of  her  time-defying  structures,  her  roads,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  walls,  and  towers ; her  temples,  theaters,  baths,  and 
arches.  We  must  remember  that  she  was  the  great  builder 
of  the  world;  that  under  her  conquering  and  administering 
sway  cities  arose,  each  one,  however  small,  rejoicing  in 
Roman  architecture.  In  Africa,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Gaul, 
on  the  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  Rhine,  and  the  far-off  borders  of 
Britain,  Roman  genius  spread  the  tokens  of  her  art.  The 
art  spirit  took  a practical  form  in  a stupendous  architecture 
which  was  not  for  mere  love  of  beauty,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  life  — to  meet  the  many  necessities  of  state  and  people, 
for  public  enterprise  and  entertainment,  for  private  luxury 
and  comfort. 

Even  Athens  felt  this  broad  spirit  of  Rome.  Some  of  the 
structures  of  her  Roman  period  were  part  of  her  glory,  and 
the  Roman  ruins  still  add  to  her  interest.  In  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  however,  the  Romans  came  in  contact  with  a peo- 
ple superior  to  themselves  in  literary  and  artistic  endow- 
ment. Here  the  Greeks  conquered  their  conquerors.  The 
sight  of  the  art  of  the  Greek  cities  led  the  Romans  into  a 
like  adornment  of  their  own  state.  Greek  works  were  car- 
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ried  in  great  numbers  to  the  Capitol,  and  thus  many  Greek 
masterpieces  found  their  way  to  Italy.  Even  before  the 
downfall  of  Greece,  Rome  had  felt  an  admiration  for  Greek 
art,  as  from  the  earliest  times  she  had  despoiled  the  Greek 
colonies  of  southern  Italy,  and  Sicily.  As  her  generals 
marched  through  the  Greek  provinces,  they  eagerly  seized 
art  works  and  sent  them  home  to  secure  favor.  We  read  of 
triumphal  processions  graced  with  Greek  works  of  art  as 
each  province  was  conquered.  In  212  B.  C.  Marcellus,  called 
“ the  high  pirate  of  art,”  brought  many,  and  to  the  charge 
of  rapacity  replied,  that  he  desired  to  adorn  Rome  and  to 
introduce  a taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  elegance  of  the  Greeks. 
In  197  B.  C.  Flaminius  brought  such  vast  treasures  to  Rome 
that  three  days  were  required  for  the  triumphal  procession 
to  pass  into  the  city.  On  the  first  day  came  marbles  and 
bronzes ; on  the  second,  vases  and  reliefs ; on  the  third,  paint- 
ings. In  189  B.  C.  Fulvius  had  a similar  triumph  adorned 
with  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  bronzes,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  marbles,  and  a company  of  Greek  artists.  After  the 
fall  of  Macedon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  of  statues 
were  transported  among  which  was  mentioned  an  Athena  by 
Phidias.  In  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  146  B.  C.,  many  art  works  were  destroyed,  and 
many  sent  in  various  directions.  After  this,  Greece  was  an 
open  field  for  plunder.  As  late  as  Nero’s  time  (68  A.  D.), 
the  plundering  still  continued  as  he  sent  officials  to  search 
for  art  works  and  secured  five  hundred  bronzes  from  Delphi 
alone. 

Many  stem  old  Romans,  however,  disdained  art  as  of  no 
practical  value.  Cicero  publicly  declared  that  his  nation 
was  called  to  rule  the  world,  and  not  to  create  bronze  and 
marble  images ; but  privately  he  instructed  Atticus  to  send 
him  statues  for  his  villa  at  Gaeta.  Seneca  complained  that 
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too  much  time  was  wasted  in  art  gossip.  But  the  Greek 
literature,  which  the  Romans  read  with  special  eagerness, 
made  many  references  to  statues  and  paintings.  Rhetorical 
treatises  used  them  as  illustrations,  and  as  it  became  necessary 
to  know  them  in  order  to  understand  the  literature,  it  soon 
became  a part  of  a “ polite  education  ” to  be  informed  about 
works  of  art ; and  it  was  considered  “ good  tone  ” to  have 
seen  some  of  the  celebrated  works.  There  was  but  a step 
from  this  to  make  it  good  form  to  possess  a statue  or  a 
painting,  and  it  was  said  that  Julius  Caesar  and  others  col- 
lected art  treasures  as  though  mad.  Private  houses  and 
gardens  were  beautified  and  public  buildings  were  adorned 
with  Greek  art.  Yet,  proud  as  they  were  of  ownership  and 
art  knowledge,  they  looked  down  on  the  Greek  scholars  and 
artists  working  among  them,  saying:  “ Who  would  not 

admire  a work  of  Phidias  and  Polyclitus,  yet  who  would  wish 
to  be  Phidias  or  Polyclitus  ? 55  That  was  the  Roman  stand- 
point. He  would  use  art  as  a matter  of  ostentation,  yet  his 
Roman  pride  forbade  a desire  to  lay  claim  to  its 
creation. 

Even  the  fragments  found  were  made  to  serve  as  decora- 
tions — columns  of  all  kinds  for  the  basilicas,  friezes  for 
baths  and  temples.  A museum  was  opened  on  the  Palatine 
for  a collection  where  every  phase  of  Greek  art  from  the 
archaic  to  the  Pergamene  period  was  represented. 

There  were  attempts  to  move  the  Olympian  Zeus  to  Rome, 
and  many  accounts  tell  of  the  transfer  of  rarest  works. 

When  the  original  sources  began  to  fail  under  this  cease- 
less drain,  it  became  necessary  to  make  copies  of  the  origi- 
nals to  meet  the  demand.  It  was  not  the  love  of  art  which 
led  to  the  consuming  desire,  it  was  the  “ fad  ” of  the  day. 
Yet  we  are  grateful  for  the  enthusiasm  which  led  to  the 
preservation  of  many  of  the  ideals  of  old  Greek  art.  Were 
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it  not  for  this,  many  of  the  renowned  statues  would  have 
been  known  only  by  the  even  less  satisfactory  means  of 
literature. 

Thus  came  the  period  of  the  work  of  Greek  artists  in 
Rome,  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  the  time  of  the  New  Attic 
School,  and  the  activity  of  Pasiteles.  Greek  copies  and, 
later,  Roman  copies  were  made  of  famous  works,  often  many 
replicas  of  the  same  statue.  Sometimes  they  were  palmed  off 
as  originals,  sometimes  they  bore  the  name  simply  of  the 
copyist. 

Here  is  found  the  source  of  the  later  difficulties  as  to 
which  are  originals  and  which  Greek  copies  of  originals, 
which  later  Roman  copies,  and  what  relation  a name  really 
bears  to  a statue  — that  of  its  creator  or  its  copyist.  Such 
are  the  multitudes  of  statues,  that  now  fill  the  galleries  of 
Europe,  and  confuse  us.  In  every  province,  in  every  villa, 
wherever  there  had  been  a wealthy  Roman,  statues  were 
found  in  later  times  and  brought  to  the  collections,  and 
scholars  began  their  interminable,  never  settled  discussions 
about  them.  Many  are  plainly  copies  and  types  of  the  Greek 
gods  or  heroes.  There  are  a half  dozen  of  the  Crouching 
Venus , many  a Silenus  and  the  Child  Bacchus , more  of  Eros 
Drawing  the  Bow , and  the  Boy  with  the  Goose , not  to  speak  of 
figures  of  the  gods,  athletes,  and  heroes. 

At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  when  many  of  the  notable 
statues  were  dug  up,  as  the  Laocoon , and  the  Niobe  Group , 
they  were  naturally  thought  to  be  Roman. 

Italian  patriotic  pride  in  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire led  to  the  natural  presumption  that  objects  found  on  the  soil 
of  Rome  were  of  Roman  creation  as  regards  subject  and  origin. 
That  these  objects  were  generally  copies  or  direct  importations 
of  Greek  art  was  absolutely  unknown.* 

* Goodyear,  History  of  Art. 
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In  1756,  John  Winckelmann,  a German  scholar  and  a deep 
and  original  thinker,  promulgated  and  attempted  to  prove 
the  theory  that  these  works  were  copies  of  the  original 
Greek.  All  ideas  of  art  were  revolutionized,  and  as  a result 
came  the  “ Greek  revival  ” of  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  led  to  the  subsequent  excavations  and 
the  discovery  of  originals.  Greece  became  the  goal  and  the 
stamping  ground  for  archaeologists.  The  islands  and  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  were  made  to  yield  up  their  treasures.  Thus 
was  revealed  a whole  new  inspiring  art  world.  Today  we 
study  the  originals  of  every  phase  of  Greek  art:  the  first 
archaic  expressions,  the  Aeginetan,  the  Olympian,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Pergamene,  the  Victories  of  Samothrace  and 
of  Paeonius,  the  Hermes.  Yet  all  these  great  works  were 
unknown  to  the  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  even  to  the 
art-lovers  and  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  All  were  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  Greece  through  later  and  inferior 
works,  and  paying  homage  to  their  own  mother  Rome. 

The  earliest  form  of  genuine  Roman  art  seems  to  have 
been  portraiture.  Wax  portraits,  colored  as  true  to  life  as 
possible,  were  made  of  the  members  of  the  family  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  each  house  pos- 
sessed a wax  portrait  gallery  of  its  ancestors,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  funerals  these  wax  masks  were  worn  by  persons  who 
thus  represented  all  the  ancestors  as  present  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  next  step  took  the  more  permanent  form  of 
marble  and  bronze  portrait  statues.  Gradually  the  Capitol 
became  adorned  with  such,  until  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  there  existed  many  figures  of  kings,  officers  of 
state,  and  of  mythological  and  historical  characters.  At 
this  time  the  bronze  group  of  the  Wolf  Nursing  Romulus 
and  Remus  was  placed  on  the  Lupercal,  the  very  spot  of  the 
ancient  tradition. 
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In  the  second  century  B.  C.,  the  influx  of  Greek  master- 
pieces produced  a genuine  art  and  from  this  period  on  it 
made  rapid  strides.  During  the  closing  days  of  the  Republic 
we  have  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  the  work  of  the  New 
Attic  School,  and  the  prevalence  of  Greek  copies.  Some  of 
the  best  Roman  portrait  sculpture  of  this  time  still  exists  — 
various  statues  of  Julius  Caesar  (Fig.  70),  Cicero,  Pompey, 
all  show  the  Roman  character  in  contrast  to  the  Greek.  The 
lines  of  the  face  and  forehead,  the  prominent  nose  and  cheek 
bones,  the  firm-closed  mouth,  betoken  the  man  of  action,  of 
everyday  emergencies  and  executive  ability,  with  little  of 
dreams  or  poetry.  Under  the  influence  and  with  the  work- 
manship of  the  Greeks,  some  ideal  portrait  statues  were 
created.  The  much  disputed  Germanicus  in  the  Louvre,  while 
purely  Roman  in  facial  expression  has  the  calmness  and 
introspection  of  the  Greek  type. 

In  imperial  times  true  Roman  art  reached  its  zenith, 
especially  in  the  Golden  Age,  the  time  of  Augustus  (30 
B.  C.  to  14  A.  D.).  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  two  por- 
traits of  himself,  the  Young  Augustus  (Fig.  71),  and 
Augustus  Imperator  (Fig.  72).  The  head  of  the  former  has 
the  clear-cut  distinguished  features  of  the  pure  ideal  boy; 
the  latter  is  the  ideal  ruler  with  perfect  dignity  and  strength. 
This  statue  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found  at  Porta  Prima 
near  Rome  in  1863.  It  was  probably  made  about  17  B.  C., 
when  the  Emperor  was  forty-three  years  of  age  and  shows  him 
at  the  height  of  his  power  and  full  of  majesty.  It  is  of 
heroic  size,  in  the  attitude  of  a speaker,  and  the  armor  adds 
to  the  dignity.  The  little  cupid  on  a dolphin  at  his  feet 
refers  to  the  divine  descent  of  the  Julian  family. 

The  seated  statues  of  Agrippina  the  Elder , in  Naples,  and 
of  the  Younger  Agrippina , in  Rome,  give  the  Roman  charac- 
teristics as  well  as  the  personal  traits  of  the  two  women. 


Fig.  70 — Julius  Caesar.  Fig.  71  — The  Young  Au-  Fig.  72  — The  Emperor  Augustus. 

The  Louvre.  gustus.  The  Vatican.  The  Vatican. 


eagmekt  from  the  Altae  Called  “ Aba  Pacis.”  National  Museum,  Rome. 
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The  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilded  bronze, 
which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  in  the  place  chosen  for  it  by 
Michelangelo,  belongs  among  the  best  portrait  statues.  If 
we  may  apply  the  term  “ beautiful 99  to  any  creations  of  this 
period  or  type,  it  would  justly  be  given  to  some  of  the  many 
representations  of  the  Young  Antinous,  a Bithynian  youth, 
famous  for  his  beauty,  and  a favorite  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  While  in  Egypt,  some  mystic  rite  demanded  a 
sacrifice  of  life  to  save  the  emperor,  and  the  boy  threw  him- 
self into  the  Nile,  a propitiatory  sacrifice  for  his  beloved 
ruler  and  friend.  Hadrian  caused  images  of  the  youth  to 
be  placed  everywhere.  They  represent  a dreamy,  sometimes 
melancholy  person,  the  brow  overshadowed  by  clustering 
curls.  The  relief  in  the  Villa  Albani  is  considered  the  best 
portrait,  although  busts  in  the  Louvre  and  Vatican  are 
sometimes  preferred. 

Aside  from  these,  there  is  little  that  demands  attention 
in  the  great  collections  in  the  museums  of  busts  and  statues 
of  Roman  men  and  sometimes  women.  They  may  be  useful 
for  study  from  the  historical,  ethnological,  or  psychologi- 
cal standpoint,  but  scarcely  from  the  artistic. 

Next  to  portraiture,  the  leading  feature  of  Roman  art  is 
found  in  relief.  This  form  of  art  could  adapt  itself  most 
readily  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  Roman  — his  desire  to  use 
art  for  practical  ends  — as  relief  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  represent  the  history,  and  to  glorify  the  Roman  people 
and  leaders.  In  the  Golden  Age  it  reached  a high  artistic 
value  in  the  Altar , called  the  Ara  Pads  Augustae  (Fig.  73). 
This  altar  was  erected  by  the  Senate,  13  B.  C.,  in  honor  of 
Augustus  on  his  return  from  his  triumphal  tour  in  the  East. 
It  stood  on  the  field  of  Mars.  The  altar  was  surrounded 
by  a wall  with  the  entrance  on  the  west  side.  On  this  out- 
side wall  of  Carrara  marble  beautiful  reliefs  presented  an 
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outline  story  of  Rome,  with  the  early  scenes  of  Aeneas  bring- 
ing in  the  penates,  the  wolf  with  the  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  leading  up  finally  to  the  groups  of  Augustus  and 
his  family  and  the  Roman  Senate  and  dignitaries  of  the  New 
Empire.  It  is  a true  representation  of  Roman  dignity,  and 
the  long  procession  of  heroes,  of  the  women  and  children  of 
the  imperial  line,  of  the  gods  and  sacrifices,  the  priests  and 
Roman  youth,  gives  a picture  as  characteristic  of  Rome  as 
the  Parthenon  is  of  Greece.  Fragments  of  the  frieze  are 
found  in  Florence,  Vienna,  and  the  Louvre.  The  chief  charm 
of  this  frieze  is  in  the  decorative  features.  The  lower  part 
of  the  wall  was  ornamented  with  a wealth  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  vines  and  tendrils,  in  exquisite  scrolls  and  lines. 
While  the  Greek  ornamentation  was  simple  and  dainty,  as 
on  the  Erechtheum  and  the  Mausoleum,  the  Romans  added 
a distinctive  and  original  form  of  decoration,  most  elaborate 
and  effective.  The  intertwining  of  wreaths  and  garlands 
shows  an  artistic  feeling  for  lines,  and  fancy  runs  wild  amid 
exquisite  curves,  foliage,  leaves,  rosettes,  buds,  fruit,  and 
festoons.  This  is  the  true  Roman  feature,  and  it  will  appear 
again  in  the  work  of  Raphael  and  in  the  decorations  of 
Renaissance  times. 

The  relief  related  the  history  on  the  triumphal  arches  and 
columns.  The  Column  of  Trajan,  still  standing  in  excellent 
preservation  in  Trajan’s  Forum,  in  Rome,  tells  the  story  of 
his  Dacian  expedition.  It  is  accredited  to  Apollodorus,  114 
A.  D.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  high,  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  and  made  of  thirty-four  blocks  of  marble.  The 
reliefs  are  wound,  scroll-like,  around  the  column,  and  would 
make  a plain  band  six  hundred  feet  long.  There  are  one 
hundred  scenes,  with  twenty-five  hundred  figures,  and  among 
these  Trajan  himself  appears  fifty  times.  It  was  surmounted 
with  a huge  statue  of  Trajan,  the  so-called  “ architect  of 
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the  world.”  Scene  upon  scene  tells  the  story  of  the  cam- 
paign — the  breaking  up  of  the  camp,  the  march,  the  build- 
ing of  the  walls  and  bridges,  the  battles  and  victories,  all 
told  distinctly,  often  dramatically,  as  in  the  scene  where  the 
Dacian  king,  turning  upon  his  fierce  pursuers,  thrusts  his 
dagger  into  his  own  breast  and  so  escapes. 

The  arches  are  also  decorated  with  historical  scenes.  On 
the  Arch  of  Titus  we  see  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  emperor 
and  the  procession  of  victors  bringing  the  spoils  from 
Jerusalem,  among  them  the  seven-branched  candlestick  from 
the  temple.  Arches  were  erected  under  various  emperors, 
the  work  on  each  showing  a decline,  until  the  decadence  was 
hopeless.  The  relief,  even  at  its  best,  was  crowded.  There 
were  difficulties  in  representing  such  complex  scenes  in  so 
small  a flat  space.  “ Sculpture  loses  itself  in  painting,  where, 
on  its  own  ground,  painting  will  admit  of  such  scenes  by 
gradations  of  light  and  perspective.”  The  main  object  was 
to  tell  the  story.  Liibke  says : “ Roman  sculpture  tells  its 
story  as  fully  and  verbosely  as  the  Oriental,  but  the  touch 
of  Greek  beauty  informs  it  and  dowers  it  with  life  and 
variety.”  But  the  Greek  influence  had  spent  itself,  and  the 
mechanical  figures  seem  to  bring  us  back  to  the  beginning 
of  art,  where,  in  the  Orient,  the  tale  was  told  on  stone  and 
wall.  Yet  in  completing  the  circle  we  see  what  a noble  art 
has  developed  since  that  simple  beginning,  and  how  wide  the 
circle  has  spread  under  the  influence  of  Greek  genius  and 
ideals. 

The  sarcophagus  reliefs  were  the  last  art  efforts.  After 
the  second  century  many  sarcophagi  were  made,  and  sculp- 
ture on  these  earlier  ones  is  frequently  artistic.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  adopted  the  Greek  gods  and  mythology 
even  as  they  took  their  art.  Later,  the  symbolism  of  the 
new  religion  growing  among  them  appears  on  the  reliefs 
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which  thus  become  a step  to  lead  into  the  new  Christian  art. 
From  the  scenes  on  the  early  sarcophagi  — the  pictures  of 
the  life  of  the  day,  and  the  earlier  history  — we  pass  through 
endless  mythological  motives  — Bacchanal  processions,  Nere- 
ids, stories  of  Adonis,  Dionysus,  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
Endymion  and  Proserpine.  The  richness  of  some  of  the 
reliefs  is  still  a marvel.  They  are  found  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Rome,  in  France  (chiefly  in  the  south),  Spain,  Egypt, 
along  the  Danube  and  in  all  parts  in  Italy.  Finally,  the 
relief  took  the  simple  form  of  a plain  decoration.  Gradu- 
ally the  story  died  away,  and  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
symbols  of  the  new  cult  became  more  frequent  in  their  appear- 
ance amidst  the  Roman  wreaths  and  scrolls.  As  symbolism 
began  to  bear  a deeper  significance,  the  art  passed  away 
(Fig.  74). 

The  Roman  world  as  well  as  the  Greek  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  conquerors.  Barbarians  met  and  mingled  and  ruled 
among  the  old  familiar  glories,  unheeding  their  greatness, 
ignorant  of  their  beauty.  The  ancient  world  of  art  dis- 
appeared and  Europe  was  left  to  the  gloom  and  dreariness 
of  the  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Fig.  74 — Early  Christian  Sarcophagus  with  Symbols.  Lateran  Museum,  Rome. 


CHAPTER  X 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  PAINTING 

THE  genius  of  Greece  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  frag- 
ments — the  broken  marbles  of  temples  and  statues  and 
the  lingering  lines  of  the  poets.  Of  that  transcendent  period 
how  little  is  left ! Of  the  seventy  dramas  of  Aeschylus  alone, 
we  have  but  seven,  and  of  Sappho,  the  tenth  muse,  only  a 
few  brief  burning  lines.  Yet  even  these  remnants  breathe 
the  spirit  of  Greek  genius,  and  have  been  the  fount  of  inspira- 
tion throughout  the  ages.  Of  the  Greek  world  of  color  there 
is  scarcely  a trace.  A few  years  ago  it  was  even  a question 
as  to  whether  the  Greeks  colored  their  marbles ; now  we 
know  how  color  entered  into  the  harmonious  scheme  of  temple 
and  sculpture,  and  enhanced  their  glory.  We  realize  that 
a world  of  beauty  has  been  lost  in  the  disappearance  of 
Greek  painting.  Color  expresses  much  of  the  personal 
nature  — the  joy  and  gladness  of  the  soul,  the  emotional 
side  of  humanity  — and  we  may  be  sure  that  Greek  painting 
would  have  revealed  such  traits  in  the  Greek  character. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  painting  is  derived  from  three 
sources.  As  not  one  great  work  has  been  handed  down  we 
are  limited  to  the  evidence  of  vases,  written  authorities,  and 
the  mural  and  mosaic  paintings  found  in  Rome  and  Pompeii. 
We  have  a large  number  of  genuine  Greek  vases.  In  Ber- 
lin and  Naples  alone  there  are  over  four  thousand  speci- 
mens, not  to  speak  of  fragments,  and  the  collections  in  Athens 
and  elsewhere.  From  the  seventh  to  the  third  century  B.  C. 
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we  can  follow  the  development  of  Greek  vases  in  unbroken 
continuity.  They  are  invaluable  not  only  for  the  subject 
matter  — as  they  give  an  insight  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
Greeks  with  all  their  festivities  and  habits,  their  legends  and 
myths  — but  they  are  the  only  means  we  have  of  knowing 
the  early  steps  in  Greek  painting,  and  give  us  the  names  of 
the  artists  of  the  day,  ineradically  stamped  on  the  pottery. 

The  earliest  forms  of  decoration  were  geometric  patterns, 
curve,  zig-zag,  chess-board,  cross,  triangle,  circle,  and  star. 
Then  came  rows  of  strange  geometric  animals  and  of  sharp 
angular  figures,  rows  of  chariots  and  men,  also  geometric 
(Fig.  75),  all  distinct  in  outline,  and  with  a certain  naive 
simplicity.  The  earliest  were  brown  figures  on  a yellow 
ground.  Recently,  sarcophagi  of  the  same  style  and  make 
have  been  found,  richly  decorated  with  these  patterns.  As 
yet  only  a few  have  come  to  light;  the  oldest  are  in  the 
British  Museum  and  six  are  in  Berlin. 

As  this  ceramic  art  developed,  we  have  black  figures  on  a 
red  ground  and  vice-versa.  The  scenes  become  more  elab- 
orate, although  the  figures  are  still  primitive.  There  are 
zones  or  horizontal  bands,  one  above  the  other,  running  all 
around  the  body  of  the  vase,  and  between  these  are  proces- 
sions of  figures  or  little  scenes,  so  that  on  one  vase  there 
may  be  many  incidents.  The  painting  has  the  same  defects 
in  anatomy  as  the  sculpture  of  the  same  time;  for  example, 
the  front  eye  with  side  limbs  and  body,  yet  there  is  greater 
liveliness  and  animation  and  more  skill  in  the  ceramic  art. 
The  most  noted  of  the  sixth  century  is  the  celebrated 
Francois  Vase , in  Florence,  found  in  1846  by  Alessandro 
Francis  near  Clusium  (Fig.  76).  It  bears  the  name 
Ergotomos,  potter;  Clitias,  painter.  It  represents  the  theme 
of  the  wooing  and  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  and  we 
have  an  impressive  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  gods. 


Fig.  75 — An  Early  Greek  Vase.  Athens. 


Fig.  76  — The  Francois  Vase.  Florence. 


Fig.  77 — The  Portland  Vase.  British  Museum. 
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Here  also  are  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  the  meeting  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and  Achilles  in  pursuit  of  Troilus. 

The  vase  painters  must  have  been  very  popular,  as  many 
names  of  artists  appear.  There  were  various  forms  and  many 
themes,  and  when  the  art  was  at  its  height  in  the  fourth 
century,  one  is  impressed  with  the  richness  of  the  ornament 
and  the  grace  of  the  figures.  As  painting  developed  into  an 
art  by  itself  its  influence  is  evident  in  a greater  beauty  of  the 
vases.  Among  the  many  specimens  are  shapes  and  decora- 
tions of  striking  beauty.  Amidst  the  classic  myths  are  scenes 
of  daily  life,  giving  the  light  touch  of  Greek  familiar  every- 
day incident;  the  ladies  visiting,  spinning,  or  at  their  toilet; 
scenes  of  lovers,  of  childhood,  of  sorrow,  of  rejoicing.  As 
Greece  came  in  contact  with  other  countries  there  was  intro- 
duced a variety  of  colors  and  the  use  of  gold  ornamentation. 
The  style  changes  to  cherry  and  gold,  white  and  blue,  and  a 
mingling  of  several  colors.  A noted  vase,  whose  origin  is 
unknown,  but  which  has  a Greek  shape  and  theme  is  the 
Portland  Vase  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  but  one  foot  in 
height  and  is  of  dark  blue  glass,  adorned  with  exquisitely 
cut  reliefs  in  opaque  white  glass  of  the  story  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  It  was  found  in  a tomb  at  Rome  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  for  a time  in  possession 
of  Prince  Barberini  (therefore  formerly  called  the  Barberini 
Vase),  but  since  1810  has  been  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  (Fig.  77).  It  is  now  kept  under  glass,  as  in 
1845  it  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a madman,  but  it  has  been 
skillfully  restored.  Wedgewood,  an  Englishman,  attempted 
to  reproduce  this  effect  and  from  his  experiments  the  beau- 
tiful Wedgewood  ware  resulted.  How  long  the  vase  paint- 
ing continued  is  uncertain.  There  was  a gradual  falling  off 
in  the  third  century,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Rome  came 
its  final  disappearance. 
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The  testimony  of  the  writers  as  to  Greek  painting  is  almost 
as  voluminous  as  the  testimony  of  .the  vases.  Names  of 
artists  and  of  their  pictures  appear  from  earliest  times. 
Polygnotus,  from  the  island  of  Thasos,  is  the  first  notable 
name.  In  475  B.  C.  he  decorated  the  Theseum  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  hero,  Theseus.  Among  other  mural 
paintings  in  Athens  are  named  the  Fall  of  Troy  and  the 
Battle  of  Marathon . Pausanias  has  described  some  at 
Delphi  and  other  places.  Everywhere  the  artist  was  honored 
and  awarded  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  the  same  influence  and  inspiration  on  the  painting  of  the 
age  that  Phidias  had  on  sculpture. 

In  the  next  century,  Apollodorus  is  the  best  known.  Pliny 
says  he  was  the  first  master  of  illusion,  but  adds,  44  he  was 
but  a gatekeeper  who  threw  open  the  gates  of  painting  to 
the  famous  artists  who  lived  after  him.”  He  painted  easel 
pictures  on  wood  covered  with  stucco,  and  excelled  in  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 

There  was  a brilliant  school  in  Asia  Minor,  about  430  B. 
C.,  led  by  Xeuxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Timanthes.  There  are 
many  quaint  legends  about  the  artists  themselves,  and  vivid 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  their  works.  While  they  impress 
one  with  the  enthusiastic  and  brilliant  art  life  of  the  time, 
they  cannot  reveal  the  world  of  beauty  created  for  such  a 
brief  day.  Xeuxis  painted  a Prometheus , and  a Centaur 
Group  both  of  which  were  extolled.  Timanthes  painted  the 
most  famous  picture  of  ancient  times,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  which  furnished  the  theme  and  grouping  for  many  a 
later  copy,  as  seen  in  Pompeii. 

At  the  head  of  this  art,  however,  is  Apelles  of  Colophon 
who  holds  the  same  place  in  painting  that  Praxiteles  does 
in  sculpture.  He  was  beloved  as  a man  as  well  as  an  artist. 
Just  as  Lysippus  was  court  sculptor  to  Alexander  so  Apelles 
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was  the  chosen  painter  of  the  Conqueror,  who  would  allow 
no  one  else  to  paint  his  portrait.  When  he  had  finished  the 
one  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Alexander  said, 
“ There  are  two  Alexanders,  one  invincible,  the  living  son 
of  Philip;  the  other  immutable,  the  picture  of  Apelles.” 
Three  cities  claimed  his  birth  — Colophon,  Ephesus,  Cos. 
His  most  celebrated  picture  was  of  Aphrodite  rising  froin 
the  sea,  wringing  the  water  from  her  hair,  which  was  painted 
for  the  temple  of  Esculapius  at  Cos,  and  brought  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Apelles  was  modest  and  generous 
and  many  legends  gather  about  his  name.  He  also  painted 
allegory,  the  influence  of  which  is  seen  later  in  the  Renais- 
sance, as  in  the  Calumny , by  Botticelli. 

Among  the  many  artists  at  the  court  of  Alexander  was 
Aetion,  whose  famous  work,  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana , was  later  worked  upon  by  Sodoma  from  Lucian’s 
description.  It  was  a favorite  subject  and  the  marriage 
pieces  of  the  day  are  probably  handed  down  in  the  precious 
Aldobrandini  Marriage , in  the  Vatican  Library.  This  was 
found  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  in  Rome  in  1606,  and  in  1818 
was  sold  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  It  hangs  in  a room  with  other 
works  with  Greek  themes  and  is  rarely  shown.  The  soft, 
harmonious  colors,  diffused  with  a golden  glow,  show  a happy 
grouping  of  women  and  girl  attendants  about  the  veiled  bride 
with  Aphrodite  and  the  dark  wreath-crowned  bridegroom 
(Fig.  78). 

Later,  came  Philoxenos  with  his  battlepieces,  the  favorite 
subject  of  the  day  being  Alexander  at  Issus.  His  representa- 
tion of  this  event  was  frequently  copied,  and  may  be  judged 
from  the  great  mosaic  in  the  Naples  Museum  which  once 
adorned  the  floor  in  the  so-called  House  of  the  Faun  in 
Pompeii.  It  is  a wonderful  blending  of  colors,  and  mar- 
velous in  the  effect  produced  by  means  of  mosaic.  It  repre- 
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sents  the  critical  moment  when  the  victorious  Alexander  has 
given  a spear  thrust  to  a Persian  general,  and  horse  and 
rider  fall  back  amidst  the  terrified  Asiatic  horsemen  and 
charioteers.  Darius  is  in  the  midst  of  the  panic ; his  eastern 
garb  and  features  a contrast  to  the  young  armor-clad 
Alexander.  Unfortunately  the  part  of  the  picture  represent- 
ing the  group  about  Alexander  is  destroyed,  but  this  defect 
does  not  detract  from  our  admiration  of  the  masterpiece, 
especially  of  the  technical  work  in  the  setting  of  stones  to 
form  so  complicated  a picture.  There  was  a rich  art  in 
mosaic,  and  in  the  luxurious  homes  it  was  part  of  the 
decorative  scheme.  There  is  an  account  of  a floor  mosaic  at 
Pergamum,  executed  by  Sosas,  called  The  Unswept  House , 
as  it  represented  the  scattered  remnants  of  a feast  — fruit 
rinds,  nut  shells,  crumbs  and  fragments  of  food.  Such  famil- 
iar bits  were  common,  and  a well  known  example  is  the 
mosaic  in  the  capitol,  from  Hadrian’s  Villa  in  Tivoli,  called 
Pliny's  Doves , where  the  doves  are  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
a bowl,  drinking,  or  sunning  themselves.  The  barking  dog 
with  the  inscription  Cave  Canem , from  the  threshold  of 
the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet  in  Pompeii,  now  in  Naples,  is 
one  of  many  similar  ones  still  there. 

In  Alexander’s  time  we  have  evidence  of  the  beginning  of 
a background  of  landscape.  Little  is  known  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  subjects  were  battle- 
pieces,  genre,  still  life,  and  the  favorite  legends  of  Medea, 
Iphigenia,  Hercules,  known  to  us  by  the  later  work  at 
Pompeii.  The  Graeco-Roman  period  brought  artists  to 
Rome  who  added  copies  of  paintings  in  merit  equal  to  those 
of  the  sculpture.  In  the  last  half  century  of  the  republic 
Rome  was  considered  an  artistic  center,  and  the  houses  of 
private  citizens  as  well  as  public  buildings  were  made  beauti- 
ful with  mural  decorations.  Only  a few  remnants  have  been 
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Fig  78  — The  Aldobrandini  Marriage.  The  Vatican. 
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found.  Fragments  from  the  House  of  Livia  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  show  that  the  walls  were  painted  to  represent  a park 
with  birds  amidst  the  trees  and  foliage.  A series  of  Odys- 
seus scenes  with  a background  of  cliffs  and  seas  was  found 
on  the  Esquiline  hill  in  1848-50.  In  1878,  the  Villa  Farne- 
sina,  on  the  Tiber,  was  excavated  and  yielded  frescoes  of 
great  beauty,  now  in  the  Terme  Museum.  A few  other  bits 
have  been  found  about  Rome  to  prove  that  there  were  won- 
derful mural  decorations.  Yet  even  this  would  have  been 
but  a faint  hint  of  the  glory  in  Athens,  Corinth,  Thebes  and 
the  other  chief  cities  of  Greece. 

The  loss  of  this  Greek  world  of  painting,  while  irretriev- 
able, is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  preservation  of  the  mural 
decorations  of  Pompeii ; which,  although  not  pure  Greek,  are 
enough  to  help  us  to  fill  this  gap.  Without  them  all  our  ideas 
of  Greek  illusion  would  be  only  conjecture  from  the  litera- 
ture. Brunn  says : 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.  D.,  by  a wonderful  fortune 
preserved  for  the  later  world  the  artistic  treasure  of  the  three 
cities  of  Campania-Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiae,  although 
at  the  same  time  it  cost  the  life  of  Pliny,  whom  we  have  to  thank 
for  the  most  complete  of  the  written  descriptions. 

Pompeii  was  not  thoroughly  Roman;  it  was  more  like  a 
Greek  provincial  town.  Its  early  settlers  were  Greeks  from 
neighboring  southern  Italy,  called  Magna  Graecia.  Its 
earliest  temples  and  theaters  were  Greek,  and  even  later, 
when  Romanized,  the  themes  of  its  art  were  Greek  legends, 
heroes,  and  the  Greek  Pantheon.  It  is  again  modern  research 
which  has  furnished  this  necessary  link  with  the  past.  For 
centuries,  nothing  was  known  of  this  city;  grass  and  fields 
had  covered  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  and  new  towns  had 
appeared  on  the  old  site.  In  the  eighteenth  century  an  acci- 
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dent  revealed  its  existence,  and  the  desultory  excavations 
were  carried  on,  until,  in  1860,  scientific  work  brought  to 
light  the  city  and  its  art.  It  is  a marvel  that  this  city  of  so 
distant  a past  should  be  presented  again  to  this  age.  For 
it  is  not  an  absolute  ruin  as  excavations  in  other  places 
usually  reveal.  It  is  “ a preserved  city.”  At  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  the  lava  streamed  down  one  side  of  the  mountain 
and  covered  Herculaneum  with  a tufa  stone  most  difficult 
to  penetrate;  but  Pompeii,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  covered 
by  ashes  and  soft  pumice  carried  by  the  wind,  and,  as  rain 
was  falling,  a crust  was  formed  enclosing  and  preserving  the 
city.  Over  this  the  grass  grew  and  flourished  until,  lately, 
the  pick  broke  through  the  enclosing  substance  and  revealed 
the  hidden  treasures  — sculpture  in  a perfect  state,  wall 
frescoes,  and  many  other  interesting  evidences  of  Pompeiian 
life.  Many  of  the  frescoes  were  removed  from  the  walls 
where  as  a part  of  the  decorative  schemes  of  the  interior 
they  had  a significance  and  value  which  are  lost  in  a museum, 
where  they  appear  only  as  isolated  specimens  of  the  art. 
To  appreciate  their  true  value  the  frescoes  need  the  original 
setting.  The  wall  surface  was  a deep  blue  or  soft  yellow,  a 
rich  red  or  dull  green,  with  a harmonious  border.  This 
was  divided  into  panels,  often  with  architectural  effects  as 
a background,  while  in  the  center  there  were  pictures  on 
various  themes.  One  is  amazed,  in  passing  from  house  to 
house,  to  see  the  richness  of  the  home  decorations.  In  soft 
and  varied  coloring  vivid  scenes  from  old  mythology,  bits 
of  forests,  hills,  dells,  rivers,  and  most  charming  and  fan- 
tastic designs  are  pictured.  Even  in  business,  art  seemed 
necessary:  In  a poultry  shop  are  pictures  of  birds,  alive, 

killed,  and  dressed;  in  another,  fish  of  all  kinds  are  repre- 
sented; flowers  in  wreaths  and  vases,  wine  or  oil  in  fine 
bottles,  are  the  artistic  advertisements  in  business  which  is 
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being  transacted  by  busy  cupids.  As  Mau  says,  “ Prosaic 
daily  toil  has  nowhere  been  more  happily  idealized  ” 
(Fig.  79). 

The  excavation  and  restoration  of  the  House  of  the  Vetii 
afford  a glimpse  of  the  old  reality.  Halls  and  court,  atrium 
and  portico  are  seen;  fountain  and  statue  are  in  the  garden 
in  which  even  the  classic  flowers  are  again  growing.  As  we 
wander  from  room  to  room  and  see  the  walls  covered,  even 
as  in  an  art  gallery,  we  realize  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  classic  past.  The  Vetii  brothers  (or 
the  previous  dwellers  in  the  house)  must  have  been  a family 
of  culture,  and  possibly  brought  Greek  artists  from  Rome 
to  decorate  their  home,  as  the  finest  panels  in  Pompeii  are 
found  here.  Every  wall  has  its  charming  study  of  legend, 
satyrs,  and  bacchantes,  but  the  most  exquisite  and  favorite 
ones  are  a series  of  cupid  panels.  The  Pompeiians  were 
fond  of  representations  of  cupids  which  were  not  inane  and 
sentimental,  but  busy  little  creatures,  hard  at  work  amid 
a fairyland  of  workshops.  Here  they  are  flower-dealers,  and 
there  makers  and  sellers  of  oil;  now  they  blow  the  pipes  or 
handle  the  pincers  as  goldsmiths,  and  weigh  out  the  portion 
for  a lady  customer;  and  again,  as  vintners,  they  gather 
the  grapes  from  the  thick  vines  trained  from  tree  to  tree. 
They  are  a lively  company,  and  in  the  games  and  in  the  races 
in  the  circus  there  is  “ a perfect  riot  of  fun.”  Their  tiny 
faces  are  so  full  of  lively  expression,  their  little  figures  so 
palpitating  with  life  and  purpose,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  winsome.  Graceful,  airy  figures  of  dancing  girls  float 
on  the  wall  surfaces,  enchanting  as  a fairy  dream  (Fig.  80). 
Raphael  will  revive  this  Pagan  charm,  later,  in  his  Hours. 

With  many  homes  like  this  how  gay  and  happy  the  city 
must  have  been ! Just  this  touch  of  color,  light,  evanescent 
gaiety,  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  its  lyric  poetry,  was 
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needed  in  Greek  life.  Amid  the  austerity  of  the  simple 
temples  and  the  calmness  of  the  lofty  sculpture,  such  color 
and  liveliness  were  necessary  to  a well-rounded  perfection. 
Today  this  glimpse  of  Pompeii  is  a revelation  of  the  old 
Greek  joyousness. 


Fig.  79  — Mural  Decoration  from  the  House  of 

Castor  and  Pollux.  Pompeii.  Fig.  80  — Dancing  Girl.  Pompeii. 


CHAPTER  XI 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART 

THE  classic  age  of  sublime  and  inspiring  art  is  left  behind 
as  we  enter  upon  the  Christian  Era.  We  must  turn  from 
the  allurement  of  Pagan  ideals  to  a plain,  simple  theme  which, 
while  it  lacks  the  quick  throbbing  joy  of  outer  life  pulsating 
in  the  Greek,  opens  the  door  of  a world  of  inner  experience 
of  which  the  Pagan  knew  naught.  We  leave  much  behind 
as  we  pass  into  the  Christian  world  — all  the  glad  nature- 
worship  of  the  sensuous  Greek  — but  in  the  realm  of  Chris- 
tian soul  life  there  is  a whole  new  universe  of  human  experience 
and  expression.  Spiritual  thought  and  Christian  aspiration 
are  the  new  sphere  of  art. 

There  is  a vital  change  from  the  ancient  civilization  and 
religion  as  we  enter  upon  the  period  dominated  and  moulded 
by  the  Christian  church.  With  the  advent  of  Christianity 
there  was  a definite  break  with  the  old  Pagan  centuries. 
Those  civilizations,  old  and  mighty,  pass  away  and  a new 
world  arises  under  vastly  different  yet  potent  influences. 
Christian  art  will  embody  these  new  conditions.  There  will 
be  a change  in  theme,  and  in  its  presentation  there  is  an  evi- 
dent change  of  attitude  toward  life,  which  makes  Christian 
art  radically  different  from  the  classic.  As  one  writer  says : 

For  consider  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks;  its 
quintessence  is  gathered  up  in  the  radiant  beauty  of  their  sculp- 
ture. It  was  a joyous,  exulting  spirit,  full  of  the  pulse  of  life, 
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shunning  the  thought  of  death,  little  concerned  with  the  pale 
beyond  which  might  await  those  whose  hearts  had  ceased  to 
beat. 


Turn  from  this  to  the  spirit  rising  in  Christianity.  There 
is  a complete  antithesis.  The  faith  of  the  early  Christian 
looked  to  a life  beyond.  Christ  brought  immortality  to  light, 
and  St.  Paul  and  the  apostles  preached  the  new  hope  of  the 
resurrection.  Struggling  with  the  temporal  powers,  born 
amid  persecution,  the  Christian  faith  turned  to  a future  and 
a world  unseen.  The  allurement  of  the  temporal  and  material 
was  shunned  as  the  Christian  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  eternal 
and  invisible.  In  this  radical  difference  in  attitude  lies  the 
essential  difference  between  the  classic  and  Christian  ages. 
Here  is  the  bridge  we  must  cross  from  ancient  to  modern 
thought ; as  Browning  says,  we  “ must  bring  the  invisible 
full  into  play.”  New  hopes,  new  fears,  the  yearning  of  the 
soul  after  righteousness,  the  aspiration  after  holiness,  and 
kindred  emotions  of  the  Christian  soul  are  to  animate  the  art 
of  the  new  faith.  These  are  the  themes  of  sculptor  and 
painter.  It  is  a complete  transformation.  All  the  old  gods, 
the  troops  of  satyrs  and  fauns,  the  nereids,  centaurs, 
amazons,  giants,  and  heroes  — all  the  whole  Pantheon  gone ! 
And  with  the  glad  gods  disappear  for  a time  all  the  gladness 
of  art  and  its  radiant  beauty,  and  in  the  hour  of  their 
departure  we  cry,  “ Will  it  ever  come  back  again  to  inspire 
the  world  as  of  old?  ” 

The  change  of  background  is  always  seen  in  the  art  — the 
visible  sign  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  With  the  new  faith 
we  have  a new  art,  and  as  the  expression  of  the  new  religion 
it  is  called  Christian.  For  centuries  it  will  breathe  the  spirit 
and  teaching  of  the  Christian  church,  and  as  its  handmaid 
will  enter  upon  its  new  career  in  her  service.  The  early 
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Christian  approached  art  in  a spirit  of  fear  and  timidity, 
remembering  the  injunction  against  the  making  of  the  like- 
ness of  anything  in  the  earth  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  The  plain  commandment  to  worship  the  Lord  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  turned  him  from  the  Pagan  temples  and 
their  images.  Sculpture  was  abhorred  as  savoring  of 
idolatry.  But  to  the  soul  of  a people  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  external  signs  in  religion,  some  outward  expres- 
sion seemed  necessary.  Thus  arose  the  first  signs  of  Chris- 
tian art  in  the  desire  to  express  symbols  of  the  faith  of  the 
soul.  In  his  daily  life  amid  persecution,  all  external  evi- 
dence might  be  suppressed,  but  in  death  the  early  Christian 
longed  for  the  seal  of  faith  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb.  Thus 
in  the  catacombs,  the  burial  place  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, we  find  the  beginning  of  Christian  art,  a beginning  so 
humble  that  one  can  scarcely  realize  that  here  is  the  germ 
of  the  glorious  achievement  of  the  coming  centuries. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  catacombs  in  and  around 
Rome  cover  an  area  of  more  than  six  hundred  acres,  only  a 
small  part  of  which  has  been  excavated.  They  consist  of 
an  immense  network  of  subterranean  passages  and  galleries 
generally  intersecting  at  right  angles.  The  width  of  the 
passages  is  usually  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  feet,  the 
height  eight  feet.  The  loculi  or  tombs  are  cut  in  the  walls 
lengthwise  on  each  side  of  the  passage,  often  in  four  or  five 
rows,  one  above  the  other.  On  the  wall-slabs  covering  the 
tombs,  we  find  the  inscriptions  and  symbols,  which  are  a 
kind  of  picture  writing,  simply  tokens  expressive  of  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  departed  saint.  Those  found  in  late  excava- 
tions have  been  placed  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the 
Lateran.  Crude,  often  repeated,  they  speak  less  for  art  than 
for  the  church,  yet  they  are  the  first  step  to  greater  things. 

First  and  foremost  always  is  the  cross  of  various  shapes 
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and  meanings  — Roman  *j",  Greek  -J-,  St.  Andrew  X’ 
Anthony  and  gammata  or  cross  of  benediction  usually 
known  today  as  the  swastika  bfv 

Not  until  the  sixth  century  does  the  crucifix  appear^  The 
cross  was  not  meant  for  sadness,  but  in  the  earliest  pictures 
of  the  Saviour  it  is  borne  lightly,  as  a scepter  of  power  rather 
than  as  the  rod  of  affliction.  The  agony,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  nails,  spear,  all  dwelt  upon  by  the  later  church,  are 
not  recognized  by  the  happy  faithful  who  think  only  of  the 
new  hope  of  the  resurrection. 

Most  frequently  Christ’s  monogram  is  found  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  Greek  letters  chi  and  rho 

The  letters  of  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  TK0Y2,  form  the 
initials  of  the  sentence  Tysovs  Xpisrck  &cov  Ylo<s  (Jesus 

Christ  the  Saviour,  Son  of  God).  Therefore  the  fish  was 
a frequent  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  Among  other  signs 
frequently  used  were  the  initials  of  Alpha,  Omega,  in  several 
combinations,  as  the  anchor  for  hope,  or  the  cross  and 
anchor ; the  dove  for  the  Holy  Spirit  ; the  lamb,  ark, 

keys  for  St.  Peter,  sword  for  St.  Paul.  The  four  emblems  of 
the  apostles  were  the  angel  for  St.  Matthew,  the  winged  lion 
for  St.  Mark,  the  ox  for  St.  Luke,  the  eagle  for  St.  John ; the 
initials  A.  L.  O.  E.  being  used  as  a symbol  of  them  all  (Fig. 
81). 

Occasionally  the  passages  of  the  catacombs  opened  out  into 
a sepulchral  chamber  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  a ceil- 
ing decoration  — generally  the  classic  designs  of  vines  and 
scrolls  with  figures  of  dolphins  or  Orpheus,  the  new  religion 
adding  Biblical  characters,  or  praying  figures.  Later,  fres- 
coes in  simple  outlines  refer  to  the  stories  of  Noah,  Jonah, 
Daniel,  Lazarus,  the  Baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  love 
feast,  and  the  feeding  of  the  multitude.  In  the  first  two  cen- 
turies they  present  the  outline  sketch ; in  the  third  and  fourth 


Fig.  82  — The  Good  Shepherd.  Catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus. 


Fig.  81  — Early  Christian  Seals.  1.  Anchor  and  Fish.  2.  Anchor, 
Fishes,  Doves,  and  Palms.  8.  Fish,  Palm,  Dove  with  Olive  Branch. 
4.  Fish,  Palm,  and  Crook.  5.  Fish,  Dove  with  Olive  Branch  Mono- 
gram. British  Museum. 
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they  advance  and  try  to  express  something  more  than  mere 
symbolism.  In  all  there  is  an  air  of  earnest  assurance  and 
tranquillity  that  shows  the  early  Christian  spirit  (Fig.  82). 

Then  came  the  great  change.  For  eighteen  years  Con- 
stantine had  been  contending  with  six  rivals  for  the  imperial 
throne  of  Rome,  and  finally  vowed  that  if  he  were  victorious 
he  would  turn  to  the  Christian  God.  At  the  battle  of  Mil- 
vian  Bridge,  312  A.  D.,  he  saw  a vision  in  the  sky  — the 
cross  with  the  words  in  hoc  signo  vinces.  As  he  came  out  con- 
queror and  emperor  he  proclaimed  the  new  faith,  and  all  the 
then-known  world  under  his  sway  became  Christian.  Now  the 
Church  could  come  out  from  its  hiding  place  in  the  catacombs, 
and  with  it  Christian  art  assumed  a new  importance  and 
began  a higher  development.  In  the  new  form  of  worship 
there  was  also  a change  for  both  religion  and  art  were  to 
speak  a new  language.  From  the  ceremonial  religion  with 
its  procession  outside  of  the  temple,  we  pass  to  a religion 
based  upon  teaching  — the  multitude  gathering  together  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  to  partake  of  the  divine 
mysteries.  Thus  arose  the  necessity  for  a new  architecture, 
for  places  of  worship  where  all  could  congregate;  and  hence 
there  soon  appeared  an  original  and  distinctively  Christian 
architecture. 

There  was  at  once  a zeal  and  an  eagerness  to  erect  churches 
for  the  religion  of  the  state.  Constantine  himself  was  ani- 
mated by  this  fervor,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  divested 
himself  of  his  royal  robes  and  dug  twelve  spadesful  of  earth 
for  the  foundation  of  the  majestic  church  to  be  built  over 
St.  Peter’s  body,  which  was  to  result  in  the  wonder  of  the 
Western  World,  as  St.  Sophia  was  of  the  Eastern.  The 
scholars  of  centuries  have  had  controversies  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  plan  of  the  early  Christian  church.  The  theory  usually 
accepted  is  that  the  justice  halls,  or  basilicas,  of  the  Romans 
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were  changed  into  places  of  Christian  worship,  and  hence  the 
early  churches  were  called  basilicas. 

The  ground  plan  was  simple,  providing  for  an  oblong 
rectangular  building;  the  long  central  space  being  called 
the  nave,  the  two  or  four  divisions  on  each  side  of  it,  the 
aisles.  Columns  divided  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  nave  was  higher  than  that  of  the  aisles.  Above  the 
columns  dividing  nave  and  aisles  arose  the  higher  clerestory 
walls,  pierced  with  windows  which  lighted  the  interior.  Oppo- 
site the  entrance  the  enclosing  wall  was  semi-circular,  win- 
dowless, and  called  the  apse.  Here  the  mosaics  filling  the 
wall-space  shone  in  a dim  religious  light  with  solemn  effect. 
The  apse  was  divided  from  the  nave  by  a single  arch,  called 
the  triumphal  arch,  behind  which  arose  the  altar.  There 
was  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  altar  from  the  entrance,  so 
that  the  worshipper  on  entering  was  irresistibly  drawn  by 
“ the  parallel  lines  of  the  far-reaching  columns  to  the  one 
goal  and  central  part  of  the  whole  structure,  where  the 
stewards  of  the  divine  mysteries  serve  about  the  elevated 
altar.”  This  is  exemplified  by  St.  Paul  Outside  the  Wall  in 
Rome  (Fig.  83).  The  beautiful  columns  taken  from  the 
pagan  temples  give  a quiet  dignity,  although  on  close  exami- 
nation they  are  found  to  be  a mixture  of  all  orders  — Ionic, 
Doric,  Corinthian  capitals,  plain  or  fluted  shafts,  of  unequal 
lengths,  cut  with  unequal  pedestals.  Everything  in  the  old 
temples  was  seized  for  the  new  service,  and  Greek  beauty 
added  to  the  architectural  perfection  of  a changed  order  of 
affairs.  There  was  no  effort  to  make  the  exterior  of  the 
basilica  reflect  its  inner  glory.  It  was  plain,  unadorned,  even 
crude  and  homely.  A bell  tower,  or  campanile,  arose  at  the 
side ; later  to  develop  into  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  towers 
(Fig.  84).  The  baptistery,  a small  circular  building,  con- 
taining the  baptismal  font,  was  often  an  adjunct. 


Fig.  83  — Basilica  of  St.  Paul  Outside  the  Wall 
(Interior  Restored).  Rome. 


Fig.  84  — The  Early  Basilica  of  S.  Apollikare  Nuova.  Ravenna. 
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The  glory  of  the  Church  expressed  itself  in  the  interior. 
Here  we  meet  another  form  of  art  which  may  be  claimed  as 
one  of  the  original  art  offerings  of  Christian  art.  Mosaic 
had  been  used  before  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  the 
possibilities  of  its  development  into  the  sphere  of  noblest  deco- 
ration had  never  been  foreseen.  In  the  decoration  of  the 
Christian  church  it  takes  on  a new  character.  Its  almost 
imperishable  material,  its  wealth  of  deep  and  brilliant  color, 
are  turned  to  the  service  of  representing  sacred  themes  on 
the  basilica  walls.  It  became  the  splendor  of  the  early  church. 
Everywhere,  on  apse,  triumphal  arch,  nave,  and  clerestory, 
there  was  the  glitter  of  gold  and  purple,  deep  blue,  rich  green 
and  crimson,  all  in  shining,  scintillating  glass,  reflecting  light 
like  jewels.  The  influence  of  the  East  is  seen  in  the  gorgeous 
color.  The  subjects  are  partly  symbolical,  but  also  include 
figures  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  state,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  enrich  the  scene  with  the  magnificent  cos- 
tumes of  the  East  — the  gold  and  jewels,  the  throne  and 
scepter  of  splendor.  These  mosaics  were  not  the  work  of 
artisans,  as  at  earlier  and  later  periods,  but  the  most  noted 
master  painters  turned  their  genius  to  the  art  of  the  day. 
It  was  not  a mechanical,  industrial  art,  for  the  artist  himself 
made  not  only  the  preliminary  sketches  and  cartoons,  but 
also  squared  off  the  wall  surface,  transferred  the  outlines, 
and,  with  the  help  of  assistants,  set  in  the  cubes.  As  much 
of  it  was  to  be  looked  at  from  a distance,  it  required  artistic 
imagination  and  skill  to  secure  the  right  effect.  To  produce 
the  impression  in  so  lofty  a church  as  St.  Peter’s,  huge  cubes 
must  have  been  used  and  roughly  joined.  The  artist  was 
not  free,  however,  to  work  out  his  own  imagination  or  per- 
sonality. The  subjects  were  chosen  by  the  Church.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  an  imperial  hierarchy  would  look 
upon  mosaic  as  eminently  suitable  for  the  representation 
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of  its  dignity.  The  solemn,  rigid  spirit  of  the  early  church, 
with  its  abhorrence  of  the  light  fancy  of  pagan  painting, 
would  find  in  mosaic  art  its  own  rigidity  and  solemnity.  The 
early  Christian  mosaic  is  characterized  by  a simple  grandeur, 
a sublimity  in  accord  with  the  theme  and  its  purpose. 

The  earliest  mosaics  are  the  best.  Of  the  fourth  century 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  are  in  the  apse  of  S.  Pudenziana, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  Rome.  In  the  center  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  seated  on  an  elaborate  throne,  is  the  dignified 
figure  of  a bearded  Christ;  on  a lower  level,  looking  toward 
him  are  the  apostles ; two  women  in  the  back-ground,  SS. 
Praxedis  and  Pudentiana  hold  wreaths  over  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  (Pig.  85).  There  is  an  animation  and  a life  in  this 
mosaic  not  found  elsewhere,  even  in  later  and  more  elaborate 
works. 

St.  Paul  Outside  the  Wall  has  a remnant  of  mosaic  of  the 
fifth  century  wherein  Christ  is  adored  by  the  twenty-four 
elders  and  the  four  beasts,  a composition  of  force  and  gran- 
deur. The  mosaics  in  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  (sixth  cen- 
tury), are  the  noblest  and  most  elaborate.  Here,  Christ 
appears  among  the  clouds  in  quiet  majesty;  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  present  Cosmas  and  Damian  to  him;  beyond  are  the 
figures  of  Pope  Felix  and  St.  Theodore  amid  palm  trees ; 
below  is  a border  of  twelve  lambs  (typifying  the  Apostles) 
about  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

In  Rome  there  were  always  the  grand  symbolical  themes 
from  the  Apocalypse:  Christ  enthroned  in  the  glory  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  receiving  the  worship  of  the  saints  and  angels 
in  heaven  and  the  Church  on  earth;  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  laying  their  crowns  at  his  feet ; the  four  angelic 
beasts  typifying  the  four  evangelists ; the  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dise issuing  from  beneath  the  throne  upon  which  was  the 
divine  Lamb ; the  hand  of  God  appearing  out  of  a cloud  at 


Fig.  85  — Mosaic,  Redeemer  and  Saints.  Fourth  Century. 
Church  of  S.  Pudenzia,  Rome. 


Fig.  86  — Mosaic,  The  Good  Shepherd.  Tomb  of 
Galla  Placidia,  Ravenna. 
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the  summit  of  the  apse,  and  the  dove,  sending  rays  of  spiritual 
influence  upon  the  church  below,  completed  the  symbols  of 
the  Trinity.  The  tree  of  life,  the  towers  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, the  river  of  Jordan,  all  were  there. 

Ravenna,  more  than  Rome,  reveals  the  greatest  glory  of 
the  mosaic.  Muther,  the  German  critic,  says : “ What  Pom- 
peii was  for  the  antique,  what  Bruges  for  the  Flemish,  what 
Rothenburg  for  the  German  Middle  Ages,  this  Ravenna  is 
for  early  Christian  Art.”  The  now  deserted  and  almost  deso- 
late city  was  once  the  stage  of  the  world’s  great  drama,  the 
Capitol  of  the  West.  Emperor  Honorius  moved  the  Roman 
Court  to  Ravenna  in  404,  and,  later,  from  there  his  sis- 
ter Galla  Placidia  ruled  the  empire  for  her  son  Valentinian. 
During  this  time  and  the  era  of  Justinian  the  imposing  basili- 
cas were  built  and  decorated.  The  mosaic  decoration  reaches 
an  unparalleled  magnificence  in  San  Vitale,  San  Apollinare 
Nuova,  San  Apollinare  in  Classe,  and  the  exquisite  little 
sepulchral  chapel  of  Galla  Placidia,  where  Muther  thinks 
we  have  the  most  magnificent  decorative  art  of  all  times  (Fig. 
86).  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Ravenna  mosaicists  were  trained  in  Greece  or  Constantinople 
and  continued  the  traditions  of  the  antique.  In  a lunette  over 
the  door  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  there  is  the  scene  of 
a rocky  landscape,  set  in  a deep  blue  background.  Here  the 
Good  Shepherd,  clad  in  a golden  tunic  and  purple  mantle, 
holding  the  shepherd’s  cross,  gathers  the  gentle  sheep  about 
him.  There  is  a tranquillity  and  peace  in  accord  with  the 
place.  The  most  impressive  of  the  mosaics  are  those  in  San 
Apollinare  Nuova  (sixth  century),  which  was  the  royal 
chapel  of  Theodoric,  and  contiguous  to  his  palace.  In  the 
nave  below  the  clerestory,  on  one  side,  twenty-six  martyrs  all 
in  white  robes  with  gold  crowns  on  their  veiled  heads  and 
bearing  palm  branches  approach  the  Saviour,  while  on  the 
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other  side  a similar  majestic  procession  of  twenty-two  vir- 
gins worship  the  Holy  Mary.  The  whole  army  of  martyrs 
in  the  dim  light  shines  with  a mysterious  radiance  (Fig.  87). 

The  technique  of  mosaic  was  admirably  adapted  to  such 
themes.  There  was  little  disposition  to  strive  after  realistic 
illusion  or  to  imitate  painting.  The  figures  were  scarcely 
more  than  outlined,  and  yet  they  stood  out  against  the  gold 
or  shining  dark  background  with  a plastic  force.  The  rule 
required  every  bit  of  the  wall  to  be  covered  by  incrustation 
of  some  kind,  and  the  imperishable  character  of  the  material 
has  preserved  enough  of  the  work  for  an  understanding  of 
the  peculiar  art  of  this  long  period  of  centuries.  It  is  the 
monumental  expression  of  early  Christian  art. 

As  the  Church  grew  in  authority  and  all  art  came  under 
its  jurisdiction,  it  became  more  theological  and  less  artistic. 
From  the  seventh  century  on  it  declined.  The  Church  used 
art  as  a means  of  grace.  St.  Gregory  says : “ What  writing 
is  for  those  who  read,  painting  is  for  the  uneducated  who  can 
only  look.”  Even  the  councils  took  a hand  in  its  guidance. 
In  692  the  Quinsext  Council  ordered  the  old  types  and  figures 
and  shadows,  the  symbolical  art  of  the  catacombs,  to  be  re- 
placed by  real  forms.  In  787  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  pro- 
claimed : 

The  composition  is  not  an  invention  of  the  painter  but  a product 
of  the  legislation  and  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  art 
alone  belongs  to  the  painter,  the  choice  and  arrangement  are  of 
the  fathers  who  build  the  church. 

Bishop  Paulus  explains  that  art  was  for  the  instruction  of 
the  crowds  of  ignorant  peasants  and  other  poor  and  illiterate 
people  who  congregated  in  crowds  to  the  church  on  all  feast 
and  holidays,  and  whose  minds  would  be  thus  instructed  and 
their  religious  feelings  stimulated ; “ for,”  he  says,  “ in 
church  we  pay  less  attention  to  books  than  to  images  and 


Fig.  87  — Mosaic,  Procession  of  Saints.  S.  Apollinare,  Ravenna. 
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pictures.”  Art  became  the  Bible  of  the  poor.  When  St. 
Augustine  delivered  his  famous  sermon  on  St.  Stephen  in  the 
chapel  dedicated  to  him  he  thus  concluded : 

Why  should  I farther  enlarge?  Read  the  story  on  these  walls. 
They  are  here  in  this  place  so  that  all  may  read.  There  is  no 
need  of  a book  on  the  matter ; the  apse  is  your  book. 

The  impulse  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
lingering  effect  of  classic  times,  died  out  as  Rome  sank  more 
and  more  under  barbarian  influences.  However,  while  Rome, 
as  the  political  head  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  declined, 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  grew  stronger. 
Constantine  had  established  his  capital  in  the  Greek  seaport 
town  of  Byzantium  328  A.  D.,  calling  it  Constantinople,  and 
it  became  the  leading  city  of  civilization.  Here  there  were 
no  barbarian  invasions  to  destroy  the  culture  of  the  past; 
scholars  flocked  to  it  for  refuge;  literature,  art  and  learning 
continued  to  flourish.  Here  the  treasures  of  precious  manu- 
scripts were  preserved  until  Europe  would  be  ready  to  appre- 
ciate and  appropriate  them.  The  art  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  touched  with  new  features  from  the  East,  from  her  close 
contact  with  Oriental  nations.  In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  a sumptuousness,  a magnificence,  and 
splendor  which  were  Oriental  marked  the  decorations  of  col- 
ored marbles  and  glittering  mosaics.  In  many  places  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  in  Greece,  Thessalonica,  Palestine,  the 
mosaics  presented  the  same  character.  A touch  of  this  spirit 
may  have  reached  to  the  West,  and  inspired  the  marvelous 
mosaics  of  San  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 

Gradually  as  the  classic  element  disappeared  entirely,  and 
formalism  regulated  all  art,  “ it,”  as  Ruskin  says,  “ became 
swallowed  up  in  ugliness.”  In  the  eighth  century  the  icono- 
clastic controversy  dealt  a blow  to  the  Byzantine  art.  There 
had  been  violent  discussions  as  to  the  use  of  images  in  the 
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church,  and  when  in  726  A.  D.,  Leo  III,  the  Isaurian,  issued 
a decree  by  which  all  images  were  banished  from  the  Eastern 
(or  Greek,  or  Byzantine)  church,  the  period  of  this  early 
Christian  art  came  to  an  end.  Byzantine  artists  sought 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne  and  in  Italy  and  their 
influence  spread  throughout  Europe.  It  was  a limited  influ- 
ence, however,  and  can  be  seen  chiefly  in  the  manuscripts, 
miniatures,  ivories  and  embroideries,  although  the  general 
term  Byzantine  is  often  applied  to  all  the  art  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  A revival  of  Byzantine  art  in  the  East 
in  the  eleventh  century  also  had  an  effect  upon  Europe, 
chiefly  in  Venice.  At  this  time  St.  Mark’s  cathedral  was 
built  and  made  glorious  with  Byzantine  magnificence  of  varie- 
gated pillars  and  mosaics. 

Formalism  however,  regained  the  ascendancy  of  all  expres- 
sion in  the  art  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  Church,  and 
lifelessness  characterized  the  creations  determined  by  tradi- 
tion and  authority.  This  formal,  lifeless  art  wherever  found 
is  called  Byzantine,  more  from  the  style  than  from  any  direct 
influence  in  Europe.  Rules  were  laid  down  by  ecclesiastical 
powers  by  which  all  forms  of  expression  were  regulated.  In 
1839  an  archaeologist  named  Didron  found  a handbook  on 
painting  at  Mount  Athos  containing  these  instructions.  It 
was  written  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  but  includes 
a collection  of  rules  which  had  prevailed  for  several  centuries. 
There  were  technical  instructions  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  gold  background,  the  colors,  the  form,  and  rules  concern- 
ing the  subjects  to  be  presented.  Thus  bound  by  rules  life- 
lessness and  mere  formalism  prevailed,  and  in  time  true  art 
ceased  to  exist.  There  were  centuries  of  such  dreariness 
before  the  breath  of  life  again  animated  art,  and  when  it 
revived  it  became  necessary  to  begin  again  and  pass  through 
all  its  primitive  stages. 


CHAPTER  XII 


EARLY  ITALIAN  ART 

ART  in  Italy  had  not  utterly  died  out  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  was  an  activity  in  the  decoration  of  the  churches 
with  sculpture,  such  as  can  be  seen  in  Verona,  Parma,  Lucca, 
Pistoja,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  lingering  existence 
held  much  life.  The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn, 
and  with  Niccola  Pisano  the  dawn  breaks.  From  this  point 
we  shall  have  a development  so  rapid  and  sure,  that  it  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  rise  of  Greek  sculpture;  these 
two  periods  being  parallel  in  their  rapid  and  glorious  rise 
and  development.  What  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  in 
Greece  are  to  sculpture,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  in  Italy 
are  to  painting.  There  is  also  a parallel  in  the  study  of  the 
two  — the  beginnings  crude  and  full  of  faults  yet  earnest 
and  sincere,  the  gradual  overcoming  of  these  faults  and  the 
progress  to  perfection  found  in  Italian  even  as  in  Greek  art, 
and  the  quick  development  in  the  painting  leads  us  on  with 
the  same  ever  increasing  delight. 

The  Pisani  stand  at  the  threshold  of  this  Italian  movement. 
Artistic  genius  seems  to  have  descended  from  father  to  son 
through  various  branches  of  the  family.  Niccola  Pisano 
(1206 P-1280)  was  trained  as  an  architect  and  sculptor.  His 
masterpiece  is  the  marble  pulpit  with  its  sculpture  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Pisa  (Fig.  88).  Seven  pillars  united  by  Gothic 
trefoil  arches,  upheld  by  various  figures  of  animals,  support 
the  carved  superstructure.  These  sculptured  reliefs  are  the 
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famous  first  step  in  Italian  art.  There  are  five  scenes:  the 
annunciation,  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  adoration  of  the  kings, 
the  presentation  in  the  temple,  and  the  last  judgment.  Here 
a new  spirit  appears  in  art;  life  animates  and  breathes  in 
every  scene,  and  the  stiff,  homely,  lifeless  Byzantine  figures 
are  entirely  absent.  In  this  new  life  we  discern  at  once  the 
spirit  of  the  art  of  the  past  — the  Greek.  The  Virgin  Mother 
reaches  for  the  child,  but  she  is  no  Mary,  mother  mild,  but 
a very  Juno  — the  Hera  Ludovisi  (Fig.  89)  ; the  Joseph  has 
been  compared  to  Homer,  the  High  Priest  to  Bacchus.  It 
was  the  study  of  the  antique  that  led  Niccola  Pisano  to  such 
a result.  He  had  the  quick  eye  to  see  the  spirit  in  the  Greek 
sarcophagi  in  the  Campo  Santo,  and  one  of  these  with  the 
legend  of  Hippolyta  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  his 
inspiration.  Some  of  the  very  heads  and  figures  he  boldly 
used  in  his  own  reliefs.  It  is  new  life  yet  the  old  spirit, 
with  nothing  as  yet  of  the  distinctively  new  religious  feeling. 
All  is  calm  dignity,  with  none  of  the  tenderness  and  mysticism 
of  the  Church.  He  has  not  made  Christian  types,  but  he 
gave  an  impulse  that  made  itself  felt  at  once. 

He  began  other  works  to  be  completed  by  his  son  Giovanni 
(1250-1328).  The  Pisan  pulpit  was  excelled  by  a larger 
yet  similar  one  in  Siena.  Giovanni  was  Director  of  the  Works 
at  Siena,  assisting  on  the  beautiful  fa£ade  of  the  cathedral. 
Some  of  the  sculptures  of  the  ornate  Orvieto  cathedral  are 
attributed  to  him.  His  masterpiece  was  the  pulpit  at  Pistoja. 
He  added  a dramatic,  emotional  element  to  sculpture.  Father 
and  son  worked  together  on  the  charming  fountain  at  Perugia 
(1280).  There  is  the  old  Greek  spirit  of  joy  in  the  busy  lit- 
tle scenes,  where  all  the  occupations  of  life  are  carried  on 
with  cheerfulness. 

A great  stride  is  made  by  the  third  Pisano,  Andrea,  (1273— 
1348),  who  made  the  bronze  reliefs  for  the  south  door  of  the 


Fig.  88  — Pulpit  Baptistery.  Pisa. 


Fig.  89  — Relief  from  the  Pulpit  Baptistery  — The  Nativity. 
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Baptistery  at  Florence.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  so  short  a 
time  such  life  and  variety  could  enter  into  sculpture,  which  so 
lately  seemed  hopeless.  These  twenty-eight  little  panels  rep- 
resent episodes  that  are  clear  and  definite.  Andrea  also 
helped  Giotto  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  base  of  the  Campanile ; 
each  of  the  twenty-seven  little  squares  is  a gem;  they  are 
called  “ the  inlaid  jewels  of  Giotto.”  They  set  before  us 
scenes  of  labor  and  skill  — work  carried  on  by  farmers, 
builders,  potters,  sailors,  sculptors  — all  the  business  of  life. 

The  revival  in  sculpture  created  a revival  in  painting. 
Florence  now  started  on  that  brilliant  career  which  has  won 
her  the  name  of  the  second  Athens.  Once  started,  artists 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  improving  on 
the  last.  Progress  followed  upon  progress  until  all  the  secret 
power  of  art  in  painting  was  revealed  and  perfection  was 
reached.  Yet  we  must  make  our  way  through  the  early 
stages,  when  as  yet  beauty  still  eludes  us.  The  early  masters 
are  only  loved  by  those  who  try  to  understand  them,  and  who 
realize  the  necessary  part  each  played  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
development.  To  the  uninitiated  who  know  and  love  art 
only  in  its  perfection,  the  first  acquaintance  with  the  earliest 
paintings  is  somewhat  painful ; the  scenes  are  too  vivid,  forms 
are  awkward,  the  perspective  absurd.  To  appreciate  the 
old  pictures  in  churches  and  galleries  they  must  be  looked 
at  in  their  historical  development,  and  often  what  has  seemed 
distasteful  will  reveal  the  secret  of  its  artistic  value,  and  our 
interest  will  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  many  unknown  charms. 
Often  this  claim  becomes  so  strong  that  the  favorites  are 
taken  from  this  early  stage  of  “ Art’s  spring,  so  dim  and 
dewy.” 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  approach  Cimabue  (1240-1302), 
called  the  Father  of  Italian  Painting.  There  is  a storm  of 
criticism  about  the  celebrated  Rucellai  Madonna,  in  Santa 
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Maria  Novella  at  Florence  (Fig.  90).  It  is  the  first  paint- 
ing in  which  there  is  hope  of  breaking  the  so-called  Byzantine 
dullness.  It  is  still  Byzantine  in  the  gloomy  face  of  Mary 
with  the  long  nose,  narrow  slit  eyes,  small  mouth  and  chin, 
the  conventional  hands,  feet,  and  drapery.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a beginning  of  life  in  the  attempt  at  movement  as  the 
child  raises  its  hand,  and  in  a certain  faint  tenderness  in  the 
mother  and  reverence  in  the  angels.  It  is  a timid  attempt  but 
the  first  step  requires  courage  and  the  rest  will  quickly  fol- 
low. Cimabue  felt  that  there  was  a new  power  in  his  picture, 
and  allowed  no  one  to  see  him  at  work  on  it.  It  happened 
that  Charles  of  Anjou  stopped  in  Florence  at  this  time  and 
was  taken  to  Cimabue’s  studio  where  the  Madonna  was 
unveiled.  The  Florentines  pressed  in,  and  glad  crowds  carried 
the  picture  in  a great  procession  in  triumph  to  the  church. 
That  part  of  the  city  where  the  studio  was  located  was  called 
the  Borgo  Allegri  (joyous  quarter).  Many  critics  give  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  this  Rucellai  Madonna  belongs  to  Duccio 
of  Siena,  and  that  the  Florentine  pride  which  desired  to 
appropriate  every  honor,  laid  false  claim  to  this  first  step  of 
the  new  Italian  art,  and  that  their  jealousy  of  Siena  led  them 
to  deny  the  authorship  of  this  Madonna  to  Duccio. 

The  advance  in  the  picture  is  not  very  marked.  All  that 
was  needed,  however,  was  an  independent  spirit,  for  the  times 
were  ready  and  soon  the  dreary  past  would  disappear  entirely. 
The  man  for  the  hour  was  Giotto  di  Bondone  (1266 P-1337), 
and  with  him  the  new  order  of  things  began.  Legend  says 
Cimabue  found  him  as  a shepherd  boy  and  took  him  to  work 
in  his  own  studio. 

His  earliest  works  are  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi.  This  church  was  begun  in  1228,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  Francis.  It  stands  unique  among  all  churches, 
a shrine  for  art,  even  as  it  is  for  the  saint.  Lovers  of  art 
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Fig.  90  — The  Rucellai  Madonna.  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence. 
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mingle  constantly  with  devout  pilgrims  within  the  place 
sacred  to  sincere  souls  of  saints  and  early  masters.  Burning 
religious  fervor  raised  the  noble  memorial  to  the  humble  and 
lowly  Francis ; enthusiastic  and  ardent  artists  made  it  lovely 
and  worshipful;  and  today,  even  as  through  the  ages,  the 
same  glowing  enthusiasm  and  love  make  it  a goal  of  the 
world’s  pilgrims. 

The  church  is  unique  also  in  its  structure.  There  are  two 
churches  — one  erected  above  the  other.  The  Upper  Church 
is  entered  from  the  level  of  one  street  in  steep  and  hilly 
Assisi,  and  the  Lower  Church  has  its  entrance  from  the 
street  below.  Each  church  is  independent  of  the  other,  yet 
connected  by  an  inner  stairway.  Often  service  is  held  in  both 
churches  at  the  same  time.  The  Upper  Church  is  lighter 
but  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Lower  Church  invite  the  soul, 
religious  or  artistic.  When  the  church  was  built  artists  came 
from  all  over  Italy  to  adorn  it,  and  in  the  Lower  Church 
there  are  works  of  unknown  Byzantine  artists  and  those  of 
the  early  days  of  Italian  art.  Cimabue  worked  here  and, 
following  him,  Giotto.  In  the  Upper  Church  there  is  the 
story  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis  in  which  we  see  the  originality 
of  Giotto.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  create  a new  field  of 
art  in  composition.  The  traditional  subjects  were  madonnas, 
angels,  and  saints;  the  story  of  St.  Francis  had  never  been 
told  by  art.  It  was  a new  departure,  so  that  Giotto  was  an 
inventor  as  well  as  a painter,  and  he  called  into  life  a whole 
world  of  beings.  Creative  imagination  was  demanded  and 
this  is  the  genius  of  Giotto.  He  tells  the  story  of  St.  Francis, 
and  in  plain,  natural,  and  vivid  lines  and  colors  makes  the 
story  live  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  In  each  scene  he  seizes 
on  the  kernel  of  human  interest  and  presents  it  in  a way  that 
we  can  understand.  There  is  feeling,  strong  feeling,  in  it 
all,  yet  it  is  direct  speech  and  not  emotional.  He  is  in  deep 
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sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  under  this  spell  we  ourselves 
do  not  discriminate  whether  it  is  Giotto  or  St.  Francis  who 
is  winning  our  hearts.  Some  single  scenes  linger  in  the  mem- 
. ory  real  and  vivid.  How  eloquent  is  his  preaching  to  his 
“ sisters  the  birds,”  when  no  one  else  will  hear  him ! Nothing 
is  more  tenderly  dramatic  than  the  scene  where  his  father 
taunts  him  that  he  has  not  even  earned  his  clothes,  and  in 
deepest  humility  he  returns  them.  Each  scene  appeals  thus 
in  its  own  way.  The  ceiling  decoration  over  the  high  altar 
in  the  Lower  Church  illustrates  in  four  great  frescoes,  in 
triangular  spaces  meeting  at  the  apex,  the  vows  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  founded  by  St.  Francis.  These  are  the  first 
large  decorative  frescoes  and  they  are  unsurpassed.  Much 
is  crude,  little  is  beautiful  save  that  Lady  Poverty,  clad  in 
thorns,  has  a touch  of  the  grace  of  the  day  to  come.  The 
scenes  are  enclosed  in  garlands  and  mosaics,  and  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun  when  the  golden  light  streams  through  the 
rich  colored  windows  they  seem  to  shine  in  heavenly  glory 
(Fig.  91). 

Giotto’s  best  work,  however,  is  in  the  little  one-naved  chapel 
at  Padua,  the  Capella  dell’  Arena.  It  is  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Roman  amphitheater,  now  a little  park,  where  the  fragrant 
roses  linger  about  this  shrine  of  Giotto’s  art.  The  whole 
interior  is  his.  In  three  tiers  thirty-eight  scenes  depict  the 
life  of  Mary  and  Christ.  At  the  base  in  gray  monochrome  are 
the  Virtues  and  Vices,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a border  of  painted 
mosaic.  The  ceiling  with  blue  stars  and  medallions  adds  its 
effect  to  a harmonious  whole.  The  artist  shows  himself 

a master  of  monumental  painting  in  his  command  of  vast  wall 
surfaces,  and  in  his  power  to  preserve  a quiet  and  harmonious 
rhythm  in  design  and  arrangement  as  well  as  colors  and  in  all 
that  tends  to  produce  a general  unity  of  decorative  effect.* 

* Woltmann  and  Woermann,  History  of  Painting. 


Fig.  91  — The  Vow  of  Poverty.  Fresco,  Lower  Church,  Assisi.  Giotto. 


Fig.  92  — The  Nativity.  Padua.  Giotto. 


Fig.  93  — The  Flight  into  Egypt.  Padua.  Giotto. 
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Yet  the  interest  lies  wholly  in  the  scenes,  all  so  true  and 
faithful  to  his  observation  of  life  and  nature,  and  touched 
with  his  sympathy.  With  what  deep  emotion  Joachim 
embraces  Anne;  how  longingly  the  mother  reaches  out  her 
hand  for  the  new-born  child  (Fig.  92)  ; how  tenderly  she 
pushes  the  little  Anne  up  the  steps  to  the  waiting  High  Priest ! 
It  is  all  clear  and  emphatic.  In  the  Christ  life  are  scenes  full 
of  natural  touches,  as  when  Joseph  looks  back  to  see  whether 
Mary  and  the  child  are  safe  as  he  leads  them  into  Egypt 
(Fig.  93).  The  emotion  in  the  bewailing  of  Christ  is  intensely 
dramatic.  No  one  has  understood  how  to  tell  the  tale  more 
simply,  more  convincingly,  or  in  a more  direct  and  natural 
way  than  Giotto. 

In  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  he  depicted  a series  of  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  and  the  two  St.  Johns.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  went  from  place  to  place  in  Italy,  everywhere 
bringing  a new  spirit  into  art.  Faults  he  has,  yet  even  they 
endear  him  to  us.  He  gives  every  detail,  every  blade  of 
grass,  every  leaf  on  the  tree.  Trees  grow  out  of  impos- 
sible rocks ; horses  are  sometimes  red,  and  foliage  blue ; the 
garments,  all  alike,  hang  with  straight  folds,  the  faces  have 
the  same  side-slit  eyes ; and  yet  Boccacio  could  say,  “ Giotto 
was  such  a genius  that  not  only  could  he  represent  Nature, 
but  the  representation  was  Nature  itself!”  All  his  con- 
temporaries, those  great  men,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio, 
loved  him,  and  the  feeling  has  followed  him  since  that  day. 
The  portrait  of  Dante,  a restored  fresco  on  the  wall  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Florence,  was  long  thought  to  be  by 
Giotto  but  is  now  attributed  to  his  pupils. 

His  last  great  achievement,  which  he  left  unfinished,  was 
the  Campanile  at  Florence.  It  is  a square  tower  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet  high,  divided  into  four  stories  with 
Gothic  windows  and  ornamentation.  Ruskin  says  it  is  “ the 
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model  and  mirror  of  perfect  architecture.”  The  sculptured 
decorations  at  the  base  add  to  his  fame  as  painter  and  archi- 
tect that  of  a sculptor.  The  tower  is  a delight  in  its  color 
and  delicacy,  and  as  the  eye  is  led  from  the  heavy  sculpture 
below  up  to  the  two  pointed  windows,  and  finally  to  the  one 
slender  opening,  the  perfection  of  its  beauty  grows  upon 
one  (Figs.  94,  95). 

Giotto  had  many  followers  called  the  “ Giottieschi.”  Of 
these  followers  the  most  noted  is  Andrea  di  Cione,  called 
Orcagna,  (1329-1367),  also  a versatile  genius  — painter, 
poet,  sculptor,  and  architect.  Many  artists  in  every  part  of 
Italy  took  up  the  ideas  and  manner  of  Giotto,  filling  every 
church,  chapel  and  hall  with  frescoes  aiming  at  his  style,  and 
while  they  testify  to  the  great  impulse  given  by  him  they  fall 
short  of  the  master  they  admired.  Taddeo  Gaddi  (1396) 
copied  him  very  closely  but  added  nothing.  Orcagna  not 
only  understood  and  appropriated  the  principles  underly- 
ing Giotto’s  work,  but  contributed  other  elements  to  lead 
on  in  progress  of  art.  His  frescoes  in  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
in  the  Strozzi  Chapel,  are  on  the  usual  themes  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  Hell,  and  Paradise.  The  latter  has  a grandeur 
that  places  it  among  the  prominent  frescoes  of  the  age. 
A host  of  angels,  saints,  and  patriarchs  are  arranged 
in  row  upon  row.  The  only  way  to  really  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  Orcagna’s  work  is  to  fix  the  attention  on  some 
group  — a group  of  heads  in  the  midst,  or  a group  of  the 
noble  figures  of  women  in  the  lowest  row  (Fig.  96).  Here 
we  see  the  advance  made  by  Orcagna  over  Giotto  in  giving 
a stronger  corporeal  appearance  to  the  figures  and  endow- 
ing the  countenances  with  a light  and  shade  that  brings 
us  much  farther  on  the  way  to  reality.  As  a sculptor  he 
executed  the  Tabernacle , in  the  church  of  Or  San  Michele, 
which  was  the  finest  sculptural  relief  of  the  time.  The 


Fig.  94  — Giotto’s  Tower. 
Florence. 


Fig.  95  — Detail  from  the  Tower, 
the  Creation  of  Eve.  Giotto. 


Fig.  96  — Group  of  .Saints  from  the  Fresco  of  Paradise.  Church 
of  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  Orcagna. 


Fig.  97  — The  Majestas.  Siena.  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna. 
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marble  reliquary,  called  44  a miracle  of  loveliness,”  is  rich 
with  mosaics  of  gilt,  lapis-lazuli,  and  colored  marbles,  and 
ornamented  with  pinnacles  and  pillars,  statues  of  angels, 
prophets,  and  allegorical  figures  of  the  virtues.  Among  the 
reliefs  the  greatest  is  the  Transit  of  the  Virgin , where  she  is 
borne  aloft  by  celestial  beings.  In  the  group  at  the  right 
the  man  with  the  parted  beard  is  said  to  be  the  sculptor 
himself. 

In  Siena,  the  rival  of  Florence,  the  same  spirit  of  emula- 
tion was  carried  on.  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  (1282-1320), 
held  a place  there  similar  to  that  of  Cimabue  in  Florence. 
His  large  altarpiece,  called  the  Majestas,  was  carried  to  the 
cathedral  in  triumph  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and  blare 
of  trumpets  — the  scene  which  some  authorities  say  led  to 
the  legend  about  Cimabue.  The  center  picture  of  the  altar- 
piece  is  in  the  Cathedral  Museum  (the  Opera  del  Duoma) 
(Fig.  97).  The  enthroned  Madonna  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  angels,  mild  and  adoring,  is  still  quite  Byzantine. 
Twenty-six  small  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ  from  the 
back  of  the  altarpiece  and  eighteen  small  pictures  from  the 
predella,  also  in  the  Museum,  tell  of  the  size  and  magnificence 
which  led  to  its  name,  Majestas.  One  of  the  rarest  works  in 
the  Morgan  collection  in  New  York  is  a triptych  by  Duccio. 

Simone  Martini  (1284-1344),  a Sienese,  the  friend  of 
Petrarch,  who  decorated  the  title  page  of  the  Sonneteer's 
Vergil  as  a token  of  friendship,  was  active  all  over  the  Italian 
peninsula  from  Pisa  to  Naples,  and  even  at  the  papal  court, 
then  in  Avignon.  He  covered  one  entire  wall  in  the  Palazzo 
Publico  at  Siena  with  a Madonna  surrounded  by  saints  and 
angels,  called  Our  Lady  Enthroned  as  Queen  of  Siena . On 
the  oposite  wall  is  a scene  from  Sienese  history ; in  the  back- 
ground is  the  camp  of  the  Sienese  with  banners  flying  against 
the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  foreground  rides  the  commander, 
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Guidoriccio  Fogliano  de  Ricci,  a valiant  leader,  independent 
and  full  of  purpose  (Fig.  98). 

In  the  Spanish  chapel  of  S.  M.  Novella  in  Florence  is  an 
imposing  allegorical  picture  formerly  attributed  to  Martini. 
Allegory  was  a feature  of  the  age  in  both  literature  and  art. 
The  church  used  this  means  to  illustrate  its  history  and  to 
teach  its  doctrines.  The  Franciscans  had  illustrated  the 
fundamental  vows  of  St.  Francis  in  the  allegory  over  the 
altar  of  Assisi.  The  Dominicans,  a more  learned  order, 
embodied  the  dogmas  of  their  great  theologian,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  on  the  walls  of  many  churches.  The  greatest  of 
their  allegorical  representations  is  this  superb  decorative 
fresco  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  of  S.  M.  Novella.  By  some 
authorities  it  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  wall  in  Italy. 

The  state  also  turned  to  allegory  to  instruct  and  stimu- 
late its  citizens,  and  the  walls  of  the  town  halls  were  covered 
with  striking  tableaux  designed  to  teach  civic  virtues  and 
to  serve  political  purposes.  The  prominent  place  occupied 
by  allegory  in  art  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Dante’s 
noble  allegorical  poem,  The  Divine  Comedy.  His  poem 
inspired  artists  to  accomplish  in  painting  what  he  had  done 
for  poetry. 

Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  (1332),  leads  the  school  of  Siena 
at  this  time;  his  frescoes  cover  the  walls  of  the  chief  room  in 
the  Palazzo  Publico  with  the  allegory  Good  and  Bad  Govern- 
ment. The  picture  is  crowded  with  Sienese  citizens,  thus 
making  it  a bit  of  fourteenth  century  history.  Amid  the 
pompous  officers  and  steel-clad  warriors  is  the  superb  figure 
of  Peace  (Fig.  99). 

Allegory  reached  its  height  at  Pisa.  The  monumental 
frescoes  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Campo  Santo  make 
it  one  of  the  consecrated  places  in  the  history  of  art.  Here 
are  sixty-two  large  frescoes,  twenty-six  on  the  sides  and  five 


Fig.  99  — Figure  of  Peace.  Town  Hall,  Siena.  Lorenzetti. 


Fig.  100  — The  Triumph  of  Death.  Fresco,  Campo  Santa,  Pisa. 
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at  each  end.  There  is  confusion  among  authorities  with 
regard  to  the  authors  of  these  works.  At  one  time  Orcagna 
was  considered  the  artist  of  the  chief  one,  The  Triumph  of 
Death  (Fig.  100).  Dobert  still  clings  to  him,  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  ascribe  it  to  Lorenzetti,  and  a dozen  other 
names  are  suggested,  until  the  latest  books  are  constrained  to 
say  “ the  originator  is  not  known.” 

This  celebrated  fresco  is  a realistic  chapter  on  the  preach- 
ing and  belief  of  the  day.  “ The  Black  Death  ” had  just 
swept  through  Europe  with  terrible  devastation,  and  as  the 
thought  of  the  future  life  was  uppermost  in  men’s  minds  the 
Church  by  preaching  and  painting  made  the  most  of  the 
golden  moments  to  enforce  its  doctrines.  Here  we  have  the 
vivid  portrayal  of  future  reward  and  punishment  on  the 
walls  of  Campo  Santo. 

Through  a rocky  gorge  comes  a lordly  train  of  hunters,  three 
kings  and  their  followers  on  horse  and  foot;  suddenly  the  horses 
recoil,  the  riders  avert  their  heads  in  terror,  some  hold  their 
noses,  for  there,  on  the  road  before  them,  lie  three  open  coffins, 
containing  mouldering  corpses,  with  snakes  crawling  about  them, 
and  their  royal  insignia  still  partly  recognizable.  From  the  rocks 
an  aged  hermit  has  just  descended  to  warn  the  great  and  mighty 
of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  while,  on  the  hill  above,  his  com- 
panions linger  among  fruit  and  trees  and  tame  creatures  before 
their  cells,  one  quietly  reading,  another  milking  a hind,  with  the 
peace  of  nature  to  gladden  their  days.  Death,  a gigantic  female 
figure,  with  the  wings  of  a bat  comes  swooping  scythe  in  hand. 
The  Awful  One  has  already  reaped  a fruitful  harvest;  at  her  feet 
lie  the  dead  in  heaps  — men,  women,  warriors,  citizens,  monks, 
pope,  bishop,  king,  passing  by  only  the  maimed  and  miserable 
who  cry  in  vain  to  her  for  release.  The  souls  of  dead  fly  out  of 
their  mouths  in  the  likeness  of  naked  children,  but  are  at  once 
seized  by  devils,  hobgoblin  shapes  who  drag  them  off  and  hurl 
them  down  chasms  of  the  flame-vomiting  mountains ; it  is  only  by 
exception  that  one  or  another  is  grasped  and  rescued  by  an 
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angel.  This  is  the  end  of  the  worldly  life.  On  the  other  end 
there  is  the  blessed  existence  of  those  who  have  vanquished  sin 
— in  a garden,  untouched  by  terrors,  in  a grove  of  pomegranates.* 

There  are  many  such  Dantesque  pictures  of  the  day,  lead- 
ing to  the  celebrated  series  of  Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death.  A 
German  critic  naively  remarks  — “ They  are  not  the  taste 
of  today.”  At  that  time  there  arose  a characteristic  verse 
accompanying  a woodcut  where  three  of  the  dead  meet  three 
of  the  living  and  accost  them  thus : 

As  you  are  now,  so  once  were  we! 

As  I am  now,  soon  shall  you  be; 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me! 


* Woltmann  and  Woermann,  History  of  Painting. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  EARLY  RENAISSANCE:  SCULPTURE 

THE  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  proudly  called  their 
own  age  the  Renaissance,  a name  by  which  it  has  always 
been  glorified.  Whether  they  meant  the  revival  of  classic 
art  or  the  general  awakening  of  the  world  to  art  activity  in 
contrast  to  the  Middle  Ages,  or  a mingling  of  the  two,  it  is 
assuredly  the  period  of  the  most  exalted  art  since  the  age  of 
Pericles.  It  is  the  Golden  Age  of  Italy,  and  is  one  wTith  the 
old  classic  world  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and  devotion  to 
truth  and  beauty.  It  was  a re-birth  of  the  arts  that  for  so 
many  centuries  had  no  life  in  a world  incapable  of  appreci- 
ation or  accomplishment.  The  night  of  the  Middle  Ages 
passed  away  and  the  arts  ushered  in  a new  day.  The  great 
epoch  of  the  High  Renaissance,  when  art  is  perfection,  was 
heralded  by  the  Early  Renaissance  which  was  the  necessary 
preparation  for  its  greatness.  As  in  the  early  Italian  art 
sculpture  preceded  painting,  so  in  this  period  sculpture 
leads.  It  is  sculpture  of  great  interest,  when  the  old  forms 
are  being  gradually  shaken  off  and  new  graces  begin  to 
appear.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  history  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  fifteenth  century  should  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  as  it  is  " a most  alluring  and  brilliant  bit  of  art  his- 
tory.” That  it  has  attracted  many  scholars,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fullness  of  literature  with  regard  to  it.  Some  study 
only  the  marbles,  others  the  bronzes,  terra-cottas,  wood  or 
ivory  carving;  some  study  the  work  in  churches,  others  the 
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decorations  of  palaces  or  civic  buildings.  Everywhere  on 
altars  and  pulpits,  portals  and  towers,  the  sculpture  makes  an 
irresistible  appeal. 

From  the  time  of  the  Pisani,  sculpture  had  been  making 
slow  progress ; the  zealous  study  of  the  antique  and  the  nude 
was  leading  to  a more  certain  achievement.  Sculptors 
decorated  the  architectural  works,  which  arose  in  every  town. 
It  was  a period  of  building  — in  Florence  alone  more  than 
thirty  palaces  were  erected.  In  Lucca,  Siena,  Ferrara, 
Bologna,  architects  were  creating  the  marvels  of  the  age 
and  the  sculptors  were  their  co-laborers.  The  name  of 
Jacopo  della  Quercia  (1374-1438),  called  forth  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  contemporaries,  although  he  seems  still  part  of 
the  earlier  time  of  the  Pisani.  The  true  transition  from  the 
earlier  style  to  greater  freedom  was  made  by  Ghiberti,  who 
in  his  own  career  illustrates  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
period. 

Lorenzo  di  Cione,  called  Ghiberti  (1381-1455),  one  of 
the  pioneers  who  “ mark  an  epoch,”  is  celebrated  because  of 
his  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  The  south 
door  had  been  made  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and  Ghiberti  made  the 
north  door  in  the  same  style  with  twenty-eight  small  panels 
illustrating  the  life  of  Christ.  In  1400  a plague  visited 
Florence,  and  on  its  cessation  the  Guild  of  Wool  Merchants 
decided  to  make  a thank  offering  to  the  church  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  east  door  of  the  Baptistery.  They  invited 
competitors,  giving  them  the  subject,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
The  two  best  panels  submitted  were  by  Brunelleschi  and 
Ghiberti,  and  the  former  generously  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  He  was  to  have  full  compensation  in  his  greater  work 
of  the  dome  of  the  Florence  cathedral. 

The  east  doors,  the  masterpiece  of  Ghiberti,  made  him  one 
of  the  famous  sculptors  of  the  world  (Fig.  101).  Michel- 


Fig.  101  — East  Door  of  the  Baptistery.  Florence.  Ghiberti. 
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angelo  declared  they  were  fit  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
There  are  ten  large  panels,  treated  pictorially,  with  figures 
in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  background  a landscape. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a decorative  frieze  of  garlands 
and  wreaths,  among  which  are  heads  of  noted  individuals 
and  little  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  characters,  many  of 
them  gems  of  genre  — as  the  Miriam  holding  high  her  tim- 
brel as  she  dances. 

The  subjects  of  the  panels  are  Old  Testament  sto- 
ries: 1.  The  Creation  and  Expulsion.  2.  Cain  and  Abel. 
3.  Noah’s  Drunkenness.  4 <.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  5.  Jacob 
and  Esau.  6.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  7.  Moses  on  Mt. 
Sinai.  8.  Joshua  before  Jericho.  9.  David  and  Goliath. 
10.  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

A cast  of  the  door  is  found  in  many  museums.  This 
should  be  studied  in  order  to  appreciate  the  original,  as 
the  crowded  character  of  the  scenes  makes  the  work  diffi- 
cult to  examine.  Ghiberti  also  made  three  bronze  statues 
for  the  exterior  niches  of  Or  San  Michele  — John  the  Bap- 
tist, Matthew,  and  Stephen. 

Donato  di  Niccola  di  Betto  Bardi  (1386-1466),  better 
known  as  Donatello,  by  his  devoted  study  of  the  classic 
advanced  sculpture  to  a degree  difficult  to  be  realized  by 
casual  observance.  A deeper  study  reveals  him  as  the  strong 
spirit  of  the  day,  the  master  mind  working  at  the  prob- 
lems which  must  be  met  and  overcome  for  the  progress  of 
art.  His  desire  for  truth  led  to  a realism  that  seems  extreme, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  at  the  ugly  or  unattractive.  He 
turned  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  for  the  truth  of  the 
human  form  studied  the  nude.  The  young  David , the  fresh 
natural  young  shepherd  in  the  National  Museum  (Bargello) 
at  Florence,  is  the  first  nude  statue  since  the  time  of  the 
Greeks.  Among  the  bronze  statues  on  Or  San  Michele  he 
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executed  the  St.  Mark , and  the  celebrated  St.  George  (Fig. 
102),  who,  in  complete  armor  stands  boldly,  a fearless  knight 
ready  to  meet  the  foe.  Donatello’s  best-known  work  is  the 
frieze  with  the  reliefs  made  for  the  organ  gallery  of  the 
Florence  cathedral.  They  are  now  in  the  Cathedral 
Museum.  There  is  the  very  spirit  of  childhood  in  the  danc- 
ing, singing,  sporting  children  full  of  glee  and  gayety.  Two 
small  reliefs  are  much  beloved  — the  little  St.  John , in  gray 
stone,  just  a sweet  child  profile,  in  the  National  Museum, 
and  the  exquisite  St.  Cecilia , a profile  so  delicate  that  it  seems 
like  a dream.  The  large  gray  sandstone  relief  of  the 
Annunciation , in  Santa  Croce,  is  one  of  the  rare  works  that 
stops  even  the  most  casual  visitor  in  that  church  of  monu- 
ments, called  the  Westminster  of  Florence.  Donatello  is 
not  considered  a master  of  beauty,  but  he  reaches  a high 
point  here.  The  delicacy  of  both  Madonna  and  angel,  the 
exquisite  tracery  of  the  background,  and  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  setting  make  a combination  which  gives 
Donatello  a claim  to  the  ability  to  render  beauty  as  well  as 
truth. 

He  worked  in  marble,  bronze,  stone,  wood,  and  pottery. 
It  was  the  custom  in  that  day  to  have  family  portrait  busts 
made,  sometimes,  of  marble  or  bronze,  but  more  often  of 
wood  or  stucco  and  colored.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
by  Donatello  is  the  portrait  bust  of  Niccola  Uzzano  in  the 
National  Museum,  Florence  (Fig.  103).  It  is  a realistic 
head,  showing  a character  marked  by  nervous  energy  and 
intellect.  The  bust  in  Berlin  of  the  young  St.  John  is  the 
head  of  a spirited  Italian  boy.  His  masterpiece  is  the  superb 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Venetian  general,  Gattamelata, 
in  Padua  (Fig.  104).  The  first  work  of  its  kind  since  classic 
times  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  all  time.  In  the 
green  grove  of  old  Padua  it  creates  a strong  impression. 


Fig.  102  — St.  George.  Or  .San  Michele,  Florence. 
Donatello. 


Fig.  103  — Niccolo  da  Uzzano.  National  Museum, 
Florence.  Donatello. 


Fig.  104  — General  Gattamf.lata.  Padua.  Donatello. 


Fig.  105  — Figures 
from  the  Ora- 
tory of  San 
Bernadino.  Pe- 
rugia. Agostino 
di  Duccio. 


Fig.  106  — The  Annunciation.  Hospital  of 
the  Foundlings,  Florence.  Luca  della  Robbia. 
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Altar  pieces,  Madonna  groups,  busts,  and  bas-reliefs 
testify  to  a busy  life  of  eighty  years.  Yet  greater  than  the 
work  of  his  hand,  masterly  as  it  is,  was  the  influence  of  his 
life  and  aim.  He  established  true  plastic  art  in  Italy,  and 
by  his  earnestness  he  inspired  the  artists  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Not  on  plastic  art  only  but  on  the  painting  of  the 
period  he  exercised  an  influence  necessary  for  its  true 
progress. 

There  were  many  followers  and  imitators,  whose  works, 
more  or  less  good,  line  the  walls  of  museums.  One  word 
must  be  said  of  a younger  follower,  Agostino  di  Duccio 
(1418-1481),  who  carried  the  art  of  his  master  beyond 
Tuscany.  Perugia  has  his  masterpiece  in  the  fa9ade  of  the 
little  Oratory  of  San  Bernardino,  where  the  rich  fancy  of 
the  artist  and  his  feeling  for  lines  of  grace  have  found  expres- 
sion in  delicate  sculpture,  “ light  and  airy  as  the  winds  of 
spring.”  (Fig.  105). 

Luca  della  Robbia  (1400-1482),  called  Robbia  the  elder, 
developed  the  principles  of  Donatello  with  a peculiar  beauty 
in  the  creation  of  a ceramic  art  celebrated  for  its  glaze. 
This  was  called  the  Robbia  ware  and  was  very  famous  in  its 
day,  every  little  church  desiring  an  altarpiece  or  a lunette 
over  a chapel  door.  Ceramic  art  had  been  used  much  in 
Italy.  It  was  the  art  of  the  poor,  who  used  it  instead  of 
marble  and  bronze,  and  the  poor  parish  churches  shone  in 
its  bright  colors.  Luca  della  Robbia  improved  this  form 
of  decoration,  giving  it  a fine  glaze,  and  he,  himself  a sculp- 
tor of  rare  ability,  introduced  new  and  beautiful  groups, 
so  that  the  art  rose  from  its  humble  place  to  take  rank 
beside  the  greatest.  The  lowly  Virgin  visited  by  the  angel 
of  the  Annunciation,  the  happy  mother  adoring  the  child 
before  whom  angels  and  saints  bow  in  adoration  (Fig.  106) 
— these  are  the  lovely  groups  in  colors  so  bright  and  clear 
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that  they  win  love  now  as  they  did  then.  The  majority  are 
in  blue  and  white;  frequently  there  is  a touch  of  yellow, 
green  and  red.  Often  a garland  of  fruit  and  flowers  frames 
the  center  group.  An  almost  inexhaustible  number  of  these 
glazed  polychrome  bas-reliefs  fill  museums.  Bright  and 
attractive  still,  what  must  have  been  their  charm  when  they 
lighted  up  the  dark  corners  of  the  dim,  old  churches ! 

Robbia  the  elder,  is  known  generally  from  the  marble 
reliefs  of  a choir  stall  for  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  now  in 
the  Cathedral  Museum.  These  charming  reliefs  of  playing 
and  music-making  children  have  found  their  way  in  casts  and 
photographs  the  world  over  and  are  always  popular 
(Fig.  107). 

The  work  was  carried  on  by  his  nephew,  Andrea  della 
Robbia  (1435—1525),  who  was  trained  in  the  studio  of  Luca 
and  helped  him  as  he  filled  the  churches  with  the  longed-for 
altarpieces,  lunettes,  and  tabernacles.  He  has  the  same  ten- 
derness and  gentle  reverence,  and  an  equal  taste  and  delicacy 
in  color.  Andrea’s  popular  work  is  found  in  the  well  known 
Children  in  Swaddling  Clothes  from  the  portico  of  the 
Foundlings’  Hospital  in  Florence.  On  the  spandrels  (the 
spaces  between  the  arches)  are  round  terra-cotta  plaques, 
each  with  a little  child  (Bambino ) (Fig.  108)  in  blue  and 
white,  or  red  and  white.  The  little  ones  reach  out  a beseech- 
ing hand  accompanied  by  an  expression  so  winning,  that  it 
must  be  a hard  heart  that  is  able  to  resist  the  appeal. 

Giovanni  della  Robbia  (1469-1529),  the  son  of  Andrea, 
brings  the  art  into  the  third  generation  and  into  the  period 
of  the  High  Renaissance.  For  over  a century  the  family  had 
produced  the  beautiful  ware,  but  the  secret  of  the  glaze  died 
with  them;  not,  however,  until  Italy  had  been  well  supplied 
with  the  works  that  ornamented  chapels  and  sacristies.  The 
character  of  the  material  gave  greater  facility  than  marble 


Fig.  107  — Singing  Gallery.  Museum  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence. 
Luca  della  Robbia. 


Fig.  108  — Bambino.  Portico, 
Foundling  Hospital,  Florence. 
Andrea  della  Robbia. 


Fig.  109  — Monument  of 
Leonardo  Bruni.  Santa 
Croce,  Florence.  Ber- 
nardo Rossellino. 
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or  bronze  for  expression,  and  this  variety  and  power  of 
expression  was  an  element  in  the  development  of  painting. 

The  terra-cotta  work  was  much  imitated.  Marble  sculp- 
ture and  glazed  bas-relief  were  combined  in  the  production  of 
shrines  and  other  church  accessories  and  home  decorations. 
A host  of  names  and  a host  of  works  show  the  activity  of 
the  time.  Portrait  busts  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  threatened  to  repeat  that  phase  of 
Roman  art.  Now  and  then  a single  interesting  figure  recalls 
to  us  the  real  spirit  and  genius  so  pronounced  at  this  period. 
Among  the  Florentine  sculptors  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
(1428—1464)  produced  many  fine  works;  his  chief  one  being 
the  superb  tomb  of  the  Florentine  secretary,  Marsuppini, 
in  Santa  Croce.  Near  it  is  the  even  greater  monument  of 
Leonardo  Bruni  by  Bernardo  Rossellino  (1409—1464),  con- 
sidered the  acme  of  achievement  in  this  line,  and  the  model 
and  forerunner  of  all  elaborate  tombstones  (Fig.  109).  Mino 
da  Fiesole,  Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  Antonio  Rossellino 
were  noted,  and  are  worthy  of  a careful  study. 

Among  all  these  men  of  genius  Andrea  Verrocchio  (1436- 
1488)  rises  as  one  who  offers,  more  than  any  of  them,  some- 
thing new  and  strong.  He  entered  into  competition  with 
Donatello  in  the  execution  of  a statue  of  David  and  excelled 
him  by  representing  a youth  who  seems  more  natural  and  of 
a stronger  nature  — the  bold,  alert,  Y oung  David . In  the 
court  yard  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  the  fountain  the  Boy 
with  a Dolphin , showing  Verrocchio’s  understanding  of  youth. 
It  is  a charming  bit  of  genre. 

He  added  to  that  imposing  company  on  the  exterior  of 
Or  San  Michele  the  group  of  Christ  and  the  doubting 
Thomas.  His  masterpiece  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bar- 
tolommeo Colleoni  at  Venice.  In  this  he  also  excels 
Donatello.  Horse  and  rider  are  heroic,  animated  by  cour- 
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age  and  energy.  With  no  models,  no  predecessors  to  lead 
the  way,  working  solely  with  their  own  genius  as  guide, 
Donatello  and  Verrocchio  executed  these  distinguished  monu- 
ments. The  Venetian  statue  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  finest  equestrian  statue  of  modern  times  (Fig.  110). 

Verrocchio,  however,  was  greater  as  a teacher  than  as  an 
artist.  Among  his  pupils  were  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Perugino.  He  was  a painter  as  well  as  a sculptor  and  his 
studio  was  crowded  with  rising  young  artists.  He  was  a 
patient  and  careful  teacher,  training  his  pupils  by  a thor- 
ough study  of  the  antique.  Accuracy  and  truth  and  a close 
observation  of  nature  laid  a sure  and  absolute  foundation  at 
once  broad  and  strong. 


Fig.  110  — Statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni.  Venice.  Verrocchio. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  EARLY  RENAISSANCE:  PAINTING  — THE 
FLORENTINE  SCHOOL 

THE  early  Renaissance  sculptors  had  given  an  impulse  to 
art  which  carried  painting  beyond  the  achievement  of 
Giotto.  Donatello  by  his  appeal  to  the  antique  led  to  an 
accuracy  of  observation  which  makes  Alberti  call  him  “ a 
reformer ; ” Ghiberti  by  introducing  perspective,  which  while 
useful  to  sculpture  was  indispensable  to  painting,  added  this 
necessary  element;  Brunelleschi  contributed  his  gift  of  the 
secrets  of  proportion  and  mathematical  relations,  while  the 
Robbias  and  their  cult  toned  and  tempered  all  by  animation 
and  the  expression  of  emotion.  All  the  work  of  the  gifted 
sculptors  meant  influence  more  than  simply  the  work  of  their 
hands. 

In  the  painters  of  this  early  dawn,  there  is  the  same  earnest 
devotion  to  the  mastering  of  difficulties  which  must  be  sur- 
mounted to  reach  a true,  a perfect  art.  Masolino  and 
Masaccio  are  the  leaders  in  this  new  and  greater  epoch,  the 
first  of  a line  of  artists  who  laid  down  the  principles  of  an 
art  that  could  be  true  and  universal.  Giotto  had  given  the 
impulse  to  turn  to  nature ; these  artists  must  search  into 
the  truth  of  nature  and  discover  her  hidden  laws.  Here 
is  the  part  of  Masolino  and  Masaccio  who  strove  with  the 
problems  necessary  for  progress  — the  exact  observation 
of  the  nude,  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  proportion  and 
perspective,  the  experiment  with  color,  the  distribution  of 
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large  wall  surfaces,  the  symmetry  of  grouping  — the  prob- 
lems they  met  and  solved.  Architecture  and  sculpture  had 
given  assistance,  but  painting  had  its  own  difficulties.  Maso- 
lino  and  Masaccio  in  meeting  these  led  painting  into  a 
sphere  of  vast  possibilities.  The  spacious  wall  surfaces  of 
the  Italian  churches  gave  a field  for  a “ grand  style,”  and 
its  beginning  is  found  in  that  shrine  sacred  in  art  as  the 
fountain-head,  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  del 
Carmine  in  Florence.  Here  for  over  a century  men  of 
genius,  ardent  souls,  came  to  study,  even  up  to  the  time  of 
Raphael.  The  old  church  of  the  Carmelites  became  the  studio 
of  the  age. 

Masolino  and  Masaccio  are  spoken  of  together,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  their  work,  which  is  one  of  the  battle- 
fields of  the  critics.  Some  modem  painters  ignore  the  con- 
troversy altogether  and  follow  the  old  path  of  Vasari  in 
attributing  certain  works  to  Masolino,  while  others  array 
themselves  decidedly  on  the  opposite  side. 

Masolino  (1383  to  about  1447),  named  Tommaso  di 
Cristoforo  Fini,  began  his  career  as  an  assistant  to  Ghiberti, 
but  soon  abandoned  sculpture  for  painting.  His  authentic 
and  undisputed  frescoes  are  in  the  Collegiate  Church  and 
the  Baptistery  at  Castiglione  di  Olona  near  Varese. 
Although  much  damaged  they  serve  to  reveal  the  realism  of 
the  new  style.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  series  of  frescoes 
celebrate  their  lives.  In  the  Baptistery  the  scenes  are  from 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  A change  is  seen  at  once  from 
the  plain  outlines  of  Giotto;  there  are  real  forms  beneath 
the  drapery,  natural  expression  in  the  faces ; the  drawing 
and  modelling  are  fine  and  the  perspective  true.  Art  has 
passed  from  experiment  to  certainty,  and  is  prepared  for 
nobler  achievement. 


Fig.  Ill  — Adam  and  Eve  Be- 
neath the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge. Brancacci  Chapel,  Flor- 
ence. Mcisolino. 


Fig.  112  — The  Expulsion.  Bran- 
cacci Chapel,  Florence.  Masac- 
cio. 
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Vasari  accredits  to  Masolino  three  frescoes  in  the  Bran- 
cacci  chapel:  St.  Peter  Resuscitating  Tabitha , the  Cure  of 
the  Cripple  at  the  Temple  Gate , and  Adam  and  Eve  beneath 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  (Fig.  111).  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
attribute  these  to  Masaccio.  The  subject  has  caused  much 
discussion  but  the  facts  seem  to  sustain  the  statement  made 
by  Vasari. 

Masaccio  (1401  to  about  1428),  named  Tommaso  di  Ser 
Giovanni  di  Simone  Guidi,  is  called  the  Pioneer  of  Realists, 
and  acknowledged  as  the  true  source  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Florentine  school.  Alberti  says  that  “ the  spirit  of  the 
ancients  passed  into  the  forms  of  Ghiberti,  Donatello, 
Brunelleschi,  and  Masaccio.”  Like  Donatello  he  is  bold  to 
speak  his  originality,  and  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light 
and  shade  begins  to  appear  in  his  work.  He  had  a short 
life,  only  twenty-seven  years,  and  yet  he  made  an  epoch  for 
the  art  world.  The  masters  were  indebted  to  him  — Da 
Vinci,  Raphael,  Michelangelo. 

Masaccio  was  the  pupil  of  Masolino  and  together  they 
worked  on  the  frescoes  in  the  Carmine.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle and  some  authorities  claim  all  the  series  of  eleven 
frescoes  as  his.  The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  once 
strikes  the  note  of  the  new  epoch  (Fig.  112).  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  dramatic  art.  Adam  presses  his  hands  to 
his  eyes  in  mute  shame,  while  Eve  lifting  her  head  seems  to 
weep  aloud.  Their  very  attitude  reveals  their  anguish  of 
soul  as  they  pass  on  out  of  happiness  into  woe.  For  the 
first  time  the  nude  is  shown  in  a near  approach  to  absolute 
truth,  and  the  figures  are  noble,  in  spite  of  the  humiliation 
and  grief.  The  angel  above,  with  flaming  sword,  shows  a 
true  fore-shortening.  Raphael  must  have  admired  this 
group  as  he  adapted  it  later  in  his  Bible  in  the  Vatican. 
Masaccio’s  masterpiece  is  the  Tribute  Money , which  com- 
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bines  three  scenes : In  the  center  the  Roman  demands  tribute 
of  the  Saviour,  at  the  left  Peter  takes  it  from  the  mouth  of 
the  fish,  and  at  the  right,  it  is  paid.  In  the  center  we  have 
Christ  and  his  disciples  in  the  front  of  a house;  in  the  back- 
ground there  is  a landscape  of  gentle  hills  with  trees 
(Fig.  113). 

The  grouping  and  setting  are  natural  and  strong. 
According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle : 

Masaccio  has  been  given  this  place  in  the  history  of  art  — he 
has  grasped  the  principles  which  Giotto  laid  down,  and  while  he 
thus  closes  that  early  epoch,  he  sees  so  far  ahead,  discovers  so 
much  for  the  next  century,  that  he  opens  a new  epoch  in  art. 
One  hand  unites  him  to  Giotto,  the  other  is  extended  to  Raphael. 
In  perspective  he  already  lays  down  the  laws  embodied  in  form 
by  Da  Vinci  in  the  next  century,  and  he  so  divines  all  the  laws  of 
motion  of  a later  day  that  without  set  principles  he  illustrates 
them.  In  short,  he  anticipated  so  much  that  we  may  say  he  re- 
vealed the  laws  which  were  later  embodied  in  canons,  and  it  was 
by  the  study  of  his  forms  and  work  that  the  great  masters  reached 
the  fullness  of  a higher  expression. 

A host  of  artists  rise  in  this  century,  each  striving  with 
some  problem  of  technique ; many  so  extreme  in  their  efforts 
that  while  they  may  have  added  to  the  general  sum  of  prog- 
ress they  themselves  are  seldom  enjoyed.  Paolo  Uccello 
(1397-1475)  is  one  of  these.  Perspective  was  his  hobby 
and  in  the  illustration  of  scientific  laws,  men  and  animals, 
color  and  form,  have  gone  astray.  Andrea  del  Castagno 
(1390-1457)  aimed  at  a grand  style  to  an  extreme  that 
eliminated  all  feeling,  and  Domenico  Veneziano  (1461)  just 
failed  to  reach  a true  mastership. 

One  man  of  the  time  has  won  a world-fame  and  love,  and 
yet  his  work  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  previous  century 
than  of  the  day  of  Masaccio  — Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da 


Fig.  113  — The  Tribute  Money.  Fresco,  Brancacci  Chapel,  Florence.  Masaccio. 


Fig.  114  — The  Madonna  of  the  Great  Tabernacle.  The 
Uffizi.  Fra  Angelico. 
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Fiesole  (1387-1455).  He  was  bom  near  Fiesole  and 
christened  Guido  Petri.  In  1408  he  took  the  Dominican 
cowl  at  Fiesole  with  the  name  Fra  Giovanni.  He  is  known 
as  Fra  Angelico,  from  his  title,  II  Beato  Giovanni  detto 
Angelico  da  Fiesole . Many  of  his  pictures  are  simply 
marked  “ II  Beato  ” — the  blessed  — as  his  name.  His  five 
years  of  monastic  life  at  Cortona  were  spent  chiefly  in  minia- 
ture work,  although  some  frescoes  here  show  the  freshness 
of  his  youth.  It  was  early  manifest  that  his  art  was  inspired 
and  that  his  vocation  would  not  be  that  of  the  preaching  but 
of  the  painting  monk. 

He  spent  eighteen  years  in  Fiesole;  the  chief  work  of  the 
period  being  the  Madonna  of  the  Great  Tabernacle , in  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  (Fig.  114).  The  Madonna  and  child  are 
life-size,  somewhat  archaic,  and  in  the  surrounding  frame 
are  the  twelve  angels  which  are  so  well  known.  Possibly  in 
all  art  there  is  nothing  so  beloved  as  these  “ Fra  Angelico 
angels,”  and  there  surely  are  no  lovelier  visions  of  beauty 
than  the  celestial  beings  in  flowing  robes  of  red,  pink,  green, 
or  blue  — one  with  a harp,  another  with  an  organ,  a trumpet, 
a drum,  or  triangle,  each  floating  on  a cloud  against  a golden 
background. 

Fra  Angelico  is  best  understood  in  the  old  cloister  of  San 
Marco  which  is  dedicated  to  his  art.  In  the  first  sunny 
garden  court  of  the  cloister  are  the  frescoed  lunettes  over 
the  doors:  the  gentle  St.  Dominic , founder  of  the  order, 
Peter  Martyr , and  Christ  as  a pilgrim  welcomed  by  two 
Dominicans.  Within  the  cloister  we  pass  the  refectory, 
where  is  the  Crucifixion,  on  up  to  the  little  cells,  each  with 
its  angelic  vision.  All  was  colorless  and  somber  as  the  black- 
robed  Dominican  brothers  went  about  their  prayers,  but 
the  painter-monk  lit  up  the  dark  places  with  a heavenly 
light.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  is  the  loveliest  — the 
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Madonna  della  Stella  with  the  fair-haired  child  and  the 
exultant  angels  in  the  frame,  the  young,  slender,  devout 
Virgin  of  the  Annunciation , the  magnificent  Adoration  of 
the  Magi , or  the  touching  scene  of  the  Weeping  Marys  at  the 
Cross. 

There  are  many  of  these  devotional  groups,  more  like 
a vision  than  a reality.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  order  that 
none  of  the  pictures  were  ever  to  be  seen,  yet  Angelico  worked 
for  his  God,  for  His  praise  and  glory,  often  on  his  knees 
and  weeping  at  the  thought  of  his  suffering  Lord.  He 
traveled  to  Rome,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Orvieto  and  leav- 
ing a fresco,  the  Last  Judgment , his  strongest  work,  pos- 
sibly, according  to  Vasari,  as  the  result  of  his  study  in  the 
Brancacci  chapel.  In  Rome  he  added  a gentle  touch  to  that 
temple  of  wonders,  the  Vatican.  He  decorated  the  Chapel 
of  Nicholas  V with  the  legends  of  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
Lawrence,  and  it  is  a restful  little  spot  after  the  terrors  of 
Michelangelo’s  Judgment , in  the  Sistine  Chapel  near  it.  It 
is  said  that  the  Pope  offered  him  a bishopric  but  he  was 
satisfied  to  fulfill  his  heaven-born  mission  of  leading  men 
to  holier  thought  and  life  through  the  gentle  influence  of  his 
divine  art.  His  soul  lingered  over  heavenly  visions  and  he 
is  happiest  in  depicting  the  joys  and  radiance  of  Para- 
dise. His  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  heavenly  vision : 

Glittering  staircases  of  jasper  and  amethyst  rose  above  each 
other  up  to  the  throne  on  which  sat  celestial  beings.  Golden 
aureoles  gleamed  around  their  brows;  red,  azure,  green  robes, 
fringed,  bordered  and  striped  with  gold,  flashed  like  glories.  All 
was  light;  it  was  an  outburst  of  mystic  illumination. 

It  is  the  mystic  poetry  of  art. 

Over  and  over  the  theme  is  the  same  — the  coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  Paradise,  and  the  Last 
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Judgment,  yet  even  here  the  evil  spirits  in  the  fiery  pits 
are  benign  demons.  Angelico  could  not  paint  sin  nor  ugli- 
ness; not  the  thieves  on  the  cross,  nor  Judas,  nor  the  demons 
below  are  beyond  the  saving  line  of  his  beatitude.  The 
large  Coronation  of  the  Virgin , in  the  Uffizi,  has  many  lovely 
groups  of  happy  angels  clasping  hands  as  they  circle  among 
the  flowery  meadows  or  welcome  new  souls  to  eternal  joys. 
Vasari  thought  the  Coronation , now  in  the  Louvre,  was  the 
most  beautiful,  where  the  enthroned  Saviour  sets  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  the  white-robed  Madonna  meekly  bending.  A 
chorus  of  angels  play  viol  and  harp,  and  lovely  saints  listen 
in  rapt  devotion  so  ecstatic  that  after  these  centuries  we 
feel  as  Vasari  did  when  in  his  day  he  declared  his  conviction 
that  those  blessed  spirits  could  not  look  otherwise  in  heaven 
itself  (Fig.  115). 

He  died  while  on  a visit  to  Rome,  in  1455,  and  was  buried 
in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  His  tombstone  shows  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a Dominican  monk.  Pope  Nicholas  V 
wrote  the  epitaph : 

It  is  no  honor  to  be  like  another  Apelles,  but  rather,  O Christ, 
that  I gave  all  my  gains  to  Thy  poor.  One  was  a work  for  earth, 
the  other  for  heaven.  A city,  the  flower  of  Etruria,  bore  me, 
John! 

We  could  not  expect  so  rare  a soul  as  Fra  Angelico  to 
have  followers,  yet  there  must  have  been  some  influence  from 
the  religious  devotion  of  his  work  upon  his  contemporaries. 
A touch  of  that  same  piety  and  fervor  is  found  in  Filippo 
Lippi  (1406-1469).  There  is  a mild  heavenly  beauty  in 
many  of  his  paintings,  but  it  does  not,  like  Angelico’s,  take 
us  up  to  heaven  for  a glimpse  of  its  glories.  He  brings  the 
celestial  world  to  earth.  He  is  a monk  but  more  than  that 
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a Florentine,  and  he  loves  to  depict  his  own  countrymen 
amid  the  shining  hosts.  His  creations  are  men  and  women 
of  flesh  and  blood,  not  the  pure  spirits  of  the  angelical 
brother. 

Fra  Filippo  Lippi  was  a Carmelite  of  the  same  convent 
as  Masaccio  and  trained  by  him.  He  never  attained  to  his 
teacher’s  greatness,  yet  he  must  have  impressed  his  con- 
temporaries as  a worthy  follower,  for  Vasari  says,  46  the 
spirit  of  Masaccio  seemed  to  have  entered  the  body  of  Fra 
Filippo.”  He  excelled  his  predecessor  in  color,  and  was 
the  finest  colorist  of  the  time.  Fra  Filippo  may  not  have 
contributed  to  the  great  elements,  but  his  color  and  atmos- 
phere added  a charm  to  art  from  this  time  on  never  to  be 
lost. 

He  has  a most  exciting  life-story,  if  Vasari  is  to  be 
believed.  Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Painters  makes  interesting 
reading  and  as  not  a bit  of  gossip  or  scandal  escapes  his 
eager  attention  the  personal  note  is  always  there.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi  is  one  of  his  choice  characters.  He  has  him 
kidnapped  by  pirates  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  mature  years 
(aged  fifty-six)  running  away  with  a nun  from  the  convent 
of  Prato  where  he  was  painting,  and  where  he  had  begged 
for  her  as  the  model  for  his  Virgin.  There  was  the  rumor 
that  his  death  by  poison  was  attributed  to  the  relatives  of 
Lucretia  Buti,  the  nun  who  had  eloped  with  him  twice  and 
whom  he  finally  married.  There  is  good  evidence  for  the 
claim.  Fra  Filippo’s  greatest  work  is  the  fresco  painting  in 
the  cathedral  of  Prato,  but  he  is  better  known  by  the  easel 
or  panel  pictures  which  were  becoming  more  frequent.  Many 
of  these  smaller  pictures  were  designed  for  family  chapels 
or  private  devotions.  In  this  style  the  subject  could  be 
treated  in  a more  familiar  manner.  Filippo  Lippi  intro- 
duced the  worldly  women  of  his  day,  and  he  pays  careful 


Fig.  115  — Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  Uffizi.  Fra  Angelico. 


Fig.  116  — The  Madonna  of  the  Pomegranate.  The  Pitti. 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
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attention  to  their  attire,  which  is  always  dainty  and  exquisite 
in  every  detail.  A good  exponent  of  his  style  is  the  round 
picture  (called  a “ tondo  ”)  in  the  Pitti  palace,  entitled  the 
Madonna  of  the  Pomegranate  (Fig.  116).  The  young 
mother  (said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Lucretia  Buti),  with  the 
typical  round  head  and  slender  neck,  holding  the  child,  is  in 
the  center  of  the  picture;  in  the  background  there  are  two 
little  scenes,  the  meeting  of  Anne  and  Joachim  on  a stair- 
way, and  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin,  with  half  a dozen  figures 
in  it.  One  wonders  that  all  should  be  so  clear  and  distinct 
and  not  crowded.  In  earlier  art  the  figures  would  have 
been  jumbled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  but  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  perspective  the  smaller  groups  recede  and  there  is 
perfect  harmony.  In  the  Uffizi  is  a small  picture,  which 
was  made  for  the  private  chapel  of  the  Medici;  the  child, 
upheld  by  two  angels,  is  presented  to  the  Madonna  who  with 
folded  hands  adores  him.  The  face  is  in  profile,  shadowed 
by  a veiled  headdress.  It  is  brilliant  in  color,  with  har- 
monious blues,  greens,  and  yellows.  As  a contrast  to  the 
automaton  figures  of  the  early  altarpieces,  these  are  lively, 
healthy,  human  children. 

Vying  with  this  as  a favorite  is  the  Berlin  altarpiece, 
which  once  adorned  the  Riccardi  Chapel  of  the  Medici,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum. 
It  is  an  idyl  of  the  forest.  In  a green  and  shady  woods,  the 
blue  and  gold  clad  Virgin  kneels  before  the  child  lying  in  a 
bed  of  flowers  and  grass ; the  little  St.  John  bends  worship- 
fully  among  more  distant  foliage,  and  through  the  trees  is 
seen  the  aged  hermit  St.  Bernard.  The  medieval  touch  is 
given  in  the  figure  of  the  Eternal  among  the  clouds  sending 
the  holy  dove  towards  the  child. 

In  the  National  Gallery  at  Florence  is  a large  Corona- 
tion, and  here  we  have  the  true  Filippo  Lippi  expressing 
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himself  in  the  throng  of  beautiful  young  girls  as  angels, 
with  wreaths  of  red  and  white  roses  on  their  golden  curls, 
and  holding  long-stemmed  white  lilies.  Among  them,  in  the 
front,  kneels  the  celebrated  Lucretia  Buti  herself,  and  at  the 
side  the  Fra’s  cheerful  face  is  seen  as  he  announces  in  plain 
letters  that  he  made  the  work  (Is  perfecit  opus)  (Fig.  117). 

The  same  skill  to  depict  female  loveliness  is  found  in 
Benozzo  Gozolli  (1420-1498)  who  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
seven  stars  in  this  shining  galaxy  of  early  Florentine  artists. 
He  covered  the  entire  walls  of  the  Riccardi  chapel  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici  with  the  Journey  of  the  Magi.  The 
little  room  seems  crowded  with  the  old  Florentines  in  their 
richest  garments,  on  horses  as  richly  arrayed,  all  taking 
part  in  a happy  procession  as  it  winds  in  and  out  among  the 
green  hills.  Cosimo  de  Medici  and  the  young  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  crowned  with  roses,  proudly  lead  the  van,  and 
it  is  a gorgeous  company.  The  landscape  topples  over  some- 
what in  its  lack  of  perspective,  but  this  only  adds  an  attract- 
ive quaintness.  In  the  foreground,  adoring  and  reverent 
groups  of  angels  of  a glad  angelic  choir  temper  the  worldly 
life.  Some  critics  deny  all  religious  feeling  in  the  angels  of 
Filippi  Lippi  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  but  many  find  in  them  a 
note  of  reverence  and  spiritual  quality  (Fig.  118). 

Gozzoli  was  a rapid  and  versatile  worker  and  we  find  his 
efforts  in  all  the  little  hill  towns  — Montefalco,  Orvieto, 
Perugia,  Certaldo.  Far  away  among  the  hills,  untouched 
by  railways  or  modem  travel,  in  the  unspoiled  medieval  town 
of  San  Gemigniano  — are  his  masterpieces. 

Situated  on  a hill  and  still  circled  by  ancient  walls,  the 
town  can  be  seen  from  a distance,  the  many  towers  still 
telling  of  its  past  importance.  Only  now  and  then  an  art 
student  or  a connoisseur  hunting  a hidden  gem  will  pene- 
trate its  solitude,  and  the  townspeople  proudly  show  the 


Fig.  117  — The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  Academy,  Florence. 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 


Fig.  118  — Angels,  from  the  Journey  of  the  Magi.  Riccardi  Chapel, 
Florence.  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 
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name  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  the  Visitors’  Book  in  the 
Town  Hall.  Here  in  the  church  of  San  Agostino  are  Goz- 
zoli’s  frescoes  which  are  considered  among  the  supreme 
achievements  of  Florentine  art.  The  whole  choir  of  the 
church  is  decorated,  in  three  tiers,  with  the  story  of  St. 
Augustine.  They  are  dignified  compositions,  yet  the  artist 
has  introduced  many  a bit  of  real  life,  as  in  the  scene  where 
Augustine  is  first  taken  to  school  by  his  mother  Monica 
and  enters  just  as  a small  boy  held  over  the  shoulder  of 
another  boy  is  being  whipped  by  the  master.  The  little 
novice  does  not  seem  eager  to  remain  (Fig.  119). 

The  same  originality  and  interest  in  everyday  life  is  seen 
in  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  Gozzoli 
has  painted  twenty  to  twenty-four  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Here  there  is  animation  and  activity  in  abun- 
dance. The  Marriage  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  sets  forth  a fine 
Florentine  wedding,  and  the  charming  genre  of  the  Story 
of  Noah  shows  an  old  merry  Tuscany  vintage  scene.  In  the 
Pisan  Cathedral  he  painted  an  altarpiece,  the  Triumph  of 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  is  his  most  celebrated  easel  pic- 
ture. It  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Sandro  Filipepi,  called  Botticelli  (1446-1510),  acquired 
coloring  from  his  first  teacher,  Filippo  Lippi,  and  a stronger 
technique  in  the  studio  of  Verrocchio.  At  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a revival  of  Botticellism,  which 
has  made  him  the  popular  artist  of  the  Early  Renaissance 
period.  He  has  created  a type  of  beauty  called  “ the  Botti- 
celli ” — a delicate  complexion,  abundant  auburn  tresses, 
heavy  eyelids,  full  curved  lips,  but  above  all  a pensive,  lan- 
guid or  indifferent  air.  To  some  extent  it  is  found  in  Rosetti, 
Burne-Jones,  and  other  artists  of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelite 
school. 

Botticelli  was  trained  as  a goldsmith  but  early  found  his 
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way  into  the  field  for  which  his  genius  was  most  fitted.  He 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican.  Successive  popes  labored  to  make 
this  room  the  crowning  art  room  in  the  world,  and  the  first 
group  to  embellish  the  side  walls  is  found  in  the  Early 
Renaissance  artists,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo,  Rosselli,  Signo- 
relli, Pinturicchio,  Perugino.  With  so  many  different  artists 
working  and  at  different  times,  we  cannot  expect  an  artistic 
unity  or  harmony  in  the  work  as  a whole,  yet  it  is  a memorial 
of  the  Early  Renaissance  school,  and  interesting  as  the 
representation  of  this  unique  phase  in  the  development  of 
Italian  art.  The  subjects  of  the  panels  by  Botticelli  are  the 
Destruction  of  the  Children  of  Korah , Moses  and  the 
Daughter  of  Jethro , and  the  Temptation  of  Christ . He 
was  equal  to  the  monumental  style  of  the  great  frescoes.  The 
fresco  of  the  single  figure  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  wall  of 
the  church  of  Ognisanti  at  Florence  is  masterly.  Yet  it  is 
in  his  smaller  pictures  that  Botticelli  shows  his  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  The  Magnificat  (Fig.  120),  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  Uffizi,  is  a tondo  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  Angels  hold  the  diadem  over  her  head  covered  with 
the  gauziest  of  veils,  while  she  writes  in  a book  held  by  angels 
who  present  the  inkstand.  The  child’s  hand  and  the 
Madonna’s  touch  each  other  in  the  holding  of  a pomegranate. 
The  color  is  clear  and  vivid  and  traces  of  gold  make  it  very 
rich.  Another  larger  tondo  in  Berlin  has  a less  vivid  tone. 
Here  devout  angels  with  lilies  surround  the  Madonna.  In 
the  same  place  is  a glorious  group  of  reverent  angels  who 
present  to  the  Madonna  vases  of  flowers  from  which  long 
candles  rise.  There  is  a much  loved  one  in  the  Uffizi,  in 
which  the  mother  tenderly  presses  the  child  close  to  her, 
and  a somewhat  similar  work  hangs  in  the  Louvre.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi , in  the  Uffizi,  shows  a company  of 


Fig.  119  — St.  Augustine  at  School.  Church  of  San  Agostino, 
San  Gemigniano.  Gozzoli. 


Fig.  120  — The  “ Magnificat.”  The  Uffizi.  Botticelli. 


Fig.  121  — The  Birth  of  Venus.  The  Uffizi.  Botticelli. 


Fig.  122  — Spring.  The  Academy,  Florence.  Botticelli. 
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proud  Florentines  with  a full  length  portrait  of  the  artist 
himself  well  in  the  foreground.  All  his  religious  paintings 
are  marked  by  the  same  wistful-faced,  yearning  Madonnas, 
and  the  attendants  are  members  of  prominent  families  of 
Florence. 

Botticelli  enlarged  the  sphere  of  art  by  the  introduction 
of  subjects  from  mythology  and  poetry,  and  here  the  artist 
reveals  himself  not  only  as  a painter  but  as  a poet.  The 
Birth  of  Venus , in  the  Uffizi  (Fig.  121),  is  a lyric.  The  fair 
goddess  rises  from  the  shell,  breathed  on  by  the  zephyrs ; the 
air  is  filled  with  roses,  the  blue  sea  sparkles  in  little  wave- 
lets. The  Venus , in  Berlin,  is  a replica  of  the  single  figure 
in  this  picture.  The  Spring  (Academy)  is  a true  spring 
madrigal  (Fig.  122)  ; in  the  graces,  the  Flora,  the  cupids 
and  zephyrs,  in  the  overarching  trees  and  the  flowery  grass, 
ever  is  repeated  the  song  of  the  joy  of  life.  The  classic  past 
appeals  to  him  and  he  works  on  the  subject  of  the  Apelles 
masterpiece,  Calumny , in  the  Uffizi.  The  Pallas  with  the 
Centaur  has  the  same  classic  spirit,  and  even  in  his  religious 
theme  of  Judith  there  is  the  pagan  charm.  ' In  all  there  are 
atmosphere,  space  — infinite  space  — and  the  balmy  breeze. 
It  is  a more  expansive  art,  full  of  the  breath  of  life.  One 
need  not  explain  Botticelli’s  gift  to  art  — he  who  looks 
may  read. 

Botticelli’s  pupil,  who  carried  on  the  development,  is 
Filippino  Lippi  (1459-1504),  the  son  of  Fra  Filippo.  He 
was  commissioned  to  finish  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel.  They  are  worthy  of  their  place  and 
reveal  the  masterly  boldness  and  strength  of  his  monumental 
style.  The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter  reaches  a high  plane. 
The  frescoes  in  the  Strozzi  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
and  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  Rome  are  of  equal 
value.  His  best  known  picture  is  the  altarpiece  in  the 
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church  of  the  Badia  in  Florence  — the  Vision  of  St.  Bernard . 
The  lack  of  true  perspective  brings  the  rocky  hills  in  close 
proximity  to  the  head  of  the  Virgin  and  to  that  of  the  devout 
saint,  but  the  brilliant  color  atones  for  any  fault,  and  the 
golden-haired  eager  Botticelli-like  angel  on  the  left  wins  us 
wholly.  Filippino  himself  on  the  right  with  devoutly  folded 
hands  looks  more  pious  than  his  father-monk  in  the  corona- 
tion (Fig.  123). 

The  last  of  these  brilliant  Florentines,  “ one  of  the  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  art,”  is  Domenico  Ghirlandajo 
(1449-1494).  Liibke  says:  “ He  may  be  considered  as 

Masaccio’s  intellectual  heir.”  His  real  name  is  Tommasso 
Curadi  di  Doffo  Bigordo,  but  he  was  called  Ghirlandajo  or 
“ Garland  twiner,”  from  the  occupation  of  his  family,  which 
was  the  making  of  the  gold  and  silver  garlands  worn  in  the 
hair  by  the  women  of  the  day.  His  place  in  art  is  so 
important  that  the  summing-up  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
is  the  only  one  that  can  do  justice  to  it: ' 

Domenico  Ghirlandajo  was  a painter  whose  energy  and  creative 
power  condemned  the  mere  practice  of  painting  altar  pieces. 
Unequal  to  Masaccio,  or  even  to  Fra  Filippo  in  the  power  of 
charming  by  brightness  or  richness  of  tone,  he  first  claimed  no- 
tice by  his  intelligence  of  grand  and  decorous  laws  of  composition. 
His  strongly  tempered  mind,  braced  with  a nerve  equal  to  that 
of  Michelangelo,  was  above  the  artifices  of  color  and  he  consid- 
ered them  second  to  the  science  of  distribution  and  of  form,  and 
calculated  to  fetter  his  inclination  for  expressing  on  large  sur- 
faces and  with  great  speed  the  grand  conceptions  of  his  genius,  j 
In  these  conceptions,  fruits  of  long  study  and  careful  thought,  he 
aimed  at  embodying  all  the  essential  elements  conducive  to  a 
perfect  unity.  That  unity  he  had  found  in  Giotto,  and  strove  ' 
with  such  success  to  emulate  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
pleted the  body  of  that  edifice  whose  first  stone  had  been  laid 
almost  two  centuries  before  by  that  successful  artist.  Yet  he 


Fig.  123  — Virgin  Appearing  to  St.  Bernard.  Badia  Church,  Florence. 
Fra  Filippino  Lippi. 


Fig.  124  — The  Lord’s  Supper.  Church  of  Ognissanti,  Florence.  Ghirlandajo. 
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might  have  struggled  to  the  goal  in  vain,  had  he  not  taken  for  a 
guide  in  his  pictorial  manhood  the  works  of  one  who  had  given 
proof,  during  a career  too  short  for  his  contemporaries,  but  long 
enough  for  his  fame,  that  he  possessed  the  noblest  faculties. 
Ghirlandajo  studied  the  masterpieces  of  Masaccio  at  the  Carmine 
from  which  he  acquired  ideas  of  pictorial  dignity  and  truth.  He 
did  not  neglect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lessons  taught  by  a dif- 
ferent class  of  men,  the  bias  of  whose  thoughts  and  the  tendencies 
of  whose  research  had  resulted  in  great  gain  to  the  various 
branches  of  their  art.  He  gathered  and  harvested  for  subordi- 
nate use  the  experience  of  architects,  of  students  of  perspective, 
of  form,  of  proportion,  of  light  and  shade  and  learned  to  apply 
the  laws  of  chiaroscuro  to  the  human  frame  and  the  still  life  that 
surrounds  it.  Without  adding  anything  to  the  total  sum  of  ex- 
perience acquired  by  successive  searchers,  he  gathered  and  assim- 
ilated the  whole  of  it,  and  thus  conduced  to  the  perfection  of 
the  masculine  art  of  Florence,  which  culminated  at  last  in  the 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Raphael,  and  Michelangelo. 

Ghirlandajo  shows  his  monumental  style  in  his  panel  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  the  Calling  of  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew , in 
which  he  surpasses  all  his  brilliant  contemporaries  in  this 
series  of  frescoes.  The  frescoes  in  the  Sassetti  Chapel  of 
S.  Trinita,  Florence,  with  scenes  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
have  the  same  dignity.  The  original  altarpiece,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds , is  in  the  Academy.  At  old  San 
Gimigniano,  in  a dim  chapel,  is  the  story  of  St.  Fini,  told 
with  such  beauty  that  it  is  well  worth  the  journey  up  the 
steep  hills. 

In  the  church  of  Ognissanti  in  Florence,  is  Ghirlandaj  o’s 
Lord's  Supper,  the  most  attractive  of  that  subject  up  to  this 
time  (Fig.  124).  In  the  background,  windows  open  upon 
fruit  gardens,  and  vases  of  flowers  and  long-tailed  peacocks 
in  these  open  vistas  add  a touch  of  quaint  attractiveness. 
A similar  but  smaller  one  is  in  San  Marco.  There  are  a 
number  of  large  pictures  of  the  nativity  and  adoration  of 
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the  kings,  all  noble  and  dignified  in  the  principals  and  acces- 
sories. 

His  most  notable  work  is  the  decoration  of  the  choir 
chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  — a lofty  chapel  back  of  the 
high  altar.  Here  he  represents  the  utmost  perfection  of  art 
up  to  his  time,  and  the  results  of  the  labors  and  struggles 
of  two  centuries.  In  three  tiers,  divided  into  parts,  we 
have  scenes  in  the  life  of  Mary,  Christ,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  interior  scenes  are  rich  in  architectural  set- 
ting, the  out-of-door  scenes  laid  in  fine  landscapes  (Fig. 
125).  In  all  parts  are  superb  figures  of  real  men  and 
women,  some  with  grace  and  beauty,  some  with  dignity  and 
character.  There  is,  however,  more  of  contemporary  Floren- 
tine life  than  of  Biblical  characters,  more  of  the  culture  of 
the  day,  its  worldly  prosperity  and  refinement  than  of 
religious  feeling,  that  are  represented.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted the  enthusiasm  in  Florence  was  intense  and  the  aristo- 
cratic Florentine  families,  the  Tornabuoni,  the  Tornaquinci, 
the  Sassetti,  the  Medici,  flocked  to  the  opening,  delighting 
in  the  splendid  decoration,  doubtless  picking  out  their  own 
handsome  faces  and  proud  of  the  elegance  of  the  gracious 
ladies  of  their  circles.  A whole  gallery  could  be  made  of 
the  figures  and  heads  of  the  women  alone  — a rare  portrait 
gallery.  It  was  an  immense  work,  but  Ghirlandajo  craved 
more.  He  cried : “ 1 wish  I had  the  circuit  of  the  Florence 
walls  to  paint ! ” A man  like  that  is  the  fit  man  for  the 
teacher  of  Michelangelo.  The  men  of  the  High  Renaissance 
drew  their  great  art  from  no  feeble  source. 

Verrocchio  has  left  little  in  painting;  the  one  well-known 
picture  is  subject  to  much  dispute  and  criticism.  It  is  a 
large  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Academy,  Florence.  There  is 
a certain  loneliness  and  aloofness  in  both  the  Christ  and 
the  John  — perhaps  a reflection  of  the  personality  of  the 


Fig.  125  — Birth  or  the  Virgin.  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  Ghirlandajo. 


Fig.  126  — Baptism  of  Christ.  The  Academy,  Florence.  Verrocchio. 
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artist  himself.  The  quiet  landscape,  with  a stream  wandering 
into  the  distant  hills,  makes  a fitting  background.  The 
lovely  angel  heads  on  the  left  are  attributed  to  Leonardo ; 
they  show  his  youthful  hand  with  a prophecy  of  the  refine- 
ment to  come  (Fig.  126). 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  EARLY  RENAISSANCE:  THE  UMBRIAN  AND 
OTHER  SCHOOLS 

THE  height  of  art  attained  by  the  Florentine  school  in 
the  Early  Renaissance  period  had  its  influence  upon  the 
neighboring  countries.  Florence  became  the  Athens  of  the 
day,  the  inspiration  and  fountain  head  for  all  art  impulse. 
The  artists  themselves  went  in  every  direction,  among  hill 
and  plain  towns  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  decorating  a 
chapel  with  marvelous  frescoes,  or  embellishing  the  palace 
of  some  noble  who  vied  with  a rival  family  in  the  splendor  of 
his  court.  From  all  these  places  the  young  men,  catching 
the  inspiration  from  the  creations  thus  left  in  their  midst, 
hastened  to  Florence,  and  the  studios  of  the  masters 
were  crowded  with  eager  learners.  Many  a mediocre  talent 
flourished  under  such  an  art  exhilaration,  and  it  was  a time 
of  creation  the  result  of  which  made  Italy  the  land  of  art. 
There  is  no  hamlet,  hidden  as  it  may  be  from  the  great 
highway,  but  still  tells  the  story  of  that  day  in  some  altar- 
piece  or  fresco  in  its  church  or  castle. 

Umbria  lies  so  near  Florence  that  the  intercourse  was 
naturally  a lively  one.  Yet  near  as  it  is,  Umbria  is  a differ- 
ent place  from  Florence.  The  worldly  and  political  life  in 
the  latter  was  significant  and  absorbing.  In  Umbria,  apart 
from  the  feuds  of  its  nobles,  the  absorbing  life  was  a fervent 
religious  enthusiasm.  St.  Francis  had  founded  there  the 
order  of  Franciscans  and  had  preached  in  every  direction 
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Even  in  haughty  Perugia,  St.  Bernard  had  found  many 
audiences  as  he  taught  the  holy  life.  In  Assisi,  Santa  Chiara 
had  founded  the  order  of  holy  sisterhood,  and  even  today  in 
the  Umbrian  towns  one  feels  the  living  influence  of  these 
revered  and  still  worshipped  saints.  Pilgrims  come  from 
all  over  the  world  to  the  pilgrimage  church  of  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli  and  approach  the  shrine,  chanting,  on  bended 
knees,  or  prostrate.  If  one  remains  long  enough  in  Umbria 
he  will  come  under  the  soothing  influence  of  its  calm  tran- 
quillity. Peace  is  in  the  atmosphere  — in  the  gentle  radi- 
ance of  the  dawn,  the  rosy  glow  of  its  sunsets,  and  above  all 
in  the  brooding  stillness  of  the  nights,  when  stars  and  moon 
seem  so  near  and  the  outlines  of  hills  in  every  direction 
enfold  one  in  a serene  security.  To  understand  the  secret 
of  the  Umbrian  spirit,  so  truly  expressed  in  its  art,  one 
must  live  long  enough  in  the  hills  to  have  them  tell  their 
secret. 

The  early  Umbrian  artists,  before  the  stirring  spirit  of 
Tuscany  reached  them,  reflected  this  mild  serenity.  The 
pious  gentle  faces  in  the  pictures,  the  expression  of  spiritual 
joy,  and  the  clear  gay  colors  with  touches  of  gold,  remind 
one  of  Angelico.  Gentile  da  Fabriano  (1370-1428), 
Umbrian  by  birth,  never  lost  the  religious  fervency  of  spirit 
of  his  native  hills,  although  active  in  many  places  — Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  Siena,  Orvieto.  As  a wanderer  he  was  an 
influence  wherever  he  went.  His  masterpiece,  the  altarpiece 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  in  the  Florence  Academy,  is 
almost  dazzling  in  its  splendor;  crowds  of  richly  costumed 
people  against  a golden  background  present  a scene  of 
“ festliche  Pracht  in  reiner  Gliictc-seligkeit  ” (festive  splen- 
dor amid  pure  blessedness). 

Benedetto  Bonfigli  (1420-1496),  is  little  known  outside 
of  Perugia.  His  angels  with  the  wreaths  of  red  and  white 
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roses,  carrying  plates  of  roses  to  the  pious,  blond  Madonna 
who  adores  the  child,  seem  almost  to  belong  to  the  angelic 
choir  of  Gozzoli  or  Angelico. 

Eiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  (1420 P-1521),  like  Filippo  Lippi  has 
a more  worldly  spirit.  In  the  Nativity , in  the  Pinakoteca 
at  Perugia,  the  angels  are  so  real,  such  natural,  eager  chil- 
dren that  they  seem  ready  to  step  out  of  the  canvas  and 
accompany  the  visitor  with  happy  smiles. 

Piero  della  Francesco  (1420-1492),  of  Borgo  San  Sepul- 
cro,  really  founded  the  Umbrian  school,  as  he  had  many  pupils 
and  the  later  Umbrian  artists  were  trained  by  him.  He  is 
considered  the  first  strong  color  painter  in  Italy,  the  first 
perfect  master  of  air,  light  and  shade,  and  out-of-door  per- 
spective. He  has  several  panel  pictures  in  various  galleries. 
His  chief  work,  the  frescoes  in  Arezzo,  relates  the  interesting 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Beginning  with  the  story  of  the 
placing  of  the  seed  of  the  tree  for  the  Crucifixion  under  the 
tongue  of  Adam  at  his  creation,  it  passes  on  through  many 
incidents  which  necessarily  include  many  historical  scenes 
and  personages.  They  are  well  worth  a visit  while  on  the 
way  between  Florence  and  Perugia.  Piero  founded  a school 
which  produced  masters  of  note. 

Chief  of  these  is  Melozzo  da  Forli  (1438-1494).  Forli 
is  known  from  the  angels  of  beauty,  now  only  broken  frag- 
ments in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome.  The  more  we 
see  them  and  those  in  the  Quirinal  the  more  we  realize  his 
power  and  agree  with  the  judgment  that  he  is  44  a leader  in 
the  path  of  beauty.”  He  held  a high  rank  in  his  day,  was 
much  in  the  employ  of  the  popes,  and  was  given  the  title 
Pictor  Papalis  (papal  painter).  He  was  commissioned 
to  paint  the  Vatican  Library  where  we  have  the  first  large 
papal  picture,  Sixtus  IV  in  the  circle  of  his  relations.  Julius 
II,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV,  entrusted  him  with  the  frescoes 
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of  SS.  Apostoli  in  Rome.  These  have  been  preserved  only  in 
fragments  — ten  angels  and  four  apostle  heads,  some  in  the 
Quirinal  and  others  in  St.  Peter’s.  There  is  a glorious  bold 
beauty  in  the  angels,  with  their  full  golden  curls  and  rich 
robes  of  green  and  pink,  crimson  and  gold.  There  is  such 
strength  and  vigor  in  them,  and  the  mighty  wings  are  still 
so  full  of  life,  that  we  seem  to  catch  the  swish  of  their  rush- 
ing through  the  skies.  These  are  angels  with  a message  — 
far  from  the  mild,  gentle  Fra  Angelicos  (Fig.  127).  There 
is  the  same  eager  purpose  in  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation 
in  the  Uffizi  Gallery;  a single  panel  with  a corresponding 
panel  of  the  most  adorable  Madonna.  44  Learned  in  per- 
spective,” is  the  comment  on  the  tombstone  of  Melozzo  da 
Forli,  and  the  truth  is  evident  in  the  presence  of  the  move- 
ment of  his  angels. 

The  bold  work  of  Luca  Signorelli  (1141-1523),  proclaims 
him  a fellow  worker  with  Forli  and  tells  of  the  power  of 
Francesco  their  teacher.  Yet  Signorelli  as  44  one  of  the 
mightiest  spirits  of  the  century  ” goes  far  beyond  all  teaching 
or  influence.  In  him  there  is  no  trace  of  the  mild  Umbrian 
piety.  Noted  for  originality  and  earnestness,  his  chief  power 
lay  in  his  mastery  of  the  nude  in  which  he  is  considered  the 
forerunner  of  Michelangelo.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  masterpieces  are  found  in  many  places.  In  Ber- 
lin is  the  celebrated  School  of  Pan , where  the  goat-footed 
Pan  is  entertaining  the  shepherds  with  his  flute.  It  is  a good 
example  of  his  figures  showing  the  absolute  correctness  of  his 
drawing  (Fig.  128).  His  greatest  work  is  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Orvieto  — eight  large  frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
Resurrection,  Hell,  Paradise.  Fra  Angelico  had  begun  the 
work,  and,  on  the  same  wall,  below  the  sweet  and  blessed 
creations  of  the  angelical  painter,  the  powerful  creations  of 
Signorelli  seem  44  like  a race  of  mighty  beings  struggling 
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against  universal  annihilation.”  The  Triumph  of  Death , in 
the  Campo  Santa  at  Pisa,  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  this 
terrible  day  of  Judgment:  earthquake  and  fire,  blood-red 
sky  with  burning  planets  and  falling  stars,  weeping,  wailing, 
gnashing  of  teeth,  triumphant  hideous  devils,  woe  and 
destruction,  combine  in  dreadful  horror. 

The  frescoes  in  Orvieto  are  beyond  the  power  of  verbal 
descriptions ; there  is  so  much  to  them  that  they  require 
careful  study.  Unfortunately  they  are  in  Orvieto,  the  dead 
dull  and  dirty  town  on  the  height  of  a strangely-shaped 
rocky  hill,  accessible  only  by  a shaky  funiculare,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  rises  that  lovely  cathe- 
dral, glorious  without  and  within.  The  mighty  spirits  of  a 
wondrous  age  worked  here,  and  how  limited  is  their  present 
influence  in  this  obscure  spot!  Yet  none  can  measure  their 
power  in  that  great  day  when  each  work  was  of  vital  influ- 
ence to  the  progress  of  art.  Signorelli  gave  strength  and 
truth  to  all  his  great  contemporaries,  a thing  of  far  more 
moment  than  the  appreciation  by  modern  tourists  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto.  He  also  added  to  the 
frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  — a part  of  the  panel  of  the 
Last  Days  of  Moses. 

Bernardino  di  Betto,  called  Pinturicchio  (1454-1513), 
was  a Perugian,  born  in  the  leading  Umbrian  city.  When 
Perugino  went  to  Rome  he  took  his  townsman  with  him  to 
help  on  the  Sistine  frescoes.  Berenson  attributes  to  him  the 
Journey  of  Moses , the  Baptism , and  the  chief  group  in  the 
Last  Days  of  Moses . Pinturicchio  entered  the  service  of  the 
art-loving  Borgian  popes,  and  was  commissioned  to  deco- 
rate the  Borgia  apartments  of  the  Vatican  for  Alexander  VI. 
These  gorgeous  rooms,  restored  in  1897,  show  his  peculiar 
gift  as  an  artist  — the  ability  to  relate  a story  or  to  illus- 
trate history.  Six  rooms  are  resplendent  with  the  incidents 


Fig.  127  — Angel.  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s.  Melozzo  da  Forli. 


Fig.  128 — Pan  as  the  God  of  Nature  and  Master  of  Music.  Kaiser 
Frederich  Museum,  Berlin.  Signorelli. 


Fig.  129  — Piccolomini  Library.  Siena  Cathedral.  Decorated  by  Pinturicchio. 
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in  the  life  of  Christ,  Mary,  and  saints,  and  decorative  panels 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  variety  and  brilliancy  of  color, 
the  richness  of  the  decorative  features,  with  a free  use  of 
gold,  combine  to  give  an  unequalled  magnificence  to  these 
papal  apartments.  While  in  Rome  he  also  decorated  the 
Araceli  church,  and  S.  M.  del  Popolo.  At  Siena  he  is  seen 
at  his  best  both  as  a decorative  painter,  and  as  a gifted  story 
teller.  Cardinal  Piccolomini  (afterward  Pius  III),  erected 
to  the  memory  of  his  uncle  Pius  II  (Aeneas  Sylvia  Picco- 
lomini), the  Library  of  the  Siena  Cathedral  (Fig.  129). 
Pinturicchio  was  entrusted  with  the  decorations,  and  the 
contract  lays  great  stress  on  the  “ gold,  azure,  ultra-marine, 
enamel  blue,  azure  greens,  and  other  pleasing  colors : ” He 
certainly  kept  this  part  of  the  contract  for  the  brilliant  color 
and  shining  gold  give  a splendor  to  an  apartment  66  almost 
perfect  in  its  architectonic  decoration.”  Ten  frescoes  repre- 
sent scenes  in  the  life  of  Pius  II  who  led  a varied  career  as 
humanist,  diplomat,  and  church  dignitary.  The  story  of  this 
is  told  in  a most  fascinating  way.  The  people  are  historical 
characters,  and  the  times  are  seen  in  the  fashions.  The  clear 
landscape  or  the  noble  architecture  of  the  background,  the 
fresh  gay  colors,  the  lavish  use  of  gold,  some  laid  on  in  low 
relief,  make  an  entrancing  tout-ensemble , that  yields  rare 
pleasure.  We  may  fully  realize  the  faults  in  the  composition, 
and  yet  the  harmony  of  the  perspective  and  grouping,  the 
life  and  gayety,  the  light  and  space  of  the  landscape,  unite 
in  producing  a delightful  effect. 

Adjoining  the  Library  in  the  same  cathedral,  is  a little 
chapel  with  eight  pleasing  frescoes,  executed  for  Alberto 
Aringhieri  by  Pinturicchio  and  his  pupils.  In  one  scene 
Aringhieri  is  painted  as  a young  knight  of  Rhodes  kneeling 
on  a grassy  meadow,  an  ideal  of  knighthood.  In  the  Pina- 
koteca  at  Siena  is  a tondo  of  the  Holy  Family  where  the  lit- 
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tie  St.  John  and  Christ,  hand  in  hand,  are  walking  in  the 
flower-strewn  grass,  while  Mary  and  Joseph  are  seen  in  the 
background.  The  pure,  clear  color  and  the  winsomeness  of 
the  children  have  made  this  a favorite. 

At  the  head  of  the  Umbrian  School,  the  best  known  as  well 
as  its  truest  exponent,  is  Pietro  Yanucci  della  Pieve,  called 
Perugino  (1146-1524).  His  father  was  one  of  the  peasant 
proprietors  under  the  protection  of  a feudal  noble,  and  hav- 
ing a large  family  to  support,  the  little  Pietro  at  the  age  of 
nine  was  sent  to  the  studio  of  Bonfigli,  or  of  Francesco.  The 
Italian  world  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  painting  and  it 
seemed  to  offer  an  open  door  for  all  seeking  a vocation.  Flor- 
ence, the  center  of  patronage,  where  wealth  was  allied  to 
culture,  welcomed  artists  of  all  kinds  — poets,  painters, 
scholars,  musicians  ; so  all  the  seeking  souls  of  the  time  drifted 
to  that  city,  and  among  them  the  little  Pietro,  so  poor  that 
it  is  said  he  sought  a place  to  sleep  in  an  empty  chest.  About 
him  were  the  new  works  of  beauty  just  coming  into  existence, 
and  all  the  talk  of  the  day  was  the  wonder  of  the  new  world 
of  art  for  the  first  time  disclosing  itself  before  the  amazed 
and  delighted  people  through  these  artists  of  Florence,  who 
were  the  genii  at  whose  touch  such  beauty  came  into  being. 
Perugino  mingled  with  the  workers  in  the  studio,  palace,  and 
church  where  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo  were 
the  rising  men  of  the  next  generation.  He  came  into  close 
contact  with  Leonardo  as  a fellow  student  in  the  studio  of 
Verrocchio,  where  each,  so  different,  must  have  had  a helpful 
influence  upon  the  other.  Perugino,  filled  with  the  influence 
of  the  Umbrian  landscape,  had  the  peculiar  gift  for  atmos- 
phere in  his  work;  and  Leonardo,  strict  and  scientific,  while 
gaining  this  softness  and  clearness,  would  himself  impart 
an  exactness,  a mathematical  and  scientific  truth  in  perspec- 
tive and  anatomy.  Perugino,  indeed,  had  no  effect  on  the 
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progress  of  painting,  but  the  gentleness,  the  fine  color,  and 
lucid  atmosphere  of  his  work  added  a needed  beauty  which 
lacking  would  be  sadly  missed.  In  accordance  with  the  piety 
of  the  Umbrian  school,  his  chosen  themes  are  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Nativity,  the  Resurrection,  often  repeated  with  only  slight 
changes. 

The  type  of  Madonna  and  saint  is  uniformly  the  same  — 
a tender  innocence  and  meekness  seen  in  the  down-cast 
eyes,  the  small  mouth,  the  humble  and  devout  attitude.  The 
figures  pose  consciously,  and  with  the  richly  embroidered  gar- 
ments carefully  arranged.  However,  the  background  always 
presents  a bit  of  landscape  that  enlarges  the  scene  and 
redeems  it  from  monotony.  He  is  accused  of  weakness,  sen- 
timentality, and  affectation,  but  many  of  his  pictures  are 
much  loved.  Among  these  a lasting  place  is  given  to  the 
Triptych  in  the  London  National  Gallery;  the  adoring 
Madonna  kneels  in  the  central  panel,  the  angels  Raphael  and 
Michael  are  on  the  side  panels.  A dreamy  gentleness  and 
peace  pervades  the  scene,  and  the  color  is  unsurpassed  (Fig. 
130).  In  Munich  is  the  large  panel,  the  Virgin  Appearing  to 
St,  Bernard , with  an  enchanting  Umbrian  valley.  The  tondo, 
in  the  Louvre,  represents  the  Madonna  with  guardian  saints 
and  angels  “ all  dipped  in  the  colors  of  heaven,  dreaming 
away  in  bliss  the  golden  summer  afternoon.”  The  Pieta,  in 
the  Pitti,  where  the  quiet  sorrow  of  the  stricken  group  is  too 
deep  for  lamentation,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  works  of 
Perugino  were  eagerly  sought  for  in  his  day,  and  he  was  busy 
in  his  workshops  in  Florence  and  Perugia,  beside  making 
journeys  to  various  places  calling  for  his  services.  He  added 
three  panels  to  the  Sistine  chapel  paintings;  his  best  one  is 
the  Deliverance  of  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter.  He  was  also  com- 
missioned to  cover  the  altar  wall  with  an  Assumption , but  this 
was  later  painted  over  by  Michelangelo.  Perugino  must  have 
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been  considered  a man  of  parts  to  be  given  so  much  and  such 
important  work  in  such  a place. 

His  most  elaborate  work  is  the  decoration  of  the  Cambio 
(Exchange)  in  Perugia.  Here  we  see  the  truth  of  the  criti- 
cism that  all  his  faces  are  alike,  for  whether  it  is  Greek  philos- 
opher or  Roman  statesman,  Mary  Magdalen  or  the  Virgin, 
saint,  prophet,  or  sibyl,  they  all  look  out  from  the  canvas 
with  the  same  features,  the  same  sweetness  and  placidity. 
Yet  the  landscape  behind  the  figures  stretches  out  into  the 
distance,  and  carries  thought  and  feeling  beyond  the  fan- 
tastic figures  into  a country  of  light  space  and  freshness 
among  the  Umbrian  vales  and  hills.  In  spite  of  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  characters  in  the  scenes,  this  room  of  the  old 
Exchange  is  harmonious.  The  decorative  scheme  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling  with  the  bright  garlands,  graceful  arabesques  and 
little  fantastic  figures,  has  a dainty  Pompeian  like  charm. 
Perugino’s  own  portrait  here  shows  him  a very  ordinary, 
bourgeois  man,  quite  a surprise  in  the  midst  of  work  of  so 
much  mildness  and  sentimentality.  It  is  probably  the  portrait 
of  him  late  in  life  when  the  love  of  money  became  his  ruling 
passion,  leading  him  to  hastily  copy  his  own  early  works  until 
he  lost  all  originality  and  freshness.  Whatever  his  faults 
let  us  remember  the  beauty  he  had  added  to  art  seen  at  its 
best  in  the  impressive  altarpiece,  the  Crucifixion , in  the  old 
refectory  Church  of  S.  M.  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  at  Florence. 
In  this,  which  is  probably  his  masterpiece,  the  deep  blue  of 
the  clear  sky  and  the  atmosphere  so  pure  and  soft  entitles 
him  to  Michel’s  tribute  that  without  doubt  he  will  always 
merit  the  distinction  of  being  called  le  peintre  du  del  (Fig. 
131). 

Among  the  many  Italian  cities  enthusiastic  for  art,  Padua 
had  taken  a leading  place  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
Giotto  cycle  in  the  Arena  Chapel  and  the  bronze  sculpture  of 


Fig.  130  — Adoration  of  the  Virgin.  National  Gallery,  London.  Perugino. 


Fig.  131 — The  Crucifixion.  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi, 
Florence.  Perugino. 
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Donatello  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  a classic 
spot;  the  Paduans  themselves  were  proud  of  the  fact  that 
there  Livy  had  been  born,  and  his  grave  was  held  as  a sacred 
place.  The  University  was  a center  for  the  Humanists  and 
the  ancient  learning  was  eagerly  pursued.  This  spirit  gives 
its  characteristics  to  the  Paduan  school.  Francesca  Squar- 
cione  (1397-1474),  the  founder,  was  an  ardent  scholar  of 
the  classics.  In  these  days  he  would  be  called  a Phil-Hellene, 
and  such  he  really  was.  In  that  day  of  difficult  travel  he 
made  a journey  to  far-away  Greece  and  brought  back  statues, 
bits  of  architecture,  curios,  and  art  work  of  all  kinds.  His 
studio  was  crowded  and  his  lectures  and  teaching  were 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  His  spirit  is  mani- 
fest in  his  disciple,  whom  he  had  reared  in  his  own  home  from 
childhood,  Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1506).  Mantegna’s 
paintings  are  absolutely  correct  in  drawing  and  true  in  form. 
In  the  Church  of  the  Eremites  at  Padua  his  frescoes  repre- 
sent scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  St.  James.  The  perspec- 
tive, drawing,  foreshortening  and  architectural  vistas  are 
mathematically  correct,  and  the  armor,  costumes,  weapons 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  all  the  accessories  of  the  time  of 
Christ  are  given  with  historical  truth.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
excellence,  they  are  cold,  statuesque,  sculpturesque.  If  Ghi- 
berti and  others  trod  upon  the  verge  of  painting  in  their 
picturesque  sculpture,  Mantegna  has  reversed  the  process 
and  his  paintings  seem  very  near  the  sphere  of  sculpture. 
Hard  in  outline,  weak  in  color,  they  resemble  colored 
sculpture. 

He  has  many  easel  and  altar  pictures  in  various  places  — 
Vienna,  Naples,  Florence,  Verona,  Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Milan,  Venice,  and  London.  In  Mantua  he  decorated  a room 
in  the  Castello  di  Corte  for  the  court  of  Gonzago.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  family  of  the  Duke  contains  portraits  that  reveal 
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Mantegna  as  a realist,  as  well  as  a romanticist,  an  observer 
of  the  present  as  well  as  a scholar  of  the  antique.  The  car- 
toons of  his  notable  pictures  intended  for  the  stage  decora- 
tions of  the  Ducal  theater,  are  now  in  the  Mantegna  Gallery 
at  Hampton  Court,  acquired  by  Charles  I,  in  1628.  The 
series  in  nine  sections  represents  the  triumphal  procession 
of  Caesar,  which  gave  Mantegna  the  opportunity  to  depict 
a Roman  holiday ; here  are  the  standard  bearers,  the 
trumpeters,  musicians,  dancers,  captives,  crowding  spectators, 
and  finally  the  triumphal  chariot  bearing  the  victor  amid 
waving  palm  branches  (Fig.  132). 

The  School  of  Bologna  of  the  Early  Renaissance  is  known 
chiefly  through  Francesco  Raibolini  (1450-1517),  called  II 
Francia.  He  paints  in  the  style  of  the  Umbrian  school  — 
the  same  dove-eyed,  delicate  featured,  devout  Madonnas,  and 
meek  adoring  saints.  The  smooth,  almost  enameled  finish 
seems  in  keeping  with  the  perfection  of  the  whole  in  all  its 
fine  details.  We  feel  that  Francia  is  sincere,  that  his  devo- 
tion is  earnest,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  peace  in  his  scenes 
was  the  peace  of  his  own  gentle  heart.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
painter  “ by  the  gift  of  God.”  In  the  Pinakoteca  at  Bologna 
he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  a number  of  large  pictures  with 
unusually  fine  colors.  In  Munich  there  is  a charming  Adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin , where  the  Madonna  kneels  in  a flowery 
meadow  before  the  child  who  naively  raises  his  hand  and 
seems  to  be  preaching  a sermon  to  her.  Better  known  is  the 
Pietd  in  London,  which  is  truly  Umbrian  in  its  piety  and 
quiet  pathos  (Fig.  133). 

In  Venice,  the  school  of  art  of  this  early  period  was 
destined  to  develop  into  a leading  one  in  Italy.  In  all  the 
courts  of  the  nobles,  in  Ferrara,  Modena,  Parma,  Brescia, 
Milan  and  Verona,  the  artists  of  Florence,  Padua  and  Umbria 
were  called  to  work  in  the  service  of  the  nobility,  and  under 


Fig.  132  — Triumphal  Procession  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Mantegna. 


Fig.  133  — The  Virgin  Weeping  Over  the  Dead  Christ. 
National  Gallery,  London.  Raibolini. 
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their  influence  native  artists  arose  to  carry  on  the  work  and 
develop  it  in  every  community.  Thus  the  enthusiasm  spread 
until  the  little  peninsula  was  aflame  with  an  art  zeal  which 
burned  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  It  was  Tuscany  that 
had  wrought  the  miracle  of  the  creation  of  painting.  All  the 
vital  elements  were  discovered  and  revealed  by  the  Early 
Renaissance  artists  of  Florence.  Other  schools  contributed 
certain  qualities  but  these  were  only  added  to  the  essential. 
The  High  Renaissance  was  able  to  reach  ideal  expression 
because  of  the  broad  and  true  structure  prepared  and  devel- 
oped by  the  work  of  the  previous  period. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  HIGH  RENAISSANCE:  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

THE  Early  Renaissance  gradually  changed  into  the  High 
Renaissance.  The  glorious  dawn  ushered  in  the  perfect 
day.  From  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  that  dawn,  “ so  dim 
and  dewy,”  more  and  more  the  effulgence  grew  until  the  full 
radiance,  undimmed,  illuminated  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
that  day  has  never  faded.  Morning  star  and  sunrise  are  in 
the  golden  circle,  for  all  the  inspiration  and  achievement  of 
the  Early  Italian  and  the  Early  Renaissance  artists  entered 
into  the  work  of  the  painters  of  the  High  Renaissance.  Grad- 
ually the  problems  had  been  solved;  each  earnest  soul  had 
striven  with  all  his  powers  to  find  truth ; each  had  added  the 
impulse  of  his  creative  spirit  and  its  result,  and  art  finally 
stepped  into  the  inheritance  of  its  highest  expression.  Paint- 
ing had  conquered  the  secrets  of  form,  color,  perspective, 
symmetry,  technique,  and  the  genius  of  the  High  Renaissance 
was  free  to  express  its  mind  and  soul  untrammelled,  its  deep- 
est thought  as  well  as  its  vision  of  beauty.  The  promise  of 
the  early  period  was  redeemed,  a period  fraught  with  more 
significance  in  the  light  of  the  glorious  fulfillment.  Youth, 
strong,  eager,  full  of  hope,  and  joy,  is  the  Early  Renaissance, 
and  the  manhood  of  ideal  power  succeeded.  Art  had  cried, 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be 

The  last  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

Without  this  height  of  perfection,  all  the  promise,  sweet 
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as  it  is,  loses  its  mission.  The  High  Renaissance  is  the  ful- 
filment of  the  mission  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  and  great 
as  was  the  promise,  its  fulfilment  was  equally  great.  This 
brief  period  is  so  glorious  in  all  that  is  noblest  and  most 
beautiful,  that  it  illumines  succeeding  generations  with  its 
splendor  and  eternal  joy.  It  is  the  Periclean  Age  of  paint- 
ing. The  beauty  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  and  the  classic 
Greek  age  live  again  in  Italian  painting.  It  brought  back 
the  Age  of  Gold. 

The  true  representatives  of  this  renowned  period  are  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael,  each  in  turn  held 
to  be  the  greatest  for  diverse  reasons,  yet  each  equally  nota- 
ble as  a world-genius.  Leonardo  is  the  herald  of  the  period. 
So  versatile  were  his  powers  that  he  has  been  called  the  Uni- 
versal Genius,  the  Master  Mind.  He  excelled  in  all  the  arts 
— as  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  musician,  poet  — in  each 
instance  combining  the  practical  and  scientific  mind,  excelling 
as  an  engineer,  a builder  of  fortresses,  an  inventor,  a searcher 
into  nature  as  a chemist,  an  anatomist,  and  delighting  in 
mathematics  and  every  form  of  knowledge. 

Versatile  indeed  was  Leonardo,  and  with  a personality 
most  attractive  he  was  the  center  of  life  at  the  gay  court, 
and  the  close  companion  of  a king.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  his  day,  delighting  and 
inspiring  his  eager,  enthusiastic  contemporaries.  There  is 
not  much  to  show  today  as  the  work  of  his  hand  and  mind, 
but  the  influence  upon  his  time  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  was  born  at  Vinci,  a 
small  place  between  Pisa  and  Florence.  It  is  said  that  even 
as  a child  his  books  were  ornamented  with  pencil  sketches, 
showing  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  we 
find  him  in  the  studio  of  Verrocchio,  in  Florence.  Verrocchio 
was  a teacher  well  suited  to  him,  for  although  lacking  poetry 
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of  soul  he  was  exact  and  thorough  and  devoted  to  truth. 
Leonardo  really  accomplished  little  for  so  great  a genius. 
He  was  an  investigator,  a student ; and  the  search  for  truth 
held  more  charm  for  him  than  the  exercise  of  his  intellect  in 
creation.  His  mind  was  eager  for  knowledge  and  constantly 
seeking  it.  At  an  early  age  he  formed  the  habit  of  jotting 
down  his  impressions  by  note  and  sketch.  Over  five  thou- 
sand leaves  in  minute  handwriting  (left-handed)  have  been 
collected,  and  his  sketches  are  a most  valuable  legacy.  Fig- 
ures of  men  in  groups  or  single  character  studies ; sketches 
of  landscapes  and  animals ; plans  of  castles,  fortresses,  pal- 
aces, villas,  churches,  outlines  of  streets,  canals,  aqueducts, 
fortifications  — all  show  the  varied  interests  of  his  mind. 
The  Ambrosiana  Library  at  Milan  and  the  Paris  and  Windsor 
Libraries  have  collections  of  his  manuscripts  and  sketches. 
As  early  as  1651  Dufresne  made  a collection  of  his  Trattato 
della  Pittura  (treatise  on  painting)  and  specialists  are  still 
working  on  the  theme  — Richter,  Berenson,  Von  Siedlitz 
among  the  latest.  In  his  enthusiastic  study  Berenson  has 
said: 

Leonardo  is  the  one  artist  of  whom  it  may  be  said  with  per- 
fect literalness:  Nothing  that  he  touched  but  turned  into  a thing 
of  eternal  beauty.  Whether  it  be  the  cross  section  of  a skull, 
the  structure  of  a weed,  or  a study  of  muscles,  he,  with  his  feel- 
ing for  line,  and  for  light  and  shade,  forever  transmuted  it  into 
life-communicating  values;  and  all  without  intention,  for  most 
of  these  magical  sketches  were  dashed  off  to  illustrate  purely 
scientific  matter  which  alone  absorbed  him  at  the  moment. 

This  touch  of  beauty  is  seen  in  his  earliest  work,  the  angel 
in  the  Baptism  of  Christ  by  Verrocchio,  painted  while  still 
in  the  artist’s  studio.  His  earliest  masterpiece  is  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi,  an  incomplete  study  in  brown. 
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Unfinished  as  it  is,  it  bears  the  message  of  the  new  ideal,  the 
perfect  work  of  the  High  Renaissance.  A greater  simplicity, 
a clearer  expression  is  seen  in  this  grouping  of  the  crowding 
spectators,  the  kneeling  reverent  monarchs,  the  central  fig- 
ures of  mother  and  child,  illuminated  by  a landscape  of  ruins 
in  the  background.  To  this  early  period,  recent  critics  have 
assigned  the  Annunciation  of  the  Louvre,  and  many  lovers 
of  its  beauty  of  color  and  feature  are  glad  to  have  it  proved 
a genuine  Leonardo. 

In  1481  Leonardo  was  called  to  the  court  of  Ludovico 
Sforza  in  Milan  and  his  Florentine  period  closed.  When 
Sforza  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  erecting  an  equestrian 
statue  to  his  father  Francesco,  Leonardo  became  an  applicant 
for  the  honor.  The  letter  is  still  extant  and  is  often  quoted. 
Among  other  things  he  says, 

I shall  engage  to  execute  a horse  in  bronze  to  the  eternal  mem- 
ory of  your  father  and  the  very  illustrious  house  of  Sforza  and 
shall  place  it  in  the  park,  or  in  any  place  that  may  please  your 
Excellency,  and  for  this  I recommend  myself  in  all  humility ! 

He  also  recommends  himself  as  an  engineer  and  a constructor 
of  war  machines,  describing  the  many  destructive  engines  he 
can  make,  concluding, 

in  times  of  peace  I can  equal  any  one  in  constructing  buildings 
and  in  carrying  water  from  one  place  to  another.  I can  exe- 
cute sculpture  whether  in  bronze,  marble  or  terra-cotta;  also  in 
painting,  I can  do  as  much  as  any  other,  be  he  who  he  may. 

His  life  at  the  gay  court  of  Milan  shows  him  the  handsome, 
gifted,  and  popular  artist,  planning  the  fetes  and  enter- 
tainments, inventing  a silver  lute,  composing  songs,  and  ani- 
mating the  society  in  its  tranquil  days  between  the  local 
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quarrels  of  local  lords.  These  courts  with  their  alternate 
periods  of  strife  and  of  devotion  to  the  arts  present  a fasci- 
nating chapter  in  Renaissance  history,  and  in  spite  of  their 
cruelty  and  wrong,  art  owes  much  to  the  patronage  of  these 
lords  — the  Sforzas,  Estes,  Medici,  Corsini,  Colonna,  and 
others. 

As  for  the  main  object  of  Leonardo’s  sojourn  in  Milan  — 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  — it  never  reached  com- 
pletion, although  sketches  and  models  were  made  during  six- 
teen years.  It  wTas  the  absorbing  interest  of  his  life.  A large 
cast  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  invading  French 
in  1499.  Sketches  still  exist,  but  there  is  uncertainty  as  to 
which  refer  to  the  Sforza  statue,  and  which  to  one  of  Marshal 
Trivulzio,  the  leader  of  the  French  army,  for  which  Leonardo 
was  later  commissioned  by  Louis  XII.  In  the  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  collection  of  small  bronzes  there  is  a statuette,  nine 
and  one-half  inches  high,  which  Dr.  Bode  thinks  may  have 
been  the  working  model  for  either  one  of  the  two  great  eques- 
trian undertakings  of  Leonardo.  The  sculptors  made  such 
small  models  in  clay  or  bronze,  and  the  Morgan  collection 
of  small  Italian  bronzes  is  the  most  important  one  existing. 
Whether  this  small  Morgan  bronze  is  a model  of  the  Sforza 
or  of  the  Trivulzio  memorial,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  plan  of 
Leonardo  for  an  equestrian  statue.  The  horse,  hog-maned, 
is  in  action,  pacing  forward;  the  rider,  in  Roman  garb,  is 
not  stiffly  erect,  but  turns  his  head  as  if  looking  over  his 
shoulder.  There  is  a change  to  more  lifelike  representation 
than  in  the  pose  of  Verrocchio  and  Donatello,  and  the  con- 
summation of  Leonardo’s  plan  would  doubtless  have  resulted 
in  the  greatest  of  equestrian  statues. 

In  his  books  on  painting,  written  during  this  period,  he  laid 
down  as  laws  the  principles  demonstrated  by  his  predecessors, 
and  added  new  truth  from  his  own  scientific  investigations. 
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His  expressions  became  current  maxims  in  art  circles.  44  A 
painter  should  not  imitate  another,  or  he  will  be  called  the 
nephew,  not  the  son  of  Nature  ”;  44  A painter  should  be  uni- 
versal. He  must  study  all  he  sees,  but  he  should  only  take 
that  which  is  best  and  most  perfect  for  his  work.”  In  tech- 
nique he  embodied  in  his  own  work  his  great  principle  of 
lo  sfumato , the  fusion  of  light  and  shadow.  He  said,  44  Fin- 
ally take  care  that  the  light  and  shadow  shall  melt  into  one 
another  without  definite  line  or  demarkation,  just  as  smoke 
disappears  into  thin  air.”  This  is  seen  in  the  soft  outlines  in 
the  work  of  this  early  period,  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks  (La 
Vierge  auoc  Rochers ),  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  named  from  the 
grotto  with  its  pinnacled  rocks  of  different  shades  of  green 
overhanging  a shining  pool,  all  of  which  form  the  setting 
for  the  group  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  two  children,  Jesus 
and  John.  The  Madonna  is  no  longer  the  simple  pious 
maiden,  but  has  a refinement,  a reserve  of  culture  and  dis- 
tinction. All  the  faces  take  on  this  new  touch,  and  the  Leo- 
nardo smile  of  sweetness  appears,  called  44  the  very  soul  of 
Leonardo’s  soul.”  There  is  another  painting  much  like  this 
in  London,  which  later  authorities  attribute  to  his  compan- 
ion Ambrogio  de  Predis. 

The  crowning  work  of  this  period,  and,  indeed,  of  his  life 
is  the  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  S.  Maria  della  Grazie 
at  Milan.  The  theme  had  been  painted  often  and  with  suc- 
cess, but  here  the  ideal  is  finally  attained.  The  Da  Vinci 
Cena  (supper)  has  become  the  world’s  favorite  and  is  found 
copied  in  some  form,  the  world  over.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
this  work  which  in  subject  and  conception  thus  meets  the  com- 
mon heart  of  mankind  should  not  have  lived  in  its  true  beauty 
as  conceived  by  the  artist.  It  is  now  more  of  a replica  than 
an  original  work.  For  many  years  it  was  so  far  a wreck 
that  one  unfamiliar  with  its  design  could  derive  little  pleas- 
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ure  from  its  comtemplation.  Fortunately  there  is  the  superb 
Raphael  Morghen  engraving ; and  in  the  refectory  itself  there 
are  copies  by  contemporary  artists,  and  with  such  assistance 
the  old  wall  is  made  to  express  somewhat  of  its  former  power. 
The  destruction  is  due  to  many  causes : the  original  dampness 
of  the  place  and  later  inundations,  and  the  experiment  made 
by  the  artist  of  trying  oil  upon  plaster  instead  of  the  well- 
tried  fresco;  later,  the  experiments  at  restoration  which  left 
it  a “ mere  relic ; ” a door  was  cut  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture  itself,  while  the  Austrian  coat  of  arms  appeared 
in  the  upper  part.  Napoleon  used  the  room  as  a stable, 
and  until  a few  years  ago  it  seemed  a deserted  uncared-for 
place.  However,  at  last,  with  the  new  restoration  the  whole 
room  has  been  set  in  order,  and  is  guarded  so  that  a 
quietness  prevails  which  makes  the  picture  seem  to  be  in  the 
sanctity  of  a chapel,  where  one  can  rest  as  spectator  or 
participant  in  the  scene  of  the  tragic  moment  it  represents 
when  in  the  midst  of  sweet  communion  come  the  startling 
words,  “ One  of  you  shall  betray  me ! ” and  the  disciples,  in 
groups  of  three,  start  in  amazement,  distress,  denial,  grief  — 
all  seen  in  the  faces,  the  hands,  the  attitudes  so  dramatic. 
Judas,  indeed,  betrays  himself  as  in  the  sudden  start  he 
has  upset  the  salt.  Each  group,  each  individual,  is  worthy 
of  study  and  the  ideal  Saviour  seems  more  real  as  we  become 
more  familiar  with  it.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  art  that 
quite  reaches  the  height  of  inspiration  of  this  Last  Supper 
by  Leonardo  (Fig.  134). 

In  1499  Milan  suffered  an  invasion  of  the  French  and 
Leonardo  returned  to  Florence.  The  magistrates  of  the  city 
commissioned  him  to  decorate  one  side  of  the  Council  Hall 
of  the  Signory  with  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  city.  It 
was  to  be  an  immense  work,  the  greatest  ever  undertaken  in 
Tuscany.  Leonardo  started  to  work  on  his  cartoon  — a 


Fig.  134  — The  Last  Supper.  S.  Maria  della  Grazie,  Milan.  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
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scheme  requiring  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  square 
feet  of  royal  folio  paper  and  for  the  mere  pasting  demanding 
eighty-eight  pounds  of  flour.  He  had  set  up  his  scaffolding 
and  turned  to  his  task,  when  Michelangelo  appeared  to  work 
on  a cartoon  for  the  opposite  wall.  The  two  great  giants 
and  rivals  were  thus  brought  together,  and  the  event  caused 
much  excitement  in  an  art  world  then  the  absorbing  world 
of  the  time.  The  story  of  the  competition  called  artists  from 
all  directions  to  Florence  and  many  incidents,  which  were 
then  choice  bits  of  gossip,  became  the  current  items  of  the 
day.  Both  were  so  gifted,  yet  in  temperament  so  opposite ! 
The  gay  Leonardo  and  the  austere  Michelangelo  could  not 
enjoy  pleasure  in  a companionship  which  occasioned  so  much 
excitement  among  their  contemporaries  who  gathered  about 
to  study  the  drawings.  The  work  was  never  accomplished, 
and  only  fragments  of  the  cartoons  still  survive.  That  of 
Leonardo  is  a group  from  the  chosen  subject,  the  battle  of 
Anghiari  which  the  Florentines  gained  over  the  Milanese  in 
1440,  and  shows  the  struggle  of  several  horsemen  about  the 
standard,  and  therefore  called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 
It  is  preserved  in  a drawing  in  the  Louvre  (ascribed  to 
Rubens),  and  the  fragment  has  a touch  of  that  rage  and  pas- 
sion of  battle  which  completed  would  have  made  a master- 
piece. 

At  this  time  the  Mona  Lisa  was  added  to  the  world’s  treas- 
ures. It  is  the  portrait  of  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Francesco  del 
Giocondo,  and  so  is  frequently  called  La  Joconda  or  Gioconda. 
It  is  the  half  length  figure  of  a woman  with  hands  quietly 
folded,  enclosed  by  a landscape  in  the  background.  She  seems 
very  innocent  and  reserved  and  yet  she  has  caused  a criticism 
and  a literature  that  would  have  surprised  the  Florentine 
lady.  There  is  a conflict  of  opinions  as  to  whether  her  smile 
is  genuine  feeling  or  hypocritical,  whether  she  is  as  sweet  as 
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she  looks  or  hides  a falseness  of  heart.  She  is  called  a 
mystery.  Yet  whether  her  smile  means  guile  or  truth  it  has 
always  the  fascination  compelling  a lingering  gaze.  It  is 
the  personality  of  a complex  character  which  the  artist  has 
given,  something  often  found  in  life,  but  rarely  on  canvas, 
and  reveals  the  genius  of  the  painter.  This  mysterious  per- 
sonal power  in  a character  was  caught  by  Leonardo,  and 
immortalized  in  Mona  Lisa.  He  himself  felt  it,  for  he  worked 
on  the  portrait  for  four  years  and  then  expressed  himself 
as  not  satisfied.  The  soft  white  hands  are  often  referred  to 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  in  art.  The  Mona  Lisa 
had  been,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Louvre  for  many  years,  when 
it  mysteriously  disappeared  in  1912.  The  remarkable  story 
of  the  theft,  and  the  restoration  of  the  picture  to  its  place 
after  two  years’  absence,  add  a recent  chapter  to  art  romance 
(Fig.  135). 

Here,  perhaps,  can  be  placed  the  Flora , of  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin.  It  is  a life-size  half-figure  in 
wax,  colored.  It  was  purchased  in  1909,  in  England,  for 
forty  thousand  dollars,  and  since  then  a storm  of  dispute  as 
to  its  authenticity  as  a Da  Yinci  has  been  raging.  Yet  any 
one  who  has  lingered  in  its  presence  and  felt  the  call  to  return 
again  and  again  must  acknowledge  the  same  spell  which  char- 
acterizes the  Mona  Lisa.  Who  else  but  the  creator  of  the 
latter  could  so  fascinate  or  hypnotize?  (Fig.  136.) 

While  in  Florence  Da  Vinci  planned  a painting  for  the 
Servites  of  the  Annunziata,  the  unfinished  cartoon,  Mary  in 
the  Lap  of  Anne , being  in  London.  A painting  after  the 
cartoon,  but  with  the  John  omitted  and  a lamb  substituted, 
is  in  the  Louvre.  While  disputed  as  an  original,  Seidlitz 
and  Berenson  concede  it.  The  refined  faces  and  the  melting 
colors  make  this  beautiful  picture  worthy  of  the  master. 

During  a short  sojourn  in  Rome,  he  executed  a monochrome 


Fig.  135  — Mona  Lisa.  The  Louvre.  Leonardo  Fig.  136  — The  Flora.  Berlin.  Leonardo 

da  Vinci.  da  Vinci. 
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fresco,  St.  Jerome  with  the  Lion , now  in  the  Vatican.  Francis 
I,  the  art  loving  king  of  France,  took  him  to  his  brilliant 
court,  and  much  is  said  of  the  friendship  of  the  two.  One  of 
his  Milan  artist  friends,  Melzi,  accompanied  him  and  was 
present  at  his  death  at  St.  Cloux  near  Amboise,  where,  in  the 
dainty  little  Gothic  chapel,  is  a tablet  marking  his  last  rest- 
ing place. 

Leonardo  had  a large  following  in  Milan,  artists  so  domi- 
nated by  his  influence  and  perpetuating  his  characteristics 
that  they  may  be  classed  as  the  School  of  Leonardo.  While 
they  were  not  able  to  grasp  the  strength  and  the  profundity 
of  his  thought,  there  were  superficial  qualities,  easily  imi- 
tated, which  are  quickly  recognized  in  all  these  disciples. 
This  is  especially  seen  in  the  heads  of  the  women,  all  having 
the  Leonardo  features  of  dark  deep  eyes,  often  veiled  and 
mysterious,  the  straight  nose,  curly  hair,  pointed  chin  and 
above  all  the  winning  smile  and  dreamy  expression.  The  rare 
sweetness  in  Leonardo  often  loses  its  secret  and  becomes  mere 
prettiness,  yet  the  fine  color  and  line  and  the  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing impart  to  this  later  Milanese  school  a Leonardesque 
charm.  There  was  the  greatest  activity  in  Lombardy  and 
northern  Italy  under  the  influence  of  the  master,  and  these 
disciples  went  in  every  direction  among  the  hills  and  lakes, 
and  all  this  region  became  rich  in  harmonious  frescoes.  Many 
a remote  hamlet  still  boasts  a treasure,  but  most  of  the  fres- 
coes have  been  cut  out  of  the  church  walls  and  carried  to  the 
museums.  The  Louvre  and  the  Brera  Gallery  in  Milan  have 
a number  of  them. 

The  chief  artist  of  the  school  is  Bernardino  Luini  (1480- 
1532),  whose  works  have  Leonardesque  qualities  as  seen  in 
the  Madonna  of  the  Rose  Hedge , and  the  St.  Catherine  Borne 
hy  the  Angels , in  the  Brera.  All  the  churches  in  the  little 
lake  towns  were  adorned  by  him  — Como,  Legnano,  Saronno, 
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Lugano,  Luino.  His  masterpiece  is  the  large  fresco  the 
Crucifixion  in  Lugano.  It  has  been  subjected  to  severe  criti- 
cism. It  is  true  that  it  is  overcrowded  and  confused,  still 
the  dignity  of  the  theme  is  preserved  and  there  is  a classic 
beauty  in  certain  groups,  as  in  the  group  of  sorrowing  women 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  (Fig.  167).  The  Poldi-Pezzoli 
Museum  in  Milan  has  a beautiful  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine , 
and  there  are  several  works  in  the  Ambrosiana  Library, 
Milan,  and  many  in  private  collections.  Ambrogio  da  Predis 
(1482-1506),  was  a fellow  worker  with  Leonardo  and  worked 
on  many  of  the  same  subjects,  possibly  on  some  of  the  Da 
Vinci  pictures.  The  piquant  profile  head  of  a woman,  given 
various  names,  in  the  Ambrosiana,  has  given  him  a recent 
popularity  (Fig.  138).  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
Beatrice  d’Este.  Andrea  Solario  (1467-1516),  combines 
with  the  sweetness  a touching  emotion  as  seen  in  the 
half-length  Ecce  Homo  of  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  where  the  tear 
on  the  Saviour’s  face  is  pathetically  realistic.  The  Madonna 
of  the  Green  Cushion , in  the  Louvre,  has  many  admirers. 
Solario  and  Marco  D’Oggiono  (1470-1530),  made  copies  of 
Leonardo’s  Last  Supper;  as  copies  made  before  it  was  injured 
they  are  valuable,  and  as  they  are  now  in  the  same  room  with 
it  they  are  a help  in  the  study  of  the  masterpiece. 

Antonio  Boltraffio  (1467-1516),  Gaudenzio  Ferrari 
(1471-1546),  Cesare  da  Sesto  (1480-1520),  Rizzi,  Melzi, 
and  others  carried  on  the  Leonardo  traditions,  and  although 
charming  in  many  ways  there  is  a falling  away  from  the  high 
ideals  of  the  master  mind.  Before  the  recent  application 
of  scientific  research  to  the  history  and  works  of  painting, 
many  of  these  works  were  ascribed  to  Da  Vinci.  The  attract- 
ive sweetness  and  gentleness  always  win  our  early  affec- 
tions. Berenson  has  many  hard  things  to  say  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  this  Milanese  school  of  Leonardo’s  followers  and 


Fig.  137  — Group  of  Women,  from  the  Crucifixion.  Lugano.  Luini. 


Fig.  138  — Unknown  Lady.  Am- 
brosiana  Library,  Milan.  Am- 
brozio  da  Predis. 


Fig.  139  — Madonna  of  the  Green  Cush- 
ion. The  Louvre.  Solario. 
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yet  even  he  owns  to  the  soft  impeachment  of  his  youthful 
days.  Speaking  of  Solario  he  says : 

It  is  harder  to  forget  a youthful  delight  in  his  Louvre  Vierge 
au  Coussin  Vert  than  to  renounce  almost  any  other  early  enthus- 
iasm for  paintings  of  this  school.  How  they  enchanced  one’s 
dream  of  fair  women,  all  these  painters  so  distasteful  now ! How 
they  guided  desire  and  flattered  hope!  Youth  still  looks  at  them 
with  the  same  eyes  and  from  their  Elysian  seats  they  smile  down 
upon  me  with  the  words,  “ It  is  for  the  young  that  we  worked  — 
what  do  you  here?  ” (Fig.  139.) 

Let  us  not  despise  the  painting  that  appeals  to  the  young. 
Rather  let  us  be  glad  that  amidst  the  vast  world  of  art,  so 
closed  to  the  uninitiated,  there  are  works  with  a charm  that 
speaks  to  them  and  which  will  lead  them  into  a world  of 
higher  beauty  and  thought  of  which  as  yet  they  cannot 
dream. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  HIGH  RENAISSANCE:  MICHELANGELO 
BUONARROTI 

‘ ‘ f M HERE  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.”  Mich- 
elangelo  belongs  to  the  days  of  the  giants,  he  himself 
an  incarnation  of  those  mighty  spirits  that  by  the  power  of 
his  genius  he  has  made  to  live  in  his  great  Genesis  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  A giant  in  intellect  and  imagination,  achieve- 
ment and  creation  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  working  of  his 
mind.  In  sculpture  none  attained  such  power  since  the  days 
of  Phidias ; in  painting  be  reached  a height  beyond  thkt  of 
the  most  daring  souls  of  the  Renaissance,  and  in  architecture 
he  accomplished  the  supreme  achievement  of  modern  times. 
And  yet  with  all  this  richness  of  expression  his  soul  does 
not  fully  reveal  itself ; it  needed  the  sonnets  to  utter  his  deep- 
est thoughts  and  feeling  and  to  reveal  his  true  nature.  Michel- 
angelo, in  his  personality,  is  greater  than  all  his  art.  It  is 
felt  in  all  his  work,  in  everything  he  did ; behind  all  his  crea- 
tions is  the  master  himself.  There  is  no  other  individual  in 
the  realm  of  art  who  has  so  distinctive  a personality.  The 
man  himself,  he  alone  with  his  mighty  genius,  speaks  over  and 
above  the  work  of  his  hand. 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti  was  born  March  6,  1475,  in  the 
Castle  of  Caprese  near  Arezzo  in  Casentino.  His  father, 
Ludovico  Buonarroti,  laid  claim  to  ancestral  nobility.  At 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  child  he  was  a poor  man  holding 
an  honorable  position  as  governor  of  two  little  towns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Singarna,  Caprese  and  Chiusi.  The  office  expir- 
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ing,  Ludovico  returned  to  Florence  leaving  the  child  on  his 
own  estate  among  the  mountains  at  Settignano  in  the  care  of 
a nurse  whose  husband  and  father  were  stone  cutters.  Thus  in 
earliest  childhood  the  sound  of  the  hewing  of  marble  greeted 
his  infant  ears.  Ludovico  had  a large  family  and  the  chil- 
dren were  put  to  work  early  in  life,  but  the  little  Michel 
seemed  unusually  gifted  and  was  sent  to  Florence  to  school. 
The  boy’s  mind  turned  to  sketching  and  drawing,  and  in  spite 
of  his  father’s  hopes  that  his  son  would  not  take  to  an  art 
so  unworthy  of  his  family,  he  gained  his  purpose  and  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  entered  the  studio  of  Ghirlandajo.  The 
master,  at  this  time,  was  engaged  on  the  frescoes  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  and  in  this  church  which  Michelangelo  after- 
ward called  his  fiancee,  he  received  his  first  lessons  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  jnost  celebrated  masters  of  the,  Pre- 
Renaissance.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  a short 
time  Ghirlandajo  remarked:  “Already  this  youngster  knows 
more  than  I ! ” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Medici  were  supreme  in  Flo- 
rence, and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  with  a zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm for  antiquity,  filled  his  gardens  with  classic^culpture  just 
then  being  unearthed  on  Italian  soil.  Hi^  taste  for  sculpture 
led  him  to  establish  a school  for  plastic  art  under  Ber^oldo,  a 
pupil  of  Donatello.  He  inquired  among  the  artists  for  their 
most  gifted  pupils,  and  what  could  Ghirlandajo  say?  He 
reluctantly  parted  with  Michelangelo,  who  thus  entered  the 
sphere  of  sculpture  in  which  he  was  to  make  for  himself  a 
place,  as  the  greatest  sculptor  of  modern  times.  The  young 
artist  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Lorenzo,  for  the  story 
of  the  Faun  belongs  to  this  early  day.  Among  the  classic 
sculptures  was  the  mask  of  a Faun,  which  Michelangelo  was 
copying,  when  Lorenzo,  in  passing,  remarked:  “You  have 
made  your  faun  old  and  yet  you  have  left  all  his  teeth;  you 
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should  have  known  that  at  such  an  age  there  are  generally 
some  teeth  wanting.”  A word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  and 
without  hesitation  the  boy  struck  out  a tooth  so  skillfully 
that  Lorenzo  felt  the  lad  worthy  of  his  patronage  and  gave 
him  a place  in  his  palace.  It  was  the  true  atmosphere  for 
the  development  of  his  growing  intellect,  for  here  all  the 
savants  of  the  day  discussed  the  new  and  thrilling  phases  of 
the  Renaissance  culture. 

Of  this  period  another  story  is  told  to  the  purport  that  this 
favor  with  the  Medici  so  roused  the  envy  of  his  fellow 
students,  that  one  of  the  results  was  a bl(rw  from  Tarrigiani’s 
fist  which  broke  his  nose,  adding  to  his  naturally  rugged 
almost  harsh  expression.  These  were  busy  days  of  study. 
He  copied  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  chapel, 
but  Donatello  and  sculpture  appealed  to  him  mor£,  and  to 
gain  absolute  truth,  for  the  sake  of  this  art,  he  studied  anat- 
omy in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Spirito.  A relief  of  a Centaur 
group,  and  another  called  the  Madonna  on  the  Steps , in  the 
Casa  Buonarroti,  Florence,  have  a touch  of  the  spirit  of 
Donatello. 

The  ideal  life  was  suddenly  broken  (1492)  by  the  death 
of  his  patron  Lorenzo,  and  Michelangelo  returned  to  his 
father’s  home.  A Hercules , since  lost,  marked  the  time. 
Piero  di  Medici,  Lorenzo’s  son,  invited  him  to  return  to  his 
old  rooms  in  the  palace,  but  the  quick,  independent  spirit  of 
the  young  artist  could  not  brook  Piero’s  arrogance,  and  he 
turned  to  Venice  and  Bologna.  In  the  latter  city  he  was 
detained  for  more  than  a year  by  his  friend,  Aldovrandi,  one 
of  the  Council  of  Sixteen,  and  here  we  catch  a glimpse  of 
Michelangelo  in  another  aspect  for  Aldovrandi  writes  that 
he  is  charmed  with  his  beautiful  pronunciation,  making  him 
read  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Tuscan  poets  to 
him.  An  angel  holding  a candelabra  for  the  tomb  of  St. 
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Domenico  in  the  church  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna  is  a 
record  of  this  brief  sojourn. 

Returning  to  Florence,  he  found  the  city  inspired  by  the 
preaching  of  Savonarola,  and,  although  touched  by  the  elo- 
quence and  fervor  of  the  reformer,  he  could  not  follow  his 
fellow-artist,  Bartolommeo,  and  throw  his  studies  of  the  nude 
into  the  penitential  fires  — the  fire  of  vanities  — for  his  art 
was  too  dear  to  him.  Art  And  religion  are  not  at  variance 
with  each  other  in  him,  for  he  is  “ one  who  works  and  prays.” 

For  work  is  prayer,  and  consecrates  his  life 
To  the  sublime  ideal  of  his  art. 

Till  art  and  life  are  one. 

The  statue  St.  John  the  Baptist , in  Berlin,  is  considered 
a genuine  work  of  this  period,  and  also  the  Cupid , in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  London.  Several  authorities  refer 
to  the  story  of  a Cupid  which  was  buried  to  give  it  an  antique 
touch  and  then  sold  to  a connoisseur  in  Rome  as  an  antique, 
although  Michelangelo  is  exonerated  from  all  connection  with 
the  business  d^al,  which  was  a scheme  of  the  clever  young 
Lorenzo  di  Medici.  The  purchaser,  Cardinal  Riario,  how- 
ever, considered  the  discovery  of  a living  genius  greater  than 
that  of  an  antique  marble,  and  Michelangelo  was  called  to 
Rome.  Here  he  lived  for  five  years.  The  Cupid , in  London, 
and  the  Drunken  Bacchus , of  the  National  Museum,  Florence, 
are  his  earliest  Roman  works,  but  his  fame  was  made  by  his 
first  gr^at  work,  the  celebrated  Pieta , now  in  St.  Peter’s 
cathedral.  The  creation  of  the  Pieta  was  a great  event  in 
Rome,  and  Michelangelo  was  regarded  as  the  first  sculptor 
of  the  age.  The  work  marks  an  epoch,  bringing  in  the  true 
principle  of  sculpture,  that  the  marble  is  not  merely  to  repre- 
sent form  but  to  express  thought  and  soul.  “ An  obedient 
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hand  will  ever  strive  to  give  the  stone  a voice  it  has  never  had 
before.”  And  the  voice  of  this  marble  speaks  of  the  mourn- 
ing Mary,  as  she  mourns  over  the  dead  Christ  stretched  out 
upon  her  knees  in  the  repose  of  death.  There  is  a sympathy 
and  a tenderness  not  found  later  in  the  sculptor.  We  find 
here  the  touch  of  a new  power  in  the  portrayal  of  the  lifeless- 
ness, the  utter  lassitude  of  the  dead  Christ,  a much  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  the  portrayal  of  vitality  and  strength  (Fig. 
140). 

Thus  far  the  genius  of  the  youthful  master  had  been  quietly 
developing  but  his  soul  was  called  from  its  art  dreams  as 
tumult  and  conflict  broke  out  in  his  home  city,  Florence ; and 
with  patriotism  all  afire  he  entered  into  the  defense  of  the 
city.  The  Medici  were  expelled,  Savonarola  was  burned  at 
the  stake,  foreign  troops  marched  through  the  city.  In  the 
interval  of  peace  that  followed  Michelangelo  was  commissioned 
to  use  a huge  mis-shapen  block  of  marble  that  had  defied  the 
efforts  of  many/artists.  The  difficulty  gave  zest  to  his  activ- 
ity and  after  eighteen  months  of  incessant  labor  he  produced 
the  colossal  David.  He  chose  the  place  where  it  was  to  stand, 
the  sacred  spot  where  Savonarola  had  been  burned,  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  it  was  erected  in  June,  1504. 
Here  it  stood  for  over  four  centuries  until  Time’s  corroding 
power  threatened  ruin,  and  in  1874  it  was  removed  to  the 
Academy,  where  it  seems  imprisoned,  for  its  lofty  spirit 
demands  space  — all  out-of-doors  in  fact.  A copy  in  bronze 
commands  the  height  of  San  Miniato  and  overlooks  the  val- 
ley of  the  Arno.  It  gives  the  spirit  of  the  original  David  j 
who  could  boldly  send  his  challenge  over  the  whole  valley 
and  hillsides.  It  is  great  in  youthful  vigor  and  boldness,  the  j 
ideal  victor  David  (Fig.  141). 

Two  smaller  works  in  marble  show  the  delicacy  of  his  ear- 
lier works,  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges, 


Fig.  140  — The  Pieta.  St.  Peter’s.  Michelangelo.  Fig.  141  — David.  The  Academy,  Florence. 

Michelangelo. 
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and  the  tondo  in  the  Bargello,  Florence.  Michelangelo  is  not 
credited  with  much  beauty  in  his  work,  yet  there  is  a noble 
beauty  in  the  pure  and  lovely  faces  of  these  Madonnas, 
superior  to  the  many  more  popular  creations.  His  only  panel 
paintings,  the  Madonna  of  the  Tribuna , a tondo  painted  for 
Agnolo  Doni,  and  the  unfinished  Deposition  in  the  'National 
Gallery,  London,  are  attributed  to  this  brief  period  of 
happy  Florentine  activity.  This  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  his  rivalry  with  the  other  commanding  spirit  of  the  art 
world,  Leonardo.  The  two  artists  are  brought  together  in 
the  work  for  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the  silent,  sensitive, 
young  artist  is  taunted  by  the  thoughtless,  careless  Leo- 
nardo with  “ I Was  famous  before  you  were  born!  ” Yet  in 
the  surviving  fragments  of  the  cartoons,  the  younger  artist 
seems  to  bear  off  the  palm  and,  in  his  own  day,  his  cartoon 
was  so  studied  that  it  has  been  called  the  School  of  the 
World.  The  theme  chosen  was  an  episode  in  the  battle  of 
Cascine  which  the  Florentines  won  over  the  Pisans.  The 
drawing,  left  in  the  engravings  of  Marcantonio,  and  Agostino 
Veneziano,  represents  a group  of  Florentine  soldiers  bathing 
in  the  Arno,  surprised  by  the  enemy’s  horse ; at  the  sound 
of  the  alarm,  the  soldiers  are  hastily  rushing  for  clothes, 
for  arms,  helping  each  other  out  of  the  water,  and  climbing 
up  the  steep  river  bank.  Michelangelo  chose  the  theme  as 
the  opportunity  to  express  the  various  attitudes  of  the  nude, 
the  play  of  muscles  in  varied  action. 

Pope  Julius  II,  more  determined  even  than  the  preceding 
Popes  who  called  the  Florentines  to  work  for  the  glory  oi 
Rome,  now  made  that  city  the  center  of  art  as  Florence  had 
been.  All  the  genius  of  the  day  was  at  the  command  of  the 
Papacy  and  great  were  the  results.  Julius,  however,  wished 
to  use  Michelangelo  for  his  own  glory  and  bade  him  design 
a mausoleum  “ which  shall  throw  everything  existing  into  the 
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shade.”  Then  began  what  has  been  called  the  “ tragedy  of 
the  mausoleum  ” of  Julius  II.  It  went  through  many  vicis- 
situdes and  was  the  cause  of  much  heartache  to  the  sculptor 
from  the  first  enthusiasm  when  conceived  on  a most  lofty  and 
enormous  scale  until  under  later  Popes  it  finally  settled  into 
a much  abbreviated  form.  In  the  beginning  Julius  II  was 
much  excited  over  the  tremendous  design,  and  was  delighted 
when  the  huge  blocks  of  marble  filled  half  the  space  about 
St.  Peter’s.  He  even  had  a passage  way  built  from  his  palace 
to  the  workshop  so  that  he  could  watch  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Troubles  arose  which  resulted  in  Michelangelo’s  sud- 
denly quitting  the  work,  selling  all  his  goods,  and  fleeing  to 
Florence  without  stopping  on  the  way.  He  left  the  message : 
“ Most  Holy  Father,  I was  this  morning  driven  from  the  pal- 
ace by  the  order  of  your  Holiness.  If  you  require  me  in  the 
future,  you  can  seek  me  elsewhere  than  in  Rome.”  We  must 
search  far  to  find  a clearer  exponent  of  his  proud,  hasty, 
irritable,  independent  temperament.  The  quarrel  was  finally 
settled  in  Bologna,  where  Michelangelo  made  a bronze  statue 
of  Julius  II  for  the  portal  of  St.  Petronius  Church,  but  it 
has  met  the  fate  of  all  the  bronzes  of  Michelangelo  and  not 
even  a cast  survives. 

The  work  on  the  Julius  II  mausoleum  stretched  on  and 
on  over  the  period  of  several  Popes  until  it  reached  the  final 
compromise  in  the  work  now  found  in  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  Rome  — a fa<^ade  with  the  well-known 
Moses  in  the  center,  and  on  each  side  the  figures  of  Rachel 
and  Leah,  signifying  active  and  contemplative  life  (Fig.  142). 
The  space  is  inadequate  to  the  majestic  Moses ; like  Michelan- 
gelo’s David  it  requires  all  out-of-doors.  This  Moses  needs 
Mt.  Sinai  and  the  great  heavens,  the  stretching  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  hosts  of  the  Israelites.  He  still  carries  with 
him  the  power  from  Mt.  Sinai  and  that  nearness  of  the  God- 


Fig.  142  — Moses.  S.  Pietro  Yincoli,  Rome.  Michelangelo. 


Fig.  143  — The  Sistine  Chapel.  Michelangelo. 


Fig.  144  — The  Sistine  Ceiling.  Michelangelo. 
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head ; he  is  full  of  an  indignation  against  the  idqlatry  of  the 
Hebrews  and  his  wrath  is^surging.  It  is  with  a mighty  effort, 
as  he  clenches  his  beard,  that  he  restrains  his  passion,  and 
with  one  foot  advanced  he  "seems  ready  to  rise  and  give  vent 
to  his  anger.  The  expression  is  most  impressive.  With  eight 
such  statues  in  one  mausoleum,  as  originally  designed,  the 
effect  would  have  been  overwhelming.  The  Moses  is  complete 
in  itself  and  sufficient  of  the  kind.  One  feels  “ the  terrible  ” 
in  Michelangelo. 

The  statues  called  the  Slaves , or  Captives , in  the  Louvre, 
are  claimed  as  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  mausoleum. 
In  these  we  see  the  characteristic  of  the  Pieta  — lassi- 
tude of  limbs  and  position. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  work  on  the  mausoleum  m Julius 
IPs  time,  the  ambitious  Pope  became  zealous  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  cathedral  and  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican  (Fig. 
143).  Scomiqg  the  slow  work  of  his  predecessors  who  deco- 
rated the  Sistine  Chapel,  panel  by  panel,  he  had  given  an 
order  to  Raphael  for  a whole  suite  of  apartments,  and  he 
now  commanded  Michelangelo  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
tine Chapel. 

The  artist  strenuously  objected  and  claimed  that  he  was 
a sculptor  and  not  a painter,  but  the  Pope,  urged  on  by 
Angelo’s  rivals,  chief  of  whom  was  Bramante  who  hoped  to 
see  him  fail  and  be  disgraced,  was  inflexible ; and  so  in  March, 
1508,  Michelangelo  began  his  work  on  the  vault  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  a work  considered,  “ the  most  prodigious  monument 
of  human  genius  on  record”  (Fig.  144).  From  October, 
1508,  to  October,  1512  — what  a life  of  toil  and  weariness! 
The  sonnet  to  Giovanni  da  Pistoja  makes  the  heart  ache  as  he 
describes  the  position,  as  he  works  lying  on  his  back  in  the 
badly  lighted  place,  while  his  soul  is  agonized  with  doubts 
of  the  work. 
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When  false  and  quaint  I know 
Must  be  the  fruit  of  squinting  brain  and  eye: 

For  ill  can  aim  the  gun  that  bends  awry. 

He  would  accept  no  help,  labored  on  alone  with  all  the 
drudgery,  while  his  soul  winged  its  most  exalted  flight.  The 
frescoes  are  difficult  to  see,  for  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chapel 
is  so  high  that  one  can  only  see  the  painting  by  lying  flat  on 
the  back,  or  by  the  reflection  in  mirrors.  If  we  experience 
such  difficulty  in  the  mere  observation,  we  can  realize  the  life 
of  the  artist  during  these  four  years.  Yet  Michelangelo 
worked  fiercely,  in  solitude,  often  sleeping  on  the  scaffolding, 
denying  himself  rest  and  food,  “ with  only  a light  meal  at  the 
close  of  day.”  Curiosity  and  rumor  abounded,  and  Julius 
would  wander  from  the  adjacent  rooms  where  the  sunny 
Raphael  worked  amid  admiring  crowds,  to  the  gloomy  Sistine 
where  a still  gloomier  man  worked  in  silence  alone.  Julius 
would  climb  the  scaffold  and  ever  his  admiration  grew  and 
his  impatience  urged  on  the  already  overworked  genius,  until 
at  last,  unable  to  control  himself,  he  tore  down  the  scaffold- 
ing, before  the  work  was  finished,  and  on  All  Saints  Day,  the 
chapel  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  “ All  Rome,”  says 
Vasari,  “ rushed  to  the  Sistine.  Julius  was  there  first,  before 
the  dust  from  the  falling  scaffolding  was  laid,  and  said  mass 
in  the  chapel  the  same  day.”  The  success  was  complete;  all 
plots  of  the  envious  had  failed,  and  Michelangelo  stood  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  at  the  head  of  the  art  world. 

There  is  a unity  of  thought  in  the  decoration  of  the  ceil- 
ing. The  long  central  plane  surface,  sloping  at  the  sides  to 
meet  the  curves  of  the  window  arches,  is  divided  into  nine 
spaces,  alternately  long  and  short;  these  narrate  the  scenes 
of  Genesis  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge.  In  the  triangular 
curves  between  the  windows  are  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls ; 
in  the  corner  spaces  the  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness , David  and 
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Goliath,  Judith  and  Holof ernes,  and  the  Hanging  of  Haman. 
Under  the  window  curves,  figures  represent  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  in  thirty-six  groups.  The  fall  of  man  and  the  plan 
of  salvation  is  the  central  thought.  The  early  history  of  the 
nine  panels  is  followed  by  the 'prophecies  of  seers  and  sibyls 
of  the  redemption,  and  the  genealogy  of  Christ  up  to  his 
appearance  on  earth  as  the  prophesied  Redeemer. 

The  decorative  scheme  is  united  by  a marvelous  archi- 
tectonic background  in  which  a host  of  noble  sculpturesque 
figures  on  pedestals  and  arches  seem  an  integral  part  of  the 
ceiling  structure  and  not  the  illusion  of  painting.  It  is  won- 
derful ensemble  and  one  scarcely  realizes  that  not  only  the 
scenes  themselves  are  the  work  of  the  artist,  but  that  he  has 
also  created  their  noble  setting  of  sculpture  and  architecture. 
The  ceiling  presents  the  following  subjects: 

Prophet  Jonah. 

Prophet  Jeremiah  — Division  of  Light  and  Darkness  — 
Libyan  Sibyl. 

Creation  of  Sun  and  Moon. 

Persican  Sibyl  — Division  of  Land  and  Water  — Prophet 

Daniel. 

Creation  of  Adam. 

Prophet  Ezekiel  — Creation  of  Eve  — Cumaean  Sibyl. 

The  Fall  and  Expulsion. 

Erythrean  Sibyl  — Noah’s  Sacrifice  — Prophet  Isaiah. 

The  Deluge. 

Prophet  Joel  — The  Drunkenness  of  Noah  — Delphic  Sibyl. 
Prophet  Zechariah. 

The  first  three  scenes  tell  the  story  of  the  creation:  the 
mighty  figure  of  Jehovah  broods  over  chaos,  and  the  dark- 
ness flees  as  at  the  touch  of  his  finger  the  celestial  bodies 
appear.  The  next  three  scenes  unfold  the  fate  of  the  human 
race  in  the  creation  of  man  and  woman,  the  temptation,  the 
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fall  and  expulsion  from  Paradise.  At  the  touch  of  Jehovah 
man  awakes,  and  the  happy  scene  where  the  lovely  Eve  rises 
to  meet  him  is  followed  by  the  entrance  of  sin,  grief,  shame 
and  sorrow  as  the  drama  of  human  life  unrolls.  This  is 
continued  in  the  next  three  scenes  which  center  about  Noah 
as  the  progenitor  of  a new  race.  The  terror  and  woe  of 
the  deluge  is  followed  by  a sacrifice  prefiguring  the  hope 
rising  for  the  future  of  mankind.  Prophet  and  sibyl  fore- 
tell salvation,  and  the  ages  of  the  family  of  David  point  to 
the  Redeemer.  Nobility  of  purpose  and  mission  enhance 
the  dignity  of  the  many  majestic  and  noble  figures,  each  with 
a beauty  or  a power  of  its  own.  All  is  impressive,  and  we 
bow  before  the  genius  of  its  creator.  No  wonder  Michel- 
angelo was  honored  by  all  and  loved  by  the  Pope  who  now 
cherished  him.  For  the  next  few  years  he  led  a calm  and 
peaceful  life;  his  sight  had  been  weakened  by  the  work  on 
the  ceiling  and  he  needed  rest  and  appreciation., 

The  struggle  and  confusion  in  Italy  and  the  tumult  in 
Florence  recalled  the  patriot  Michelangelo  to  his  mother- 
city,  and  in  her  hour  of  need  he  turned  his  talents  to  prac- 
tical work.  As  Director  of  the  Fortifications,  he  lerected 
defenses  on  San  Miniato  of  such  excellence  that  they  became 
the  study  of  later  engineers  and  generals.  Amidst  all  this 
confusion  the  golden  days  of  art  had  been  passing  away. 
Michelangelo  at  fifty  years  of  age  was  called  upon  to  work 
on  the  tombs  for  the  Medicis  in  the  chapel  which  he  himself 
had  designed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a little  quadrangular 
edifice  surmounted  by  a dome,  and  was  to  have  held  monu- 
ments for  all  the  members  of  the  family,  but  only  two  were 
made,  and  these  are  unfinished.  Michelangelo  plunged  into 
the  work  with  bitterness  in  his  soul  against  the  Medici  who 
had  robbed  Florence  of  her  liberties,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  four  months  he  created  the  marble  figures  in  the  sacristy 


Fig.  145  — Tomb  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici.  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Florence.  Michelangelo. 


Fig.  146  — Night.  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence.  Michelangelo. 
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of  San  Lorenzo.  Guiliano  de  Medici,  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
the  martial  leader  with  bare  head  and  staff  in  hand,  full  of 
youthful  vigor,  sits  in  a niche  above  a carved  sarcophagus 
on  which  repose  the  two  figures  of  Night  and  Day.  Lorenzo, 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  attitude  of  the  thinker,  called 
II  pensieroso , with  his  helmeted  head  resting  thoughtfully 
on  his  hand,  is  similarly  situated  above  the  figures  of  Twi- 
light and  Dawn  (Fig.  145).  The  Night  (Fig.  146)  was 
much  admired,  and  the  poet  Strozzi  wrote  upon  it  these 
lines : 

This  Night  whom  thus  seest  slumbering  in  such  a sweet 
abandon,  was  sculptured  by  an  Angel  in  this  marble;  she  is  alive 
although  asleep;  if  thou  wilt  not  believe  it,  wake  her,  she  will 
speak. 

Michelangelo  feeling  the  bitterness  of  his  time  wrote  this 
response : 

Sleep  is  dear  to  me,  and  still  more  that  I am  stone,  so  long  as 
dishonor  and  shame  last  among  us;  the  happiest  fate  is  to  see, 
to  hear  nothing;  for  this  reason,  wake  me  not ! I pray  you  speak 
gently. 

It  was  a daring  utterance,  but  the  personality  of  Michel- 
angelo rose  above  all  fear  or  policy.  The  Medici  tombs  were 
never  completed.  The  figures  are  merely  blocked  out  and 
give  an  insight  into  the  soul  of  the  sculptor,  of  whom  it  was 
said  he  did  not  aim  to  please,  but  simply  to  express  the  great 
idea  and  then  be  silent. 

In  1533,  when  the  master  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
he  was  ordered  by  Pope  Paul  III  to  cover  the  altar  wall  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  with  the  Last  Judgment.  It  was  a stu- 
pendous undertaking  and  he  shrank  from  it;  yet  there  was 
no  retreat,  and  so  seizing  on  the  moment  when  the  dread  cry 
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is  heard,  “ Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed ! ” he  filled  the  altar 
space  with  its  terror. 


Blow,  ye  bright  angels  on  your  golden  trumpets 

To  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  wake 

The  dead  to  judgment!  Ye  recording  angels 

Open  your  books  and  read!  Ye  dead  awake! 

Rise  from  your  graves,  drowsy  and  drugged  with  death  — 

As  men  who  suddenly  roused  from  sleep 

Look  round  amazed,  and  know  not  where  ye  are ! * 

It  is  a dread  scene,  all  condemnation,  no  mercy. 

The  tumultuous  angels  in  the  air  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  the 
saints  about  the  throne  demand  j ustice ; below,  the  damned  strug- 
gle with  the  fiends  of  darkness,  and  even  Mary,  Mother  mild, 
shudderingly  turns  aside  her  countenance,  at  all  other  times  so 
full  of  gracious  tenderness. 

It  has  been  called  Inferno  of  Infernos , the  Dies  irae , dies 
ilia ! — yet  all  words  fail  in  the  presence  of  so  Titanic  a 
conception  (Fig.  147). 

The  work  is  now  blackened  by  the  incense  of  the  centuries 
and  cracked  in  parts  with  age,  so  that  it  awakens  less  admira- 
tion than  in  the  day  of  its  creation  when  it  produced  such  a 
sensation.  On  Christmas  Day,  1541,  the  Roman  public 
again  crowded  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  view  the  marvels  of 
the  “ Chief  Apostolic  Painter.”  Opinions  and  criticisms  were 
many  and  diverse.  Paul  III  wished  to  efface  it,  and  Vol- 
terra  covered  some  of  the  nude  figures  with  drapery.  Much 
has  been  written  and  speculated  as  to  this  revelation  of  the 
terrible  in  the  soul  of  Michelangelo,  but  modern  criticism 

* Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Michael  Angelo,  a Drama. 


Fig.  147  — The  Last  Judgment.  Sistine  Chapel.  Michelangelo. 
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has  interpreted  it  as  the  most  marvelous  expression  of  the 
absolute  mastery  of  the  nude,  the  supreme  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy  under  any  condition. 

Michelangelo’s  last  frescoes  were  the  Crucifixion  of  Peter , 
and  the  Conversion  of  Paul , in  the  St.  Paul  Chapel  of  the 
Vatican,  but  they  are  now  defaced  beyond  recognition.  Old 
age  did  not  stop  his  activity,  for  he  had  on  hand  a Descent 
from  the  Cross , as  he  said  “ mallet  work  is  necessary  for  my 
health.”  His  life  had  been  lonely,  a constant  struggle  to 
support  his  father,  brothers  and  their  families,  and  his  own 
trials  and  perplexities  seemed  borne  alone.  Yet  his  declin- 
ing years  were  sweetened  by  a friendship  which  redeemed  the 
austerity  of  his  life  story.  His  sonnets  reveal  a heart  of 
unexpected  warmth  and  sentiment.  In  this  friendship  the 
secret  gift  found  expression,  and  we  see  his  poetic  soul. 
Vittoria  Colonna  had  been  wedded  and  widowed  early  in 
life,  and,  in  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  Marquis  of 
Pescara,  she  had  only  friendship  to  give  Michelangelo,  but 
a friendship  of  the  highest  and  rarest  kind.  The  sonnet 
called  Celestial  Love  shows  the  exquisite  ideal  of  the  poet. 


I saw  no  mortal  beauty  with  these  eyes 

When  perfect  peace  in  thy  fair  eyes  I found; 

But  far  within  where  all  is  holy  ground. 

My  soul  felt  Love,  her  comrade  of  the  skies; 

For  she  was  born  with  God  in  Paradise; 

Else  should  we  still  to  transient  love  be  bound; 

But,  finding  these  so  false,  we  pass  beyond 
Unto  the  Love  of  loves  that  never  dies. 

Nay  things  that  die  cannot  assuage  the  thirst 
Of  souls  undying;  nor  Eternity 
Serves  Time,  where  all  must  fade  that  flourisheth. 

Sense  is  not  love,  but  lawlessness  accurst: 

This  kills  the  soul;  while  our  love  lifts  on  high 

Our  friends  on  earth  — higher  in  heaven  through  death. 
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It  was  Michelangelo’s  fate  to  survive  all  he  loved,  and  he 
saw  Vittoria  also  pass  away  (1547).  He  was  present  at  her 
death.  Condivi  says: 

He  was  mad  with  grief.  When  she  was  dead  he  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  her  hand,  and  bitterly  regretted  afterwards,  that  he 
had  not  ventured  to  leave  a like  token  of  his  love  upon  her  brow. 

The  sonnets  to  her  are  delicate  yet  profound.  He  sur- 
vived her  sixteen  years. 

As  old  age  came  upon  him  he  seemed  to  have  so  little  idea 
of  his  achievements  that  he  laments : “ Alas ! how  little  of 
all  I dreamed  has  my  hand  accomplished.”  Yet  the  world 
responds  with  Benvenute  Cellini : 

Nay,  let  the  Night  and  Morning,  let  Lorenzo 
And  Julian  in  the  Sacristy  at  Florence, 

Prophets  and  Sibylls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
And  the  Last  Judgment  answer! 

Age  touched  him  lightly,  and  at  four  score  years  he  was 
at  work  at  the  supreme  product  of  his  genius  — St.  Peter’s, 
the  World’s  Cathedral.  He  remodeled  the  church,  adding  the 
vast  and  lofty  dome,  a work  of  such  influence  that  it  became 
a standard  in  church  architecture. 

Building  had  been  neglected  for  the  plan  for  the  cathedral 
had  been  the  subject  of  contention  throughout  the  century. 
Rossellino,  Peruzzi,  San  Gallo,  Bramante,  and  Raphael  had 
worked  upon  it,  but  Michelangelo  simplified  all  plans  and 
made  a large  working  model  from  which  the  gigantic  structure 
was  completed  after  his  death.  It  was  the  work  of  his  last 
days,  a task  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Pope,  and  which  he 
says  he  undertook  “ not  for  the  love  of  fame,  nor  love  of 
gain,  but  for  the  love  of  God.”  It  is  the  worthy  crown  of  a 
supremely  gifted  and  useful  life. 
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He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  a few  weeks  before  his 
ninetieth  birthday.  His  will  was  brief : “ I commit  my 

soul  to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth,  and  my  property  to  my 
nearest  relatives.”  His  request  was  to  be  buried  in  his 
beloved  city  on  the  Arno.  His  friends  were  afraid  the  Pope 
would  oppose,  the  removal,  so  the  body  was  taken  away  by 
stealth,  disguised  as  a bale  of  merchandise.  Vasari  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  the  burial  on  the  arrival  in  Florence  at 
night : 

All  the  painters,  scholars,  architects  assembled  quietly  about 
the  church  of  St.  Piero  Maggiore.  They  had  brought  a pall  of 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold  to  cover  the  coffin  and  bier.  At 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  night,  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
among  them  took  torches  in  their  hands,  while  the  younger  lifted 
up  the  bier,  and  were  proud  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  greatest  who 
had  ever  existed.  Many  persons  observed  this  assemblage,  and 
the  whole  city  soon  became  aware  that  the  body  of  Michelangelo 
had  arrived  and  was  being  conveyed  to  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 
Everything  had  been  done  however  with  the  utmost  secrecy  to 
avoids  tumult  and  confusion.  But  the  news  spread  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  the  church  was  invaded  in  a moment  and  the  acade- 
micians had  great  difficulty  in  getting  as  far  as  the  chapel. 

A monument  designed  by  Vasari  marks  the  spot  where  he 
reposes,  and  it  is  a shrine  for  the  lovers  of  genius  and  art 
from  all  quarters  of  the  earth.  His  life  was  austere  and 
lonely,  yet  in  death  he  has  met  a rich  tribute  of  love,  and 
the  ages  continually  add  to  the  innumerable  host  of  his  friends 
and  admirers. 

Michelangelo  had  not  many  followers  — few  could  aim  so 
high.  He  had  not  the  devoted  personal  following  of  the 
beloved  Raphael  but  he  had  friends  strong  and  true  like 
Giorgio  Vasari  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo  (1485-1547).  The 
former  has  handed  down  his  adulation  in  the  written  page. 
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and  the  latter  in  his  attempts  to  follow  his  style,  as  shown 
in  his  masterpiece  in  the  London  National  Gallery  (Fig. 
148),  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  This  was  painted  in  com- 
petition with  Raphael’s  Transfiguration  and  is  a worthy 
rival,  even  if  it  does  not  reach  such  a height  of  inspiration. 
Piombo  was  a Venetian,  his  early  training  had  been  by 
Giorgione,  and  hence  a fine  color  lights  up  the  canvas  where  so 
many  large  figures  would  otherwise  make  it  seem  heavy.  Thd 
superb  drawing  in  the  figure  of  Lazarus  led  to  the  rumor  that 
his  friend  Michelangelo  had  helped  him,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
consistent  with  the  character  of  Michelangelo.  In  the  Tri- 
buna is  the  celebrated  portrait  called  F ornarina,  formerly 
attributed  to  Raphael  and  now  assigned  to  Sebastian  del 
Piombo.  There  is  another  portrait  of  a woman  in  the  Kaiser 
Frederick  Museum,  Berlin,  much  akin  in  its  dark  beauty  and 
with  the  same  glow  of  deep  color.  Sebastian  always  retained 
this  Venetian  color  as  he  also  kept  the  Venetian  trait  of 
light  gaiety,  a contrast  to  his  chosen  friend.  After  Raphael’s 
death  he  was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  seals  of  the 
Roman  Chancery,  and  his  name  Sebastian  Luciani  became 
“ Del  Piombi,”  from  the  seals.  He  seemed  satisfied  for  he 
writes  to  Michelangelo  : 

If  you  were  to  see  me  as  an  honorable  lord,  you  would  laugh 
at  me.  I am  the  finest  ecclesiastic  in  all  Rome.  Such  a thing 
had  never  come  into  my  mind.  But  God  be  praised  to  eternity ! 
He  seemed  especially  to  have  thus  decreed  it.  And,  therefore, 
so  be  it! 

The  disciple  that  came  nearest  the  great  master  was 
Daniele  Ricciarelli,  called  Daniele  da  Volterra  (1509-1566), 
wTho  has  contributed  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  renowned  works 
called  “World  pictures”  — The  Descent  from  the  Crossy 
a fresco  in  Santa  Trinita,  Rome.  (Fig.  149.)  Poussin  ranked 


Fig.  148  — Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  National  Fig.  149  — Descent  from  the  Cross.  Church  of 

Gallery,  London.  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Santa  Trinita,  Rome.  Volterra. 
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this  as  third  of  the  great  paintings.  Lanzi  gives  the  tableau 
in  fine  detail: 

We  might  almost  fancy  ourselves  spectators  of  the  mournful 
scene ; the  Redeemer,  while  being  removed  from  the  cross,  grad- 
ually sinking  down,  with  all  the  relaxation  of  limb  and  utter  help- 
lessness which  belongs  to  a dead  body ; the  assistants  engaged  in 
their  various  duties  and  thrown  into  different  and  contrasted 
attitudes,  intently  occupied  with  the  sacred  remains  which  they  so 
reverently  gaze  upon;  the  Mother  of  God  in  a swoon  amid  her 
afflicted  companions;  the  disciple  whom  he  loved  standing,  with 
outstretched  arms,  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  mysterious 
spectacle.  The  truth  in  the  representation  of  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The  coloring  of  the 
heads  and  the  whole  picture  accords  precisely  with  the  subject, 
displaying  strength  rather  than  delicacy,  a harmony,  and  in  short, 
a degree  of  skill  of  which  Michelangelo  himself  might  have  been 
proud  if  the  picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his  name. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  HIGH  RENAISSANCE:  RAPHAEL  SANTI 

RAPHAEL  is  the  third  of  the  immortal  trio  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Leonardo  was  more  brilliant  and  versatile,  Mich- 
elangelo more  profound,  but  Raphael  has  the  qualities  that 
have  made  him  the  universal  favorite  of  all  the  world.  While 
the  two  former  may  appeal  to  a higher  criticism  of  a more 
limited  circle,  Raphael  has  won  the  love  of  the  world  at 
large,  and  even  the  higher  critics  pay  homage.  Berenson 
says  that  Raphael  is  the  most  famous  and  beloved  name  in 
modern  art.  Even  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  grow  eloquent 
as  they  approach  the  subject  of  Raphael.  Criticising  every 
point,  discussing  the  subtlest  doubt,  they  turn  aside  from 
judgment  to  rhapsody: 

Raphael ! At  the  mere  whisper  of  this  magic  name,  our  whole 
being  seems  spellbound.  Wonder,  delight,  and  awe  take  possession 
of  our  souls,  and  throw  us  into  a whirl  of  contending  emotions.  Of 
the  cause  it  is  hard  to  give  a sufficient  analysis.  The  marvel  is  that 
whilst  Raphael  puts  this  thralldom  upon  us,  he  remains,  as  a man, 
almost  a stranger.  We  know  less  of  him  than  of  Donatello,  Mich- 
elangelo, Ghirlandajo,  or  Da  Vinci.  What  we  feel  in  regard  to 
him  is  not  due  to  any  sufficient  acquaintance  with  his  person,  the 
details  of  his  daily  life,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  but  to  the 
conviction  that  he  who  could  produce  such  masterpieces  must  have 
been  a man  of  uncommon  mould,  who  infused  into  his  creations 
not  only  his  own  but  that  universal  spirit  which  touches  each 
spectator  as  if  it  were  a stirring  part  of  his  own  being.  He  be- 
comes familiar  and  an  object  of  fondness  to  us  because  he  moves 
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by  turn  every  fibre  of  our  hearts.  We  are  with  him  in  his  placid 
mood,  when  the  perfect  sweetness  and  purity  of  his  feelings  im- 
parts to  us  a sense  of  absolute  harmony.  We  delight  in  the  calm 
which  rests  on  the  brows  of  his  Madonnas,  the  sublime  love  which 
he  displays  in  their  face  and  action,  the  innocence  and  joy  which 
beam  in  the  features  of  his  infants.  We  feel  that  an  artist  who 
can  combine  such  charms  of  shape  and  line  with  such  loveliness 
of  color  is  gifted  beyond  expression. 

His  charm  then  lies  in  his  work,  which  reveals  his  soul  — 
a soul  so  beautiful  that  one  cannot  help  loving  the  artist. 
True,  his  life  offers  little  incident;  all  seems  peaceful  and 
happy.  It  is  like  a poem  or  one  of  his  own  lovely  visions, 
a contrast  to  the  varied  fortunes  of  Leonardo  and  the 
struggles  of  Buonarroti.  Praised,  loved,  appreciated,  he 
passed  away  in  early  life,  and  to  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions he  is  ever  the  divine,  the  immortal  youth.  With  a 
sweet  nature  and  gentle  disposition  he  was  untouched  by  the 
envy  of  others,  and  “ seldom  does  biography  so  agree  in 
bestowing  eulogy  without  blame,  praise  untainted  by  bitter- 
ness.” 

Raphael  Santi  (or  Sanzio)  was  born  on  a Good  Friday, 
March  29,  1483,  in  the  little  mountain  town  of  Urbino.  He 
spent  his  childhood  in  the  same  rugged  region  where  the  town 
perched  on  a rocky  summit  stands  clearly  defined  against  the 
soft  Italian  sky.  It  was  a happy  home,  for  his  father, 
Giovanni  Santi,  was  himself  a lover  of  beauty,  a painter, 
and  a poet.  True  he  was  not  a great  artist,  but  some  critics 
give  him  a place  among  the  careful  Umbrian  masters,  for, 
in  spite  of  a certain  stiffness,  his  touch  is  painstaking  and 
the  sentiment  elevated.  Giovanni  himself  admitted  that  he 
was  not  born  to  the  art,  and  candidly  confessed  that  after 
passing  through  many  struggles  to  gain  a livelihood  and 
meeting  only  misfortune,  he  at  last  gave  himself  up  to  the 
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wonderful  art  of  painting  of  which  he  “ did  not  disdain  to 
be  a follower.”  This  little  incident  is  a comment  on  the  art 
appreciation  of  the  fifteenth  century,  proving  the  love  and 
encouragement  of  art  when  one  felt  sure  of  a livelihood  in 
its  service. 

This  atmosphere  surrounded  the  child,  and  the  father 
gave  him  his  first  lessons.  Magia  Ciarla,  the  lovely  mother, 
and  the  beautiful  boy  were  the  models  for  Madonna  and 
angels  in  the  father’s  studio,  and  this  peace  of  his  early  days 
is  reflected  in  his  own  gentle  Holy  Families.  Giovanni  felt 
that  the  boy  had  a future  but  he  himself  did  not  live  to  see 
it,  for  when  Raphael  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  the 
father  died.  Raphael  then  entered  the  studio  of  Timoteo  Viti 
(1495),  who  had  just  come  to  Urbino.  A few  years  later 
he  went  to  Perugia,  to  the  leading  master  of  the  Umbrian 
School,  Perugino  (1499).  When  the  master  left  for  Flor- 
ence the  young  Raphael  continued  in  the  studio  working 
with  another  Umbrian,  Pinturicchio.  The  influence  of  these 
early  teachers  is  seen  in  his  first  works  — the  peaceful 
gentleness  of  Francia  through  Timoteo  Viti,  his  pupil,  the 
dreamy  mildness  and  devotion  of  Perugino,  and  the  decora- 
tive tendencies  of  Pinturicchio.  These  qualities  enter  into 
the  first  period  of  his  development,  called  the  Peruginesque 
Period. 

The  leading  pictures  of  this  period  are  several  large  altar- 
pieces  on  the  themes  usually  chosen  in  the  studios.  The  sub- 
jects were  given,  and  frequently  several  artists  worked  on 
the  same  theme.  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (Lo 
Sposalizio ),  in  the  Brera,  was  long  thought  to  be  Raphael’s 
copy  of  a similar  painting  at  Caen  by  Perugino.  The  lat- 
ter has  recently  been  assigned  to  Spagna,  and  possibly  both 
were  works  from  a common  school  original  (Fig.  150).  This 
Brera  altarpiece  made  by  Raphael,  when  only  twenty-one 


Fig.  150  — Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  Brera  Gallery,  Milan.  Raphael. 
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years  of  age,  is  superior  to  others  of  the  time  in  the  more 
graceful  grouping,  the  nobler  type  of  characters,  and  the 
clear  radiant  color.  The  Crucifixion , in  London,  much  like 
Perugino’s  in  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  and  the  Coronation , in 
the  Vatican,  are  of  the  Peruginesque  Period.  They  seem 
ambitious  efforts  for  so  young  an  artist  — large  canvases  with 
many  figures.  The  Knight’s  Vision , a small  allegorical 
painting  in  London,  the  small  panels  of  the  St,  Michael 
and  St.  George , in  the  Louvre,  and  the  three  Madonna 
groups  in  Berlin  belong  to  his  earliest  works.  The  Terra 
Nuova  Madonna , of  Berlin,  in  its  clear  delicacy  and  purity 
foreshadows  the  type  of  his  later  masterpieces.  At  this 
period  young  Raphael  paints  naturally,  he  shows  a gifted 
nature,  yet  he  follows  the  influence  of  his  teachers,  and  is 
not  yet  free  to  express  himself.  It  will  take  the  inspiration  1 
of  Florence  to  reveal  him  to  himself. 

In  1504  he  followed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  for 
Florence  and  was  soon  under  a new  influence,  the  stronger 
one  of  Masaccio  and  the  early  painters,  and  the  personal 
attraction  of  Leonardo,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  Michel- 
angelo. 

The  rivalry  of  the  two  giants  in  the  world  of  art  had  now 
aroused  all  the  peninsula,  and  Raphael  was  caught  in  the 
wave  that  brought  eager  artists  to  Florence.  Once  within 
that  charmed  atmosphere  he  cast  aside  thoughts  of  Perugia 
and  yielded  himself  to  the  spell  of  his  environment.  Every- 
where a new  world  of  beauty  spoke  to  his  susceptible  soul: 
the  soaring  dome  of  Brunelleschi,  the  celestial  gates  of 
Ghiberti,  the  sculptures  on  Or  San  Michele,  the  great  fres- 
coes in  the  Brancacci  chapel  and  Santa  Maria  Novella.  The 
comradeship  of  the  artists  attracted  him,  and  his  own  sweet 
personality  won  the  friendship  of  all,  chiefly  that  of  the 
renowned  leader,  Leonardo.  Raphael  quickly  felt  the  new 
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inspiration  of  a larger  life  and  emerging  from  the  Peru- 
ginesque  entered  upon  his  Florentine  period. 

Simplicity  in  his  work  is  seen  at  once.  The  large  composi- 
tions give  place  to  simple  groups  of  the  Madonna  and  child, 
and  he  began  that  series  which  have  given  the  ideal  Madonna 
type  to  the  world.  The  Granduca  Madonna , of  the  Pitti, 
forms  the  transitional  period ; the  Umbrian  traits  still  linger 
in  the  passive  face  and  folded  hands  of  the  Madonna,  but 
there  is  a new  dignity  of  character  (Fig.  151).  The  serene 
and  peaceful  mother  holds  the  quiet  child  in  calm  tran- 
quillity. There  is  the  repose  of  the  antique  and  the  peace 
of  the  Christian  spirit.  The  picture  belonged  originally  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  who  carried  it  with  him  on  all 
of  his  journeys,  offering  his  prayers  at  the  shrine  of  the 
“ Blessed  Mother.”  Akin  to  this  is  the  Tempi  Madonna , 
of  Munich,  where  the  young  mother  tenderly  presses  the 
child  to  her  breast,  while  he  turns  his  head  to  look  out  of 
the  picture.  Then  follow  the  exquisite  groups  of  three  — 
the  whole  figure  of  the  child  and  the  little  John,  set  in  a most 
delicate  landscape:  the  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (Fig.  152), 
of  the  Uffizi,  called  the  “ gem  of  Florence,”  where  the 
Madonna  reading  to  the  child  is  interrupted  by  the  excited 
little  John  who  brings  a bullfinch  to  them,  the  calmness  of 
the  two  in  charming  contrast  to  his  eagerness ; the  Madonna 
of  the  Greeny  at  Vienna,  and  La  Belle  Jardiniere , in  the 
Louvre,  with  the  same  trio  and  its  sunny  landscape,  are 
among  Raphael’s  most  beloved  Madonna  groups,  dear  to 
the  human  heart  the  world  over.  The  purity  of  the  young 
mother,  the  innocence  of  the  lovely  children,  the  freshness  of 
the  nature  are  all  so  exquisite  that  to  praise  them  would 
be  to  “ paint  the  lily  or  gild  refined  gold.” 

Other  figures  are  added  and  the  Holy  Family  in  several 
arrangements  shows  the  influence  of  his  Florentine  associ- 


Fig.  151  — The  Granduca  Madonna.  The  Pitti.  Fig.  152  — Madonna  of  the  Bullfinch. 

Raphael.  The  Uffizi.  Raphael. 
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ates.  The  charming  group  in  Madrid  depicts  the  child 
attempting  to  ride  the  lamb,  as  in  Da  Vinci’s  Mary  in  the 
Lap  of  Anne . The  symmetry  and  harmony  of  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo are  seen  in  the  two  large  altarpieces  — the  Ansidei 
Madonna , of  London,  and  the  Grand  Colonna,  bought  by  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  now  on  view  in  The  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  Michelangelo’s  influence  is  seen  in  the 
Entombment , in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome.  Yet  this  assim- 
ilative power  was  leading  his  genius  into  broader  paths  where, 
having  served  its  purpose,  it  is  shaken  off  entirely  and  he 
speaks  his  own  language,  free  and  independent.  The  Floren- 
tine period  was  a preparation  for  the  great  Roman  period 
to  follow,  where  Raphael  rises  to  the  rank  of  a world  painter. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  in  the  youth  of  the  artist. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  there  came  the  call 
of  mighty  Rome.  We  have  the  Portrait  of  Himself  before 
he  left  Florence:  the  face,  three-fourths  to  the  right,  show- 
ing regular  and  pleasing  features,  a well-shaped  head 
adorned  with  copious  locks,  a graceful  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  charm  of  the  youth,  gentleness  and  grace  are  there,  and 
readily  reveal  the  cause  of  a popularity  which  beginning  in 
Florence  followed  him  to  Rome  and  continued  throughout 
his  life.  Among  the  older  artists  in  Florence  he  was  the 
petted  young  genius,  gladly  receiving  from  them  all.  Da 
Vinci  found  companionship  in  him,  and  Fra  Bartolommeo 
in  the  cloister  of  San  Marco  welcomed  the  enthusiastic  lad 
who  visited  him  often.  Thus  all  too  soon,  the  happy  Floren- 
tine life  passed  and  the  stern  years  of  strenuous  work  for 
the  exacting  Pope  Julius  II  were  entered  upon. 

Bramante,  the  factotum  of  Julius,  was  eager  to  have 
his  Umbrian  countryman  take  a hand  in  the  foremost  work 
of  the  day,  the  embellishment  of  the  Vatican.  Pope  Julius 
II  had  determined  to  make  Rome  the  art  center  of  the 
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world  and  to  use  the  greatest  art  for  the  glorification  of  the 
papacy.  Michelangelo  was  chosen  to  decorate  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  Raphael  to  embellish  the  adjacent 
state  apartments  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  amazing  to  find  a 
youth,  barely  twenty-five  years  of  age,  entrusted  with  so 
important  a commission,  but  even  at  this  early  age  he  was 
an  acknowledged  master.  The  ages  turn  in  gratitude  to 
Julius  II  for  opening  this  sphere  for  Raphael.  Hitherto  the 
artist  had  worked  on  Holy  Families  and  Madonnas  — works 
it  is  true,  by  which  he  is  best  known  and  universally  loved, 
yet  with  little  scope  for  a universal  genius.  How  could  his 
lofty  and  marvelous  imagination  have  revealed  itself  within 
these  limits?  Julius  II  gave  him  a task  calling  for  his  best 
powers,  requiring  genius  of  the  highest  quality,  and  Raphael 
responded  to  that  call.  The  Vatican  frescoes  are  the  triumph 
of  his  art. 

Three  rooms  and  a hall  and,  later,  a loggia  were  to  be 
decorated  with  themes  for  the  magnifying  of  the  church. 
Limited  to  history  the  task  was  difficult  but  Raphael’s  imagi- 
nation exalted  and  glorified  the  world  of  fact.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  work  he  was  alone  and  naturally  the  scenes  that 
bear  the  touch  of  his  own  hand  are  the  best.  The  first  room, 
the  Stanza  della  Segnatura,  represents,  in  four  allegorical 
scenes,  the  ruling  sciences,  Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and 
Jurisprudence.  The  large  wall  frescoes  and  the  corresponding 
smaller  ones  of  the  ceiling  are  harmonized  by  decorative 
mosaics,  garlands,  and  arabesques.  Windows  and  doors, 
breaking  the  surface  of  the  walls,  are  made  to  serve  the  har- 
mony of  the  composition  rather  than  to  mar  its  unity.  The 
first  fresco,  Theology  (called  the  Disputa ),  opens  as  a 
grand  vision ; in  the  heavens  above,  on  rolling  clouds,  appears 
Christ  with  Mary,  John,  and  the  circle  of  heroes  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  representing  the  church  triumphant. 


Fig.  153  — The  School  of  Athens.  The  Vatican.  Raphael. 


Fig.  154  — Parnassus.  The  Vatican.  Raphael. 
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Beneath  on  a wide  terrace,  separated  into  two  parts  by  the 
sacred  Host,  are  groups  of  holy  fathers,  cardinals,  bishops, 
popes,  representing  the  Church  Militant.  It  is  perfect  in 
composition ; and  with  all  the  manifold  figures  it  is  still 
plain  and  simple. 

On  the  opposite  wall,  to  illustrate  Philosophy,  is  the 
renowned  School  of  Athens . From  the  vast  temple  in  the 
background,  the  great  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
have  entered  the  portico  where  they  are  met  by  groups  of 
followers  and  leaders  of  the  lesser  sciences  — grammar, 
arithmetic,  music,  astronomy.  The  lively  action  as  one 
explains  while  another  listens  gives  animation  to  a scene 
which  would  become  dull  under  ordinary  treatment.  Here 
are  seen  Socrates,  Alexander,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Diogenes, 
Ptolemy,  while  Raphael  with  Sodoma  enters  at  the  extreme 
right.  The  portraiture  gives  an  added  interest  (Fig.  153). 

The  third  picture,  Parnassus,  to  illustrate  Poetry,  is  itself 
a poem  (Fig.  154).  In  an  open  grove,  the  blind  Homer, 
the  vine-crowned  Vergil,  Dante,  the  graceful  Sappho,  Pindar 
and  others  are  in  gladsome  company.  The  fourth  fresco 
in  the  little  room,  in  honor  of  Jurisprudence,  sets  forth  figures 
of  women  and  children  representing  symbolically  the  virtues 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  Law  — Moderation,  Forti- 
tude, and  Prudence. 

These  are  the  chief  works,  as  this  is  the  finest  room  — the 
height  of  Raphael’s  achievement  in  fresco.  They  are  the 
perfection  of  composition  and  decoration.  In  this  little 
place  a host  of  figures  are  made  to  exist,  and  yet  so  wonder- 
ful is  the  work  that  the  room  seems  to  have  been  enlarged 
rather  than  crowded;  the  walls  have  opened  up  into  the 
heavens  and  lead  out  over  billowy  clouds  into  vast  space ; the 
close  chamber  is  expanded  with  a temple  with  vista  opening 
into  vista  — it  is  a larger  atmosphere  in  which  one  feels 
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exhilarated.  Truth  or  fact  may  whisper  of  the  surging  mass 
of  spectators  in  stuffy  small  rooms,  but  Raphael  has  taken 
us  into  a large  place  and  the  company  of  the  immortals. 

There  is  a change  in  the  next  room;  allegory  and  poetry 
give  place  to  history,  told  with  dramatic  power.  This  is 
called  the  Stanza  dell  ’Eliodora  from  the  chief  scene  where 
the  Syrian  priest  Heliodorus  is  driven  from  the  Jerusalem 
temple  for  having  robbed  the  treasury.  An  indignant  angel 
and  two  fair  attendants  pursue  the  prostrate  priest  who 
clutches  the  scattering  gold,  while  in  contrast  to  this  rush  is 
the  calm  entrance  of  Julius  II  from  the  opposite  door.  The 
Mass  of  Bolsena  celebrates  the  miracle  of  the  transubstantia- 
tion  to  a doubting  priest.  The  Departure  of  the  Him  Attila 
from  the  Walls  of  Rome  at  the  petition  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
Deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  Prison  complete  the  frescoes 
of  the  second  room.  The  last  scene  is  a beautiful  vision  of 
angels  in  heavenly  light  filling  the  place  (Fig.  155). 

In  the  third  room  there  is  little  by  Raphael’s  own  hand, 
but  the  designs  show  the  master’s  genius.  This  is  called  the 
Stanza  dell  ’Incendio  del  Borgo  (Fig.  156).  A fire  raging 
in  the  Vatican  quarters  is  quenched  by  the  prayer  of  Leo 
IV.  In  this  we  see  the  fine  figures  so  often  repeated  in 
engravings ; one  called  the  Aneas  Group , and  one  of  a water 
carrier,  a girl  with  a jug  on  her  head,  supposed  to  be 
Raphael’s  favorite,  called  the  Fornarina . The  other  fres- 
coes are  the  Battle  of  Ostia , in  which  Leo  IV  won  a victory 
over  the  Saracens  in  849 ; the  Oath  of  Leo  III , and  the 
Coronation  of  Charlemagne  hy  Leo  III.  These  were  executed 
by  followers  and  pupils  of  Raphael,  chiefly  Giulio  Romano 
and  Francesco  Penni. 

Beyond  this  is  a large  hall  highly  decorated  with  orna- 
mental carvings.  It  is  called  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  from 
the  battle  scenes  in  the  history  of  Constantine,  the  founder 


Fig.  155  — Deliverance  of  St.  Peter.  The  Vatican.  Raphael. 


Fig.  156  — The  Fire  in  the  Borgo.  The  Vatican.  Raphael. 
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of  the  state  church.  These  became  the  studies  for  battle 
scenes  for  all  succeeding  artists. 

Leo  X,  the  successor  of  Julius  II,  had  other  ambitions 
demanding  the  aid  of  the  young  Raphael,  hard  working  as 
he  was.  This  Pope  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  another 
glory  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  make  it  the  crown  of  the  art 
age.  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  were  the  leading  masters,  and 
he  desired  to  have  their  work  in  the  same  place,  in  the  noble 
chapel  where  all  the  Early  Renaissance  artists  had  set  their 
seals.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  just  below  the  panels  of 
the  early  masters,  were  to  be  covered  with  tapestries,  rich  in 
color  and  gold,  to  add  the  final  lustre  to  the  sacred  place. 
The  early  painting  on  the  walls  represented  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ  and  his  prototype  Moses ; the  ceiling,  the  early 
events  in  man’s  history,  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  through 
Christ.  To  complete  the  whole,  the  story  was  to  be  extended 
to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the  origin  of  the  church.  The 
design  called  for  ten  scenes : 

(1)  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes , (2)  the  Giving  of 
the  Keys  to  Peter , (3)  the  Healing  of  the  Lame  Man  at  the 
Gate  Beautiful , (4)  the  Death  of  Ananias , (5)  the  Stoning 
of  Stephen , (6)  the  Conversion  of  Paul , (7)  the  Sacrifice  of 
Paul  at  Lystra , (8)  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens , (9)  the 
Punishment  of  Elymas , (10)  the  Imprisonment  of  Paul . 

These  ten  pictures  and  the  scenes  of  the  Stanze  have 
given  Raphael  first  rank  as  the  master  of  composition.  In 
the  Stanze  the  themes  are  learned  and  ceremonial,  and 
designed  for  the  glorification  of  the  papacy  have  splendor 
and  magnificance,  but  in  the  cartoons  there  is  the  plain  simple 
narration  of  tales  known  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  the 
artist  speaks  in  a universal  language.  These  are  the  apostles 
and  the  Christ,  these  their  acts  as  they  naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  world  during  the  centuries  since  Raphael 
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called  them  into  existence.  Just  as  the  Raphael  Madonnas  are 
the  ideals  in  which  the  world  thinks  of  the  Madonna,  so  these 
are  the  accepted  Scriptural  types  of  the  New  Testament  acts. 
Many  artists  had  worked  on  the  themes  since  the  impulse 
of  Giotto;  gradually  reality  and  truth  became  more  evi- 
dent, and  at  last  the  most  gifted  artist  of  the  ages  reached 
the  aim  and  goal  of  all.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  express  the 
significance  of  the  pictures  thus: 

Here  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  combined  knowledge,  the 
profoundest  spiritual  thought  of  the  time,  and  at  the  same  time 
here  is  the  culmination  of  all  the  progress  made  in  Italian  monu- 
mental painting  from  the  time  of  Giotto.  For  all  this  the  early 
artists  had  lived  and  labored  — each  master  had  contributed 
something;  each  had  taken  up  his  predecessor’s  work  and  added 
to  it;  but  now  all  is  brought  together,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole 
is  expressed  in  the  culminating  power  of  Raphael. 

The  designs  made  by  Raphael  were  woven  in  tapestry  at 
Brussels  from  the  cartoons  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Penni. 
The  day  after  Christmas,  1519,  the  crowds  again  thronged 
the  Sistine  Chapel  for  a glimpse  of  that  glory  made  richer 
by  the  wonderful  tapestries  all  radiant  in  bright  color  and 
gleaming  gold.  The  gold  has  turned  black  now,  the  colors 
have  faded  and  the  tapestries  themselves  have  been  relegated 
to  the  Galleria  degli  Arazzi  in  the  Vatican,  but  the  immortal 
genius  still  shines  forth  in  the  designs.  Seven  of  the  original 
cartoons,  rescued  after  many  vicissitudes,  are  preserved  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  engravings  by  Marc- 
antonio  Raimondi,  to  whom  Raphael  entrusted  this  work, 
have  made  the  pictures  familiar.  A replica  of  the  tapestries 
is  found  in  Berlin,  and  later  copies  in  Madrid  and  Dresden. 

This  remarkable  gift  for  illustration  is  emphasized  in  the 
last  work  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  the  decoration  of  the 
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Loggia,  known  as  Raphael’s  Bible . Leo  X seemed  to  set  no 
limit  to  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  artist  and 
assigned  to  him  the  decoration  of  the  Loggia,  a portico  or 
arcade  enclosing  the  second  story  of  the  Court  of  San 
Damaso,  just  completed  at  this  time  by  Bramante.  There 
was  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  glory  of  the  Vatican 
and  architects  and  artists  were  summoned  for  its  completion. 
For  nearly  a century  the  work  had  been  pushed,  since  the 
time  Pope  Nicholas  V,  1450,  had  promulgated  the  plan  of 
uniting  all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  offices  and  cardinals’ 
palaces  into  the  Papal  Palace  of  the  Vatican.  He  added  the 
Library,  the  Borgia  Apartments  and  the  Stanze.  Sixtus 
IV,  1473-81,  added  the  Sistine  Chapel;  Julius  II  united  all 
by  a large  court  and  hurried  on  the  decorations  which  Leo 
X,  in  a passion  of  eagerness,  was  bringing  to  completion. 
Raphael  and  his  coterie  were  set  at  the  decoration  of  the  new 
Loggia.  In  the  four  curves  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  each 
of  the  thirteen  divisions  of  the  arcade  were  depicted  Bible 
scenes,  making  fifty-two  pictures,  charming  little  scenes, 
naive  and  fresh  yet  direct  and  plain,  telling  their  story 
clearly,  as  designed  by  the  supreme  illustrator  — Raphael. 
The  rest  of  the  arcade  — every  pilaster,  arch,  spandrel  and 
wall  surface  — is  covered  with  the  most  delicate  yet  elaborate 
decoration,  so  that  the  whole  is  a fairyland  of  beauty. 
Leaves,  flowers,  garlands,  vases,  candelabra,  rosettes,  tiny 
animals,  satyrs,  tritons,  and  an  endless  profusion  of  motives 
and  designs  show  an  imagination  beyond  all  precedent. 
Giovanni  Nanni  da  Udine  (1487-1564),  the  animal  and 
landscape  painter,  had  been  drawn  into  that  charmed  circle 
of  Raphael’s  school  and  the  dainty  landscapes  peeping  out 
so  attractively  own  his  gifted  touch.  The  decorative  scheme 
of  the  Loggia  became  the  model  and  inspiration  for  all  later 
decoration,  and  to  his  fame  of  composition  and  illustration 
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Raphael  added  that  of  master  in  decoration.  He  himself 
drew  his  inspiration  from  the  old  Greek  forms,  for  just  at 
this  time  the  Thermae  (baths)  of  Titus  were  excavated, 
and  as  Chief  of  the  Roman  Excavations  he  was  enthusiastic 
for  the  antique.  The  decorations  of  the  old  Roman  Thermae 
were  well  suited  to  the  work  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  Loggia, 
Christian  and  pagan  art  mingle  in  harmony. 

Aside  from  the  Papal  commissions,  Raphael  gave  him- 
self up  wholly  to  his  love  for  classic  beauty.  His  patron, 
Agostino  Chigi,  gave  him  the  full  opportunity  to  indulge  this 
love  of  the  classic  in  the  decoration  of  the  Farnesina  Villa, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  architect.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
of  the  entrance  hall  were  transformed  into  a bower  of  gar- 
lands, flowers,  and  fruits ; and  in  the  spaces  between  these 
blooming  wreaths  were  enchanting  cupids,  all  forming  a 
support  and  accompaniment  for  the  dainty  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche , in  fourteen  scenes.  Above,  on  the  ceiling,  is  their 
nuptial  banquet  on  Olympus  in  the  hall  of  the  gods,  and 
there  they  all  are  — Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus,  Neptune, 
Mercury,  Minerva  — the  whole  Pantheon  have  come  back 
again  to  the  earth  they  once  loved!  Antiquity  lives  again, 
and  the  work  of  the  Renaissance  is  truly  a re-birth  of  all 
the  old  world  charm!  In  the  next  room  is  the  Triumph  of 
Galatea , a work  of  the  master’s  own  hand.  What  could  be 
more  delightful  than  the  lovely  Galatea  riding  over  the 
waves  on  a shell  drawn  by  dolphins ! In  the  sea  happy 
nereids  sport  with  sea  centaurs,  in  the  air  gay  cupids  shoot 
their  arrows,  and  life  is  joyous  and  abounding.  The  old 
joy  of  life  of  the  ancient  world  lives  again  with  all  its  beauty 
and  brightness.  The  Middle  Ages  are  bridged  over,  and 
Raphael  is  the  chosen  spirit  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
past  and  present  (Fig.  157). 

He  worked  at  the  plan  of  St.  Peter’s,  superintended  the 


Fig.  157  — Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Farnesina  Villa,  Rome.  Raphael. 
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excavations  at  Rome,  making  drawings  of  the  sites,  built 
palaces  and  churches,  carried  on  a correspondence  with 
scholars,  artists,  and  poets  in  many  places,  and  was  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  a crowd  of  followers  who  so  attended  him 
that  Michelangelo  remarked  that  he  had  a following  like  a 
prince. 

With  the  arduous  work  for  the  Vatican,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  Raphael  could  have  accomplished  still  more. 
Yet  he  had  many  patrons  in  Rome,  and  the  churches  and 
palaces  craved  his  services.  In  S.  Maria  della  Pace  he 
executed  the  Sibyls  for  the  Chigi  chapel,  a group  of  lovely 
women  and  angels  over  the  archway  of  the  entrance,  and  in 
St.  Agostino,  a fresco,  the  Prophet  Isaiah , in  more  severe 
style.  These  two,  and  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Pitti,  are 
said  to  show  the  influence  of  Michelangelo.  A large  altar- 
piece,  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  Pinakoteca  at  Bologna,  is  a noble 
composition,  symmetrical  and  imposing.  St.  Cecilia  stands 
between  Saints  Augustine  and  Mary  Magdalene  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  This  picture 
has  also  been  called  Earthly  and  Heavenly  Music,  for  the 
music  of  St.  Cecilia  ceases  as  she  listens  to  the  divine  choir 
above  in  the  opening  clouds.  Lo  Spasimo,  or  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  at  Madrid,  the  St.  Michael,  possibly  the  St. 
Margaret , both  in  the  Louvre,  belong  to  the  Roman  period. 
It  is  amazing  to  find  such  industry  and  capacity  in  so  young 
and  apparently  delicate  a man,  but  his  genius  unceasingly 
demanded  expression. 

With  a limitless  imagination  he  combined  a most  accurate 
observation  of  nature  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth. 
These  qualities  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  portrait  painters. 
His  portraits  of  the  Florentine  period  are  those  of  Mad- 
dalene  and  Angelo  Doni,  in  the  Pitti,  showing  the  very  evi- 
dent influence  of  Leonardo.  In  the  larger  atmosphere  of 
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Rome  he  rises  to  greatness  in  his  famous  Portrait  of  Julius 
//,  in  the  Uffizi,  representing  the  thinker,  the  man  of  affairs 
(Fig.  158)  with  qualities  so  salient  that  one  feels  his  rare 
personality.  The  same  personal  trait  is  felt  in  the  Leo  X 
and  his  cardinals  in  the  Pitti,  although  the  different  charac- 
ter is  shown  in  a grosser  physical  appearance  in  contrast  to 
the  refinement  of  Julius  II.  The  refined,  cold  features  of  the 
exquisitely  colored  portrait  of  the  Cardinal,  in  Madrid,  and 
the  Baldassare  Castiglione , of  the  Louvre,  have  the  individu- 
ality which  has  led  critics  to  claim  for  Raphael  the  spirit 
of  modern  art.  No  wonder  all  Rome,  all  the  nobles  of  Italy, 
wished  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  magic  of  his 
brush!  The  ideal  of  womanly  beauty  is  seen  in  La  Donna 
Velata , thought  to  be  the  model  for  the  Sistine  Madonna 
(Fig.  159).  All  through  the  Roman  life  of  Raphael  there 
flits  this  veiled  figure  of  a lady,  as  the  lady  of  his  heart, 
and  various  faces  and  figures  in  his  pictures  are  pointed 
out  as  the  famous  Fornarina.  Many  romances  are  told  of 
their  relation  but  it  is  still  a mystery,  and  Raphael  remains 
to  the  world  as  only  the  Raphael  of  his  work.  He  tuned  his 
muse  for  sonnets  in  honor  of  his  lady,  but  did  not  soar  high, 
so  abandoned  the  pen  as  not  so  facile  as  pencil  and  brush. 
Raphael  never  married,  although  his  friends  were  continu- 
ally making  plans  for  him.  However,  he  became  engaged  to 
the  niece  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  some  say  tempted  by  the 
hope  of  a cardinal’s  hat,  but  as  Maria  Bibbiena  died  young, 
the  ambition,  if  true,  was  in  vain. 

Raphael  is  loved  preeminently  as  the  Madonna  painter, 
and  the  Madonnas  of  this  closing  period  are  his  noblest. 
They  show  the  richer,  more  mature  beauty  of  the  Roman 
type.  From  the  soft  piety  of  the  girlish  Florentine 
Madonna , Raphael  changed  to  others  of  marked  beauty, 
noble  in  feature,  with  full  dark  expressive  eyes  and  a rare 


Fig.  158  — Pope  Julius  ii.  The  Uffizi.  Raphael.  Fig.  159  — La  Donna  Velata.  The  Pitti.  Raphael. 


Fig.  160  — The  Madonna 
of  the  Chair.  The 
Pitti.  Raphael. 


Fig.  161  — The  Foligno  Madonna.  The  Vatican. 
Raphael. 
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dignity.  The  Madonna  della  Sedia  (Madonna  of  the  chair), 
in  the  Pitti,  is  the  best  known  next  to  the  Sistine  and  ranks 
with  it  and  Leonardo’s  Lord's  Supper  in  popularity.  The 
circular  shape  of  the  picture  is  itself  attractive,  while  the 
Madonna  face  is  beautiful  and  the  children  are  lovable. 
Rarely  are  more  harmonious  colors  found  than  in  the  turban 
and  garments  of  the  mother  (Fig.  160).  The  Madonna  of 
the  Diadem , in  the  Louvre,  shows  an  exquisite  tenderness  as 
the  mother  gently  lifts  the  veil  to  gaze  at  the  sleeping  child. 
The  Madonna  of  Francis  I is  a charming  group,  full  of  life, 
the  child  springing  from  the  cradle  into  the  mother’s  arms. 
There  are  many  others,  each  a favorite,  each  loved  for  some 
touch  of  beauty  or  feeling,  expressing  some  form  of  infinite 
mother-love.  There  are  three  Madonna  pictures,  however, 
which,  designed  as  altarpieces,  meet  a nobler,  grander  treat- 
ment and  are  Raphael’s  greatest.  In  these  the  purpose  is 
not  to  portray  simply  mother-love,  but  to  reveal  the 
Madonna  in  her  holy  mission  as  an  object  of  worship.  She 
is  not  simply  a mother,  but  the  most  blessed  among  women 
and  the  queen  of  Heaven. 

The  Madonna  di  Foligno  (Fig.  161),  of  the  Vatican,  is 
this  expression  of  the  Madonna  to  be  worshipped.  She 
appears  with  the  child  in  the  midst  of  a cloud  of  angels  in 
the  opening  heavens,  while  beneath  the  heavenly  group  the 
worshippers  are  seen  — St.  Jerome,  St.  John,  St.  Francis, 
with  the  donor  of  the  votive  altarpiece,  Sigismondi  Conti, 
secretary  of  Julius  II.  In  the  background  is  the  little  town 
of  Foligno  encircled  by  a rainbow  which  gives  radiancy  to 
the  glowing  colors  of  the  scene. 

In  the  Prado  Museum,  Madrid,  is  the  altarpiece  called  the 
Madonna  del  Pesce  (the  Madonna  of  the  Fish).  The 
Madonna  is  fair  and  serious,  the  child  resembling  her  in 
fairness  and  sweetness.  Seated  on  the  throne  they  receive 
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the  homage  of  the  beautiful,  eager  angel  and  the  blind  boy, 
Tobias,  presenting  the  fish,  from  which  the  picture  is  named 
(Fig.  162). 

The  masterpiece  of  the  world  is  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto 
(Fig.  163).  It  is  loved  even  in  copies,  engravings  and 
photographs.  The  impression  made  by  this  most  celebrated 
of  Madonna  pictures  is  most  profound.  The  little  room  in 
the  gallery  where  it  reigns  alone  has  become  a sacred  chapel 
where  every  voice  is  hushed  in  reverence.  Even  the  most 
careless,  indifferent,  unprepared  visitor  is  awed  into  homage. 
It  is  said  this  vision  thus  appeared  in  a dream  to  Raphael : 

The  curtain  just  drawn  back  and  the  Virgin  issuing,  as  it  were, 
from  the  depths  of  heaven,  awe-inspiring,  solemn,  serene,  her 
large  eyes  embracing  the  world  in  their  gaze.  The  idea  of  a 
hitherto  concealed  mystery  could  not  be  more  effectively 
expressed. 

It  is  a revelation  of  the  divine  mission  of  Mary  — as  the 
angel  saluted  her  — and  we  realize  that  here  is  the  woman  who 
found  favor  with  God,  and  the  worship  of  Mary  is  under- 
stood. “ Behold  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed ! ” is  her  own  prophecy,  and  the  Madonna  pic- 
tures the  world  over  speak  its  fulfilment.  The  centuries 
strove  to  express  this  blessed  among  women,  and  it  was  given 
to  Raphael  to  reveal  the  ideal.  The  Virgin  steps  forth  from 
the  clouds,  and,  unmindful  of  the  babe  on  her  arm,  gazes 
far  out  into  space.  The  child  has  the  same  far-away 
unfathomable  look.  Pope  Sixtus  kneels  on  the  clouds  beneath 
her  and  St.  Barbara,  opposite,  bows  her  lovely  head  in 
devout  humility.  Angel  faces  fill  the  background,  and  in 
front  two  cherubs  gaze  directly  at  the  outside  worshipper. 
The  altarpiece  was  made  for  the  Church  of  San  Sisto  in 
Piacenza  where  it  remained  until  1753  when  it  was  sold  away 


Fig.  162  — The  Madonna  of  the  Fish.  The  Fig.  163  _ The  Sistine  Madonna.  Dresden. 

Prado  Gallery,  Madrid.  Raphael.  Raphael. 


Fig.  164  — The  Transfiguration.  The  Vatican.  Raphael. 
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from  Raphael’s  Italy  to  the  Saxon  Court,  and  is  now  the 
chief  treasure  of  the  Dresden  gallery. 

The  Vatican  gallery  holds  the  last  work  of  Raphael’s 
genius,  the  Transfiguration.  It  was  a commission  for  Cardi- 
nal Giulio  de  Medici,  afterward  Clement  VII,  but  was  left 
unfinished.  The  upper  part  which  is  the  glory  of  the  pic- 
ture, is  Raphael’s  last  touch.  The  heavens  are  opening  and 
in  the  wondrous  light  the  form  of  Christ  is  borne  aloft 
between  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Elias.  Peter,  James  and 
John  fall  prostrate  blinded  by  the  dazzling  light.  The  scene 
below  is  distracting  — a scene  of  woe  and  suffering,  where 
the  demoniac  child  is  brought  for  healing  to  the  disciples. 
One  disciple  points  to  the  heavenly  vision  above  as  the  only 
solace  for  human  suffering.  This  lower  part  was  finished 
by  Raphael’s  pupils  (Fig.  164). 

On  Good  Friday,  1620,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he 
passed  away,  only  thirty-seven  years  after  the  Good  Fri- 
day when  he  first  beheld  the  light.  The  Transfiguration  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  bier  where  he  lay  in  state,  and 
all  Rome  came  to  weep  for  him  thus  cut  off  in  early  man- 
hood. Carl  Bembo  placed  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the 
Pantheon.  Translated  by  Pope  it  reads 

Living,  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 

Rough,  stern,  laconic  Michelangelo  accorded  him  the 
truest  tribute  which  all  the  modem  world  repeats : 

Raphael  is  not  dead; 

He  doth  but  sleep;  for  how  can  he  be  dead 
Who  lives  immortal  in  the  hearts  of  men? 

He  only  drank  the  precious  wine  of  youth. 

The  out-break  of  the  grapes,  before  the  vintage 
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Was  trodden  to  bitterness  by  the  feet  of  men. 

The  gods  have  given  him  sleep. 

* * * 

I have  but  words  of  praise  and  admiration 
For  his  great  genius;  and  the  world  is  fairer 
That  he  lived  in  it.* 

Many  artists  attempted  to  follow  Raphael’s  leading,  but 
the  only  noted  one  is  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  his 
favorite  friend,  who  helped  him  in  many  of  his  decorative 
works.  Raphael  had  many  helpers  but  he  dominated  them 
all  to  the  extent  that  none  of  them  developed  an  individuality 
apart  from  his.  After  his  death,  Giulio  Romano  led  the 
so-called  Roman  school,  although  with  the  inspiring  spirit 
gone,  the  results  lack  his  refinement  and  grace.  Giulio 
Romano  had  assisted  Raphael  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Farnesina  Villa  with  the  picture  of  Cupid  and  Psyche , and 
when  he  himself  was  called  to  Mantua  to  decorate  the  Palazzo 
del  Te,  he  used  the  same  story,  but  not  with  the  same  delicacy 
and  grace.  Romano  was  a rapid  and  prolific  painter  yet 
little  of  his  work  was  destined  to  become  popular.  Some 
authorities  attribute  to  Romano  the  dainty  exquisitely  colored 
little  picture  with  a gold  background  in  the  Pitti,  called  the 
Dance  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (Fig.  165). 

* Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Michael  Angelo , a Drama. 


Fig.  165  — The  Dance  of  Apollo.  The  Pitti.  Guilio  K i 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  HIGH  RENAISSANCE:  CONTEMPORARIES  IN 
FLORENCE,  SIENA,  PARMA 

THE  three  brightest  stars  of  the  Renaissance,  Leonardo, 
Michelangelo,  and  Raphael,  shone  with  such  splendor 
that  many  lesser  lights  were  obscured  by  their  brilliancy. 
Others  existed,  however,  which,  outside  of  their  orbit,  would 
have  been  hailed  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  Florence 
there  were  several  artists  of  first  rank.  While  these  great 
contemporaries  were  not  a necessary  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  yet  they  added  much  to  the  world  of  beauty. 

Albertinelli  and  Fra  Bartolommeo  are  spoken  of  together 
as  they  were  devoted  friends  and  their  careers  ran  parallel 
in  early  years.  They  both  went  to  the  same  school  and  both 
attended  the  studio  of  Piero  di  Cosimo.  Together  they 
worked  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova  on  the  large  altarpiece  the 
Last  Judgment , now  in  the  Uffizi.  Mariotto  Albertinelli 
(1474-1515),  attained  his  fame  by  a noted  masterpiece,  the 
Salutation,  also  called  the  Visitation,  in  the  Uffizi,  one  of  the 
finest  paintings  in  Italy.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  meet  in  a 
beautifully  decorated  portico,  which  frames  the  two  figures 
outlined  against  a clear  sky.  Elizabeth  with  the  expression 
of  joy  on  her  aged  face  affectionately  greets  the  sweet  and 
dignified  young  Virgin  (Fig.  166). 

Fra  Bartolommeo,  or  Baccio  della  Porta  (1475-1517), 
parted  from  his  friend,  with  whom  he  was  “ one  body  and 
one  soul,”  for  the  preaching  of  Savonarola  so  deeply  affected 
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his  life  that  he  threw  his  studies  of  the  nude  into  the  peni- 
tential fires  and,  after  Savonarola  was  burned  at  the  stake, 
entered  a convent  and  became  a monk  of  the  Dominican 
order.  The  convent  was  the  celebrated  San  Marco  where 
Savonarola  had  been  Prior.  Bartolommeo  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Savonarola  which  is  now  in  the  former  cell  of  the 
prior,  hanging  above  his  desk,  where  lies  his  Bible  with  all 
its  fine  handwriting,  for  they  say  there  is  not  a verse  in  the 
New  Testament  upon  which  Savonarola  did  not  comment. 
The  stern  face  of  the  cowled  monk  looks  down  with  such 
profound  seriousness  that  one  feels  the  strength  of  his 
personality.  Some  one  has  called  it  “ splendidly  ugly,”  but 
the  splendor  is  strong  enough  to  make  the  portrait  an 
influence  even  yet  so  somewhat  explaining  the  original  power 
of  the  monk  (Fig.  167).  Bartolommeo  has  put  his  own 
feeling  into  it,  and  he  must  have  understood  the  soul  of  the 
man  who  could  thus  change  the  whole  current  of  his  life. 

Bartolommeo  was  a born  artist  with  the  natural  instincts 
for  form  and  harmony  of  grouping.  It  was  said  that  he 
approached  Buonarroti  in  grandeur,  almost  equalled  Raphael 
in  composition,  Leonardo  in  color,  and  was  considered  a 
genius  even  in  the  company  of  these  masters.  Yet  his  art 
is  more  formal,  and  a sense  of  symmetry  and  arrangement 
prevails  to  the  exclusion  of  spontaneity.  After  several  years 
of  seclusion  in  the  convent,  he  was  urged  to  continue  his  art ; 
and  altarpieces  in  various  churches  at  Florence  and  in  the 
neighborhood  bear  witness  to  his  powers.  The  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine , in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Pieta , in  the  Pitti, 
are  his  best  known  works,  revealing  his  deep  religious  nature 
as  well  as  his  artistic  genius.  The  latter  approaches  the 
sublime  in  the  majesty  of  the  figures  and  the  strength  of 
feeling.  In  the  Academy  is  the  Vision  of  S.  Bernard;  in  the 
Pitti  the  Risen  Christ , and  St.  Mark,  masterpieces  of  such 
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nobility  that  his  rank  among  the  artists  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance is  understood. 

The  master  of  color  in  the  High  Renaissance  at  Florence 
is  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1486-1531).  He  was  younger  than 
the  notable  leaders  who  early  recognized  his  genius.  The 
story  is  told  that  when  Michelangelo  beheld  some  of  his  early 
frescoes  he  remarked  to  Raphael : “ There  is  a little  fel- 

low who  will  bring  sweat  to  your  brow  if  ever  he  is  engaged 
in  great  works.”  At  first  he  followed  Ghirlandajo,  Michel- 
angelo, and  Leonardo,  but  his  gift  of  color,  in  which  he 
excelled,  led  him  into  his  own  expression.  His  first  important 
work,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Annunziata,  Florence,  is  a series 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Filippo  Benizzi. 
They  reveal  a rare  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  scene  of  the 
birth  of  Mary  is  in  the  grand  style  of  Ghirlandajo,  where 
in  a beautiful  Renaissance  room  women  of  stately  beauty 
meet  and  greet  one  another.  In  the  cloister  of  the  same 
convent,  above  the  door,  is  the  so-called  Madonna  of  the 
Sack;  Joseph,  leaning  against  a sack,  is  reading  to  the 
stately  Mary  who  holds  an  eager,  lovely  child.  Soft  reds, 
yellows,  and  purples  melt  with  a clear  green  into  a harmoni- 
ous background  of  brown. 

In  the  court  of  the  Scalzo  brotherhood  are  ten  frescoes 
in  the  life  of  the  Baptist,  in  monochrome  — gr ay  on  gray  — 
and  here,  away  from  the  fascinating  charm  of  his  color, 
we  realize  the  originality  and  dignity  of  design  and  the 
perfection  of  composition.  His  best  known  work  is  the 
Madonna  of  the  Harpies , in  the  Ufiizi,  so-called  from 
the  harpies  on  the  base  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Madonnas  stands.  The  child  in  her  arms 
climbs  close  to  her,  the  saints  beneath  are  gracious  and 
lovely;  but  its  chief  charm  is  the  color,  so  clear  and  trans- 
parent, soft  and  blending  — the  deep  blue,  orange,  crim- 
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son  of  the  Virgin,  the  rich  red  robe  of  one  saint,  the  olive 
brown  of  the  other  (Fig.  168).  Florentine  art  cannot  rival 
it  in  color  charm,  and  it  justifies  the  painter’s  title,  “ the 
Faultless.”  There  are  several  in  the  Pitti:  the  young  St. 
John  gazing  out  with  large  dark  eyes  under  a smooth  brow 
(Fig.  169)  ; the  Piet  a;  the  lovely  Annunciation  with  exquisite 
angels  (Fig.  170),  and  the  Holy  Family.  At  Pisa,  Saint 
Agnes  with  the  Lamb , St.  Margaret  with  the  dragon,  St. 
Catherine  with  the  wheel  (as  their  symbols),  and  a stately 
Madonna  add  to  the  attractions  of  that  alluring  spot  with 
its  many  treasures. 

It  is  the  same  beautiful  face,  a dark-eyed  sibylline  beauty 
— Madonna  or  angel  — that  charms  and  fascinates  in  all 
of  these.  It  filled  the  soul  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  he  could 
not  free  himself  from  its  spell  in  his  life  or  his  art.  Lucrezia 
del  Fede  was  the  wife  of  Carlo  Recamate,  a hatter  in  the  Via 
San  Gallo,  and  after  the  death  of  the  hatter  Del  Sarto  mar- 
ried the  beauty  whose  fatal  charms  turned  him  from  the 
deep  consecration  to  his  art.  Her  lovely  face  meets  us  in  all 
his  works,  but  for  the  artist  her  lure  was  ruinous.  Francis 
I,  the  art-loving  king  of  France,  called  Del  Sarto  to  his 
court  to  paint  for  him.  Yet  even  at  this  distance,  her  power 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  king  and  the  artistic  world 
watching  his  career,  and  at  her  call  he  returned  to  Florence, 
following,  as  Browning  has  him  say, 

. . . the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a bird 

The  fowler’s  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare. 

The  king  gave  Del  Sarto  a large  sum  of  money  to  buy  art 
treasures  for  him  in  Italy,  but  Andrea  laid  everything  at 
Lucrezia’s  feet,  even  his  honor,  and  they  built  a luxurious 
house  for  themselves,  decorated  with  his  utmost  skill.  Later 


Fig.  168  — The  Madonna  of  the  Fig.  170  — The  Annunciation. 

Harpies.  The  Uffizi.  Andrea  The  Pitti.  Andrea  del  Sarto, 

del  lSarto. 


Fig.  169  — St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  Pitti.  Andrea  del  Sarto. 


Fig.  171  — The  Swoon  of  St.  Catherine. 
Siena.  Sodoma. 
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he  tried  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  with  Francis  I,  but 
the  monarch  never  forgave  him,  although  the  artist  sent 
him  various  pictures.  There  is  a portrait  of  Del  Sarto  and 
his  wife  in  the  Uffizi  — a typical  one,  for  he  looks  at  her 
with  fascinated  eyes,  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  while  with 
calm  coolness  she  looks  beyond,  oblivious  of  him.  She  finally 
deserted  him,  and  he  died  alone  and  solitary,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Annunziata  where  the  early  frescoes  bear  testimony 
to  his  youthful  genius.  The  religious  feeling  was  wholly 
lost  in  his  later  works,  and  his  Lord's  Supper,  in  San  Salvi 
while  life-like,  and  by  many  considered  more  in  accordance 
with  reality,  since  the  disciples  were  poor  men,  lacks  any 
deep  spirituality.  His  portrait  of  himself,  in  London,  is 
gentle,  and  seems  to  bespeak  the  artist  in  the  dark  eyes,  full 
of  the  fire  of  genius. 

A companion  of  Del  Sarto  who  assisted  him  in  the  Scalzo 
frescoes  was  Francia  Bigio  (1482-1525),  whose  portraits 
are  always  worthy  of  notice.  In  Berlin  one  formerly  called 
the  Spanish  Student,  now  simply  a Young  Scholar,  is 
impressive  by  its  quiet  earnestness.  Near  it,  in  the  Kaiser 
Frederich  Museum  is  another  portrait  in  dark  shades,  of 
a haunting  face  with  a certain  world- weariness  that  would 
never  have  been  possible  in  the  fresh  glad  days  of  the  Early 
Renaissance.  The  leading  portrait  painter  at  this  time  in 
Florence  was  Angelo  Bronzino  (1502-1572).  He  was  the 
court  painter  of  the  Medici  family  of  the  time.  The  portrait 
of  Cosimo,  and  one  of  the  proud  Elenore  of  Toledo,  his 
Spanish  wife,  and  her  son,  lead  among  the  many  noble  por- 
traits of  the  period  attributed  to  Bronzino. 

The  chronicles  of  Florentine  art  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  well-known  name  of  Giorgio  Vasari  (1512-1574). 
His  few  pictures  do  not  raise  him  to  the  first  rank  as  an 
artist,  but  his  literary  work  The  Lives  of  Italian  Painters, 
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has  given  him  an  enduring  fame.  He  may  make  mistakes  in 
facts  in  his  history,  and  he  freely  shows  the  bias  of  his  own 
inclinations,  especially  in  the  case  of  Michelangelo  who  is 
almost  a demi-god  to  him,  yet  art-history  would  lack  much 
valuable  information  had  not  Vasari  preserved  its  records. 
He  also  deserves  credit  for  his  activity  in  founding  an 
academy  for  drawing  in  Florence  in  1561. 

The  early  Sienese  school  had  given  promise  of  a high  devel- 
opment which,  however,  never  reached  fulfilment.  In  the 
Early  Renaissance  Siena  knew  works  of  interest  and  genius, 
but  Florence  and  Venice  held  the  first  place  in  the  Golden 
Age.  The  finest  Renaissance  works  in  Siena  are  by  Giovanni 
Antonio  Bazzi,  called  Sodoma  (1477-1549).  He  was  a 
Lombard  by  birth  and  studied  under  Leonardo  in  Milan ; the 
characteristics  of  the  Lombard  school  are  seen  in  the  faces 
of  his  women.  He  seems  to  have  been  a singular  character, 
now  exciting  the  Sienese  to  anger  by  his  pranks,  and  then 
rousing  their  wildest  admiration  by  his  art.  In  Rome  he 
entered  into  the  patronage  of  a Sienese  noble  family,  the 
Chigi,  in  the  decoration  of  the  upper  room  of  the  Farnesina 
Villa.  The  chief  scene,  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Roxana , after  Lucian’s  description  of  one  by  Aetion, 
is  full  of  a physical  beauty  which  recalls  the  Greek  scenes. 
The  lovely  head  of  Roxana  has  the  drooping  eyes,  waving 
hair,  and  pointed  chin  of  the  Leonardesque  school.  His 
chief  works  are  the  glory  of  Siena.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
Domenico  a chapel  is  devoted  to  St.  Catherine;  the  three 
sides  are  covered  by  Sodoma  with  scenes  from  the  legend  of 
the  saint.  The  Swoon  of  St.  Catherine  as  she  receives  the 
stigmata,  when  the  saint  in  ecstacy  falls  into  the  arms  of 
two  companion  sisters,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  creations 
of  Italian  art.  The  group  of  three  nuns  in  white  is  noble  in 
line  and  fraught  with  deep  emotion  (Fig.  171). 
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The  Christ  Bownd  to  a Pillar , in  the  Siena  Academy,  is 
called  by  Jacobsen  “ the  most  beautiful  Ecce  Homo  of  the 
Renaissance.”  The  same  simplicity  of  color,  generally  white 
and  brown,  prevails  as  in  the  St.  Catherine  frescoes.  Michel 
thinks  this  work  is  worthy  of  Michelangelo.  The  St.  Sebas- 
tian, in  the  Uffizi,  has  the  same  golden  brown  prevailing  — 
brown  of  the  tree  trunk,  yellow  brown  of  the  mountains  of 
the  landscape,  light  brown  garment  of  the  golden-haired  angel 
in  the  midst  of  golden  rays  holding  the  golden  crown  over 
the  brown-haired  saint.  It  is  a glorious  figure  and  among 
the  many  placid,  complacent,  martyred  Sebastians,  here  is 
one  who  seems  really  to  suffer  from  the  deadly  arrows,  and 
his  look  of  faith  shows  the  source  of  strength  to  bear  the 
martyrdom. 

The  little  town  of  Parma,  near  Milan,  is  connected  with  the 
High  Renaissance  by  the  life  work  of  Antonio  Allegri  da  Cor- 
reggio (1494-1534).  Although  in  his  time  he  was  unknown 
by  the  world  exhilarated  by  the  art  of  the  distinguished 
Florentines,  he  is  now  ranked  with  the  leading  Renaissance 
artists.  The  rise  of  Correggio  was  under  unusual  circum- 
stances — - in  an  isolated  locality,  away  from  the  current  of 
artistic  enthusiasm,  knowing  nothing  of  the  works  of 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  or  the  artists  of  Florence,  almost 
without  instruction,  he  yet  added  to  the  world’s  art  creations 
of  singular  loveliness,  and  also  features  in  technique  which 
made  his  influence  most  potent  in  the  works  of  the  following 
century. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Correggio.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  had  some  instruction  by  a Ferrara  artist,  and  also  by 
Mantegna;  but  his  chief  development  came  through  his  own 
genius.  He  offers  a phase  of  art  creation  which  is  all  his  own, 
and  without  which  art  would  miss  a feature  of  ineffable  charm. 
We  need  not  find  grandeur  or  strength  in  him,  but  a beauty 
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that  is  delicate  and  fascinating,  and  an  expression  of  gentle 
emotion  such  as  no  other  master  has  given  us.  Correggio  is 
in  painting  as  a sonnet  or  a lyric  in  poetry  — as  Shelley  or 
Keats  expressing  the  deep  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  He 
knows  naught  of  the  striving  of  intellect,  naught  of  the  earn- 
est struggle  for  lofty  ideals,  but  his  world  of  expression  is 
that  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments.  His  Madonnas  are  not 
the  enthroned  divinities  with  the  adored  child  of  heaven,  but 
they  are  happy  human  mothers,  whose  joy  is  within  the  ken 
of  all  mortal  motherhood.  In  the  classic  legend  it  is  not  the 
classic  form  or  pagan  spirit  that  animates  his  Greek-named 
gods  or  nymphs,  but  the  heart  and  nature  of  man  in  the  world 
of  Correggio’s  own  home  and  age  — a type  of  all  mankind. 
So  Correggio  wins  everybody  — none  are  unresponsive  to 
some  touch  of  nature  in  his  creations. 

Yet  greater  than  this  spirit  of  his  work,  is  his  own  pecu- 
liar gift  as  a painter.  He  is  master  of  a new  use  of  fore- 
shortening and  of  a magical  chiaroscuro,  leading  to  unusual 
effects.  By  foreshortening  he  is  able  to  eliminate  a part  of 
the  human  body  and  can  crowd,  many  figures  into  a small 
space,  making  the  picture  seem  larger.  Thus  in  the  Holy 
Night , the  group  of  angels  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
occupies  a small  space  if  actually  measured;  only  heads, 
shoulders,  and  limbs  appear  so  that  many  more  angels 
are  present  than  if  it  were  necessary  to  represent  more  of 
the  bodies ; also  the  limbs  seem  thrust  out  from  the  canvas 
giving  the  effect  of  flying.  In  the  various  large  altarpieces, 
the  angels,  thus  foreshortened,  hover  about  the  Madonna, 
and  seem  light  and  soaring.  Used  to  a daring  extreme  as 
he  uses  it  in  his  large  frescoes,  it  has  a striking  effect.  In 
chiaroscuro,  Correggio  uses  light  and  shade  in  a manner  to 
represent  emotions.  In  the  Holy  Night  (Fig.  172),  the  light 
is  centered  upon  the  child ; the  mother’s  face,  irradiated  by 


Fig.  172  — The  Holy  Night.  Dresden.  Correggio. 


Fig.  173  — Diana  in  Her  Chariot.  Convent  of  San  Paola,  Parma. 

Correggio. 
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that  light,  reveals  all  her  inner  joy,  while  glad  angels  and 
happy  shepherds  tell  their  feelings  by  the  rare  illumination. 

This  power  of  thus  lighting  up  the  countenance  is  used  in 
the  Correggio  tableaux  most  effectively,  revealing  as  it  does 
passing  emotion  in  a wonderful  way.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  mythological  paintings,  as  in  the  Antiope  and  Jupiter , 
in  the  Louvre,  the  Io,  of  Vienna,  the  Leda , of  Berlin.  To 
these  two  features  of  technique,  the  foreshortening  and  the 
chiaroscuro,  in  both  of  which  Correggio  is  passed  master  of 
the  art,  he  adds  a grace  and  delicacy  which  give  an  exquisite 
charm  to  his  pictures  — frescoes  or  panels,  sacred  or 
mythological. 

Correggio  can  only  be  really  known  in  his  own  sleepy  little 
town  of  Parma.  Here  Donna  Giovanna,  abbess  of  the  wealthy 
nunnery  of  San  Paola,  commissioned  him  to  decorate  the 
convent  with  mythological  subjects.  In  two  little  rooms, 
devoted  to  the  nuns,  he  has  painted  over  the  chimney-piece 
the  most  alluring  Diana,  just  mounting  her  car  under  the 
light  of  the  moon  (Endymion  her  lover),  while  all  the  domed 
roof  is  covered  with  vines,  through  openings  of  which  peep 
out  the  roguish  faces  of  sporting  cherubs,  little  creatures 
with  bows  and  arrows,  most  delightfully  real  and  natural. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  nuns  could  keep  to  their 
orisons  in  such  a jocund  company  (Fig.  173). 

In  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  he  painted  the  cupola  with 
the  Transfiguration,  a glimpse  of  the  opening  heavens  with 
Christ  surrounded  by  his  Apostles  — amazing  work  for  an 
artist  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  His  most  ambitious 
work  is  in  the  Cathedral.  In  the  great  dome,  he  represents  the 
Assumption;  Mary  amidst  a host  of  rejoicing  angels  and 
saints  is  received  by  the  Saviour.  Here  his  power  of  fore- 
shortening reaches  a climax,  and  angels  innumerable  float 
among  the  light  and  golden  clouds.  About  the  outer  edge 
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the  limbs  seem  to  protrude,  and  as  there  are  always  two  arms 
and  two  legs  to  the  one  head,  there  seemed  such  a dispropor- 
tion that  the  Parmese  were  at  first  horrified  and  cried,  “ He 
has  served  us  a ragout  of  frogs ; ” and  only  when  assured  by 
high  authority  that  if  the  dome  were  turned  upside  down  and 
filled  with  gold  the  value  could  not  equal  the  painting  were 
they  finally  satisfied.  It  may  have  its  weakness,  but  as  Titian 
gazed  into  this  sea  of  loveliness,  the  story  says,  he  cried, 
“ Were  I not  Titian,  I should  wish  to  be  Correggio ! ” (Pig. 
174.) 

In  the  Parma  gallery,  which  seems  so  quiet  and  lonely, 
Correggio  is  seen  in  all  his  loveliness.  Here  are  several  large 
altarpieces  with  superb  altar  settings.  One  called  “ II 
Giorno  ” ( the  Day)  (Fig.  175)  is  often  held  to  be  his  great- 
est masterpiece;  St.  Jerome,  indicated  by  the  lion  and  book, 
held  by  a smiling  angel,  and  the  Magdalen,  whose  face  has 
been  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  Magdalen  ever  created, 
worship  the  Madonna  and  child.  The  Madonna  della  Scodella 
(or  the  Madonna  of  the  plate),  and  the  Della  Scala  are  also 
here. 

Dresden  is  rich  in  four  noble  altarpieces : the  Madonna 
of  St.  Francis  was  executed  when  Correggio  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  and  yet  he  never  excelled  the  sweetness  of  this 
Madonna,  so  girlish  and  glad.  The  Madonna  of  St.  George , 
and  the  Madonna  of  St.  Sebastian  are  in  the  same  style,  all 
lighted  up  with  fleecy  clouds  on  which  seraphic  cherubs 
ride  in  glee.  The  one  claiming  a place  as  a world  picture  is 
the  famous  Holy  Night , beloved  by  children  the  world  over. 
In  the  same  gallery  is  a little  picture,  the  Reading  Magdalen , 
a well-known  favorite,  formerly  attributed  to  Correggio. 
Some  authorities  still  cling  to  this  belief,  but  even  Prof. 
Woermann,  Curator  of  the  Dresden  gallery,  reluctantly,  yet 
frankly,  concedes  an  unknown  artist  (Fig.  176). 


Fig.  174  — The 
Assumption 
of  the  Vir- 
gin. Parma. 
Correggio. 


Fig.  175 — The  Madonna  with  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
(called  II  Giorno,  the  Day). 
Parma.  Correggio. 


Fig.  177  — Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  Parma.  Parmegianino. 
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In  the  Louvre,  Correggio  is  well  represented  by  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine , a picture  radiant  with  sweet  and  pure 
love.  Yet  his  religious  pictures  cannot  be  called  truly  relig- 
ious. The  themes  and  the  characters  are  so  named,  but  they 
are  far  from  the  devout  Florentine  spirit,  or  the  Umbrian, 
or  the  Sienese. 

In  mythology,  Correggio  found  subjects  suited  to  his  skill 
and  expression,  and  the  Danae , in  the  Borghese  Gallery  in 
Rome,  the  Venus  and  the  Mercury  Teaching  Cupid  to  Read , in 
the  National  Gallery,  and  others  of  the  kind  in  the  Louvre, 
show  the  same  play  of  light  and  shade,  the  same  delicacy  of 
color  and  grace.  He  lived  an  obscure  and  humble  life  and 
never  dreamed  of  his  own  greatness.  It  is  said  that  the  sub- 
lime and  priceless  Holy  Night  rewarded  him  with  only  forty 
dollars,  and  that  for  The  Day  he  received  “ one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars,  six  months  supply  of  provision,  two  loads  of 
wood,  several  measures  of  wheat,  and  a fat  pig.”  His  short 
life  of  thirty-seven  years,  full  of  hard  work  and  incessant 
struggle,  is  a contrast  to  the  honored  lives  of  Leonardo  and 
Michelangelo  in  the  service  of  pope  and  potentate. 

Correggio  had  many  imitators,  but  the  only  one  to  show  a 
true  understanding  of  his  secret  power  was  Filippo  Mazzuola, 
called  II  Parmegianino  (1504-1540).  The  critics  do  not 
seem  to  honor  him  very  highly,  yet  the  noble  frescoes  St. 
George  and  St.  Mark  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  at 
Parma  give  so  much  pleasure  that  one  feels  that  he  is  worthy 
a place  in  art  annals.  Even  Correggio  has  nothing  sweeter 
or  more  piquant  than  Parmegianino’s  Mystic  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine , in  the  Parma  Museum  (Fig.  177). 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  VENETIAN  SCHOOL 

THE  second  great  school  of  painting  in  Italy,  surpassed 
only  by  the  Florentine,  is  the  Venetian.  The  local 
schools  that  arose  throughout  Italy  — in  Umbria,  Siena, 
Padua,  Verona  — after  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  passed 
away,  had  ceased  or  attained  no  higher  development.  The 
Venetian  school,  however,  began  early  and  by  a long  and 
slow  progress  reached  a new  height  of  achievement,  adding  a 
gift  of  its  own,  rich  and  rare,  to  the  art  world.  The  offering 
of  Venice  to  art  is  color. 

It  is  natural  that  this  should  have  been  her  special  gift. 
The  city  itself,  so  different  from  any  other  in  the  world,  is 
a marvel  of  color.  An  island  city,  set  in  the  midst  of  a sea  — 
we  may  expect  something  unique  of  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  glories  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  doubly  glorious  here, 
for  there  are  the  red  and  gold  of  the  sky  and  the  red  and 
gold  of  the  sea.  Every  little  ripple  gives  back  its  tints  and 
hues  until  there  is  fairly  a revel  of  color.  Yet  not  only  is  it 
heightened,  it  is  also  softened.  The  mist  rising  from  the  sea 
subdues  until  all  seems  bathed  in  a golden  glowing  atmos- 
phere. Outlines  and  colors  melt  and  mingle,  many  and 
various  hues  flash  and  fade.  No  wonder  it  has  been  the  source 
of  inspiration  to  artists  from  Poussin  down  to  our  own  day, 
finding  its  final  revelation  in  Turner. 

Not  only  nature,  but  its  own  peculiar  life  added  to  the  color 
of  Venice.  It  was  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  Middle 
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Ages,  in  its  intercourse  with  the  East.  The  Oriental  magic 
of  color  came  to  it  in  the  many  hued  marbles  for  churches 
and  palaces,  in  the  richness  of  carpets  and  hangings  for  the 
homes,  in  the  deep-flaming  jewels  and  many-tinted  fabrics  for 
the  gay  costumes  of  the  men  and  women.  St.  Mark’s  Cathe- 
dral, begun  in  the  ninth  century,  was  remodelled  in  the  twelfth 
after  the  Byzantine  style,  with  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
as  its  ideal.  With  five  hundred  variegated  columns,  over 
forty  thousand  square  feet  of  glittering  mosaic  covering  its 
walls,  it  shone  in  Oriental  magnificence.  The  Palace  of  the 
Doges  carried  out  the  same  rich  scheme,  and  many  palaces 
and  churches  repeated  the  Oriental  profusion.  No  wonder 
the  art  presents  color;  the  Venetians  lived  and  breathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  radiance. 

Commercial  prosperity  gave  Venice  a life  of  material  well- 
being which  had  its  effect  on  the  subjects  of  art.  Here  were 
a luxury  and  a voluptuousness  such  as  only  Oriental  Venice 
could  know.  Art  shows  no  strenuous  striving  for  the  secrets 
of  technique : the  intellectual  Florentines  had  mastered  these, 
and  the  Venetians  used  them  all  to  express  their  own  happy 
existence,  their  joy  and  richness  of  life.  It  is  not  a religious 
art,  neither  is  it  ecclesiastical,  although  it  presents  noble 
works  in  these  lines,  but  the  worldly  spirit  animates  its  most 
characteristic  expressions.  Calm  politically,  as  well  as  pros- 
perous in  state  affairs,  the  art  reflects  this  peace  and  secur- 
ity. It  is  not  Tuscany,  with  the  deep  tortured  soul  of  a 
Dante,  the  austere  striving  of  a Michelangelo,  or  the  ardu- 
ous researches  of  the  Humanists,  but  it  is  pleasure-loving, 
rich-living,  luxurious  Venice,  and  it  must  offer  an  art  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  And  where  else  could  the  soul  of  a Titian 
have  expressed  all  its  rich  nature?  And  without  Titian  art 
would  have  missed  the  crowning  element  of  its  perfection  — 
the  glory  of  color. 
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The  art  of  Venice  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  on  the  island  of  Murano,  famous 
for  its  beautiful  glass  work.  The  Murani  family,  Giovanni 
and  Antonio,  made  altarpieces  framed  in  the  Gothic  style 
with  winged  panels,  rich  in  gold  background  and  ornaments. 
The  Vivarini  were  connected  with  them  and  worked  in  the 
same  Byzantine  style.  The  Paduan  influence  through  Man- 
tegna and  Gentile  da  Fabriano  was  predominant.  Carlo 
Crivelli  is  in  this  early  group.  There  are  works  of  his  in 
London,  Berlin,  Milan,  and  we  see  the  character  of  the  early 
Venetian  school  already  expressing  itself  in  bright  color,  rich 
garments,  and  ornaments. 

Antonello  da  Messina  (1444-1493),  brought  the  secret  of 
painting  in  oil  to  Venice  from  the  Netherlands,  and  thus  gave 
the  means  of  perfecting  the  brilliant  color  characteristic  of 
the  school.  In  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  island 
city  it  was  not  possible  to  develop  a great  fresco  art,  but 
with  the  use  of  oil  the  color  was  sure  of  preservation  on  wood 
or  canvas.  Antonello  first  exhibited  this  use  of  oil  and  its 
corresponding  finish  and  glowing  quality  in  portraits  which 
are  full  of  life  and  warmth.  Several  portraits  of  his  are 
found  in  Berlin  and  the  Louvre,  while  his  chief  religious  works 
are  in  Dresden,  Antwerp,  and  London. 

The  true  founders  of  the  Venetian  School,  however,  are 
the  Bellinis,  father  and  two  sons.  Jacopo  (active  about 
1430-1470),  the  father,  was  a pupil  of  Fabriano,  and  worked 
in  the  old  style  with  his  son-in-law  Mantegna,  but  the  Bellini 
brothers  cast  off  all  influences  and  brought  Venetian  art  to 
an  independent  growth.  Giovanni  Bellini  (1428-1516),  the 
younger,  but  the  greater  artist,  had  a long  life  of  wonderful 
activity,  producing  many  masterpieces.  When  Diirer  visited 
Venice  he  found  him  as  the  first  artist  of  the  day,  his  studio 
full  of  rising  young  artists,  among  them,  Giorgione,  Palma 


Fig.  178  — The  Virgin  Enthroned.  Frari  Church,  Venice.  Bellini. 


Fig.  179  — The  Dead  Christ.  Berlin.  Bellini. 
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Vecchio  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  — Titian. 
Giovanni’s  most  characteristic  and  important  works  are 
grand  decorative  altarpieces.  In  them  the  Madonna,  solemn 
and  impressive,  raised  on  a high  throne  is  in  sweet  accord 
with  holy  saints  standing  below,  while  angels  with  musical 
instruments  seem  to  add  a mild  heavenly  music.  Composi- 
tions of  this  kind  where  the  Madonna  enthroned  is  in  the 
company  of  holy  fathers  and  saints  are  called  Santa  Con- 
versazioni (holy  conversations),  as  they  suggest  that  a sacred 
theme  is  in  the  thoughts  of  the  group.  In  the  Venetian  School, 
musical  angels  with  violin,  harp,  or  flute,  add  a note  of 
exquisite  harmony,  and  the  conversazioni  are  changed  to 
sacred  musicales.  The  large  altarpieces  of  Bellini,  in  St. 
Pietro  at  Murano,  in  St.  Zaccaria,  and  the  glorious  triptych 
of  the  Frari  Church  at  Venice  (Fig.  178),  are  of  this  char- 
acter. They  are  devotional  works,  with  the  66  spell  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies.”  Muther  says  the  Bellini  Madonnas  impart 
the  impression  of  having  entered  a vast  cathedral,  as  though 
one  had  stepped  from  the  noisy  street  into  the  consecrated 
dimness  and  deep  silence  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  smaller 
pictures,  generally  a Madonna  resting  the  child  on  a marble 
balustrade,  with  saints,  or  music-making  angels  on  each 
side,  there  is  the  same  mystic  spell  of  holy  peace.  The  type 
is  easily  recognized  — the  long  neck,  downcast  eyes,  and  a 
certain  gentle  dignity.  Michel  considers  Bellini  the  painter 
of  the  Madonna  par  excellence. 

Bellini  has  two  pathetic  works  of  the  Pieta  (the  dead 
Christ)  — one  in  Berlin,  where  the  angels  are  bearing  the 
body  (Fig.  179),  and  one  in  the  Brera  where  the  grief-stricken 
Mary  and  John  support  it.  The  quiet  suppressed  grief  is 
deep  and  touching.  The  National  Gallery  in  London  pos- 
sesses a poetic  portrait  of  the  Doge  Loredano.  There  is  not 
much  variety  and  no  attempt  at  effect  in  Bellini ; he  is  sincere 
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and  true,  and  his  qualities  are  worthy  of  the  love  given  his 
works. 

Gentile  Bellini  (1427-1507),  represents  more  truly  the 
Venetian  life  of  his  day.  He  was  early  called  to  the  service 
of  the  Sultan  Mohammed  II  in  Constantinople,  whose  por- 
trait  he  painted;  it  is  now  in  the  Layard  collection  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  distinguished  as  a portrait  painter,  and  in 
large  pictures  on  historical  themes  has  left  interesting  sketches 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  Venetians  delighted  in  pageants 
where  proud  senators  and  pompous  ambassadors  could  dis- 
play their  gorgeous  costumes.  Gentile  has  transferred  these 
ceremonials  to  the  canvas,  and  today  we  see  the  Venetian  gala 
crowds  in  gay  Venice,  with  its  towers  and  domes  in  the  back- 
ground. In  the  Academy  are  three  pictures  referring  to 
the  miracle  of  the  relic  of  the  cross  preserved  in  Venice.  In 
the  one  representing  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  in  St. 
Mark’s  square  we  have  semi-oriental  Venice  with  its  shining 
waterways,  the  cathedral  in  perfect  perspective,  and  the  holi- 
day crowd  of  Venetians  in  picturesque  costumes  (Fig.  180). 

Vittore  Carpaccio  (1460-1521),  has  been  called  “ the  most 
beautiful  painter  of  legends  of  the  Renaissance.”  Truly 
nothing  more  fascinating  can  be  found  than  his  series  of  the 
legend  of  St.  Ursula  in  the  Academy.  The  story  is  told  in 
a cycle  of  nine  large  paintings  which  reads  like  a fairy  tale. 
They  are  such  naive  and  delightful  scenes  that  it  is  difficult 
to  prefer  one  to  another,  but  the  Dream  is  probably  the  fav- 
orite. It  represents  a dainty  little  room  with  a jar  of 
flowers  in  the  window  and  the  holy  water  vase  on  the  wall; 
the  princess  Ursula,  still  wearing  her  crown,  sleeps  in  a bed 
smoothly  covered  up,  the  little  shoes  are  at  the  bedside,  the 
dog  is  watching,  while  the  angel  appears  in  a warning  dream 
(Fig.  181). 

Another  series  showing  the  rare  gift  of  lively  narration 


Fig.  180  — Corpus  Christi  Procession.  National  Academy, 
Venice.  Bellini. 


Fig.  181  — Dream  of  St.  Ursula.  National  Academy,  Venice. 
Carpaccio. 
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gione  (1478-1510).  The  chronicle  narrates  that  he  was  of 
“ distinguished  presence,  spirited  character,  kindly,  and  of 
good  manners,  adored  by  women,  an  admirable  musician,  a 
welcome  guest  in  noble  houses.”  In  his  short  life  he  created 
works  that  have  placed  him  among  the  masters  and  which 
cause  regret  that  his  gifts  could  not  have  been  brought  to 
maturity.  He  was  an  early  rival  of  Titian,  both  working  on 
the  decoration  of  a public  building  in  Venice  — work  which 
has  long  since  perished.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Madonna 
Enthroned , a large  altarpiece,  in  his  native  place  Castel- 
franco.  It  is  in  the  style  of  Bellini,  but  the  young  St.  Liberale 
is  more  of  a knight  than  a saint.  The  Concert  (Fig.  183), 
in  the  Pitti,  presents  a monk  playing  the  harpsichord,  another 
the  cello,  and  behind  them  a youth  wearing  a feathered  cap. 
In  the  Uffizi,  a portrait  of  a man  holding  a string  of  beads  is 
named  the  Knight  of  Malta,  from  the  cross  on  his  sleeve.  The 
Sleeping  Venus,  in  Dresden,  is  the  prototype  of  the  later 
Venus  figures,  although  none  surpass  it  in  beauty. 

There  is  a rare  Giorgione  portrait  in  the  Altman  collec- 
tion lately  bequeathed  to  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Giorgione  expresses  his  true  soul  in  landscape  and  its 
classic  story.  A dreamy  landscape  of  dark  trees  enfolds  a 
garden  with  an  ancient  ruin  and  a fountain,  or  a grove  and 
its  spring,  and  a few  classic  figures  suggest  a Greek  myth 
with  true  poetic  fancy.  A languor,  a pensiveness,  “ a some- 
thing not  to  be  defined  ” prevails,  which  Giorgio  Vasari  says 
he  could  not  understand,  and  which  a late  writer  declares 
can  only  be  understood  as  one  understands  melodies.  The 
shepherds  sit  lost  in  pensive  thought  as  in  A Pastoral  (Fete 
Champetre)  of  the  Louvre  (Fig.  184).  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  Narcissus  — all  play  their  part  in  the 
green  groves  where  “ even  the  trees  tremble  with  longing.” 


Fig.  183  — The  Concert.  The  Pitti.  Giorgione. 


Fig.  184  — A Pastoral.  The  Louvre.  Giorgione. 


Fig.  185  — The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel.  Dresden.  Palma  Vecchio. 
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It  may  be  music,  as  some  have  said  — it  certainly  is  poetry, 
and  Giorgione  is  the  painter  of  bucolics.  Various  critics  dif- 
fer with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  works  attributed  to 
him,  so  that  considerable  uncertainty  prevails.  Berenson 
claims  absolute  certainty  for  only  seventeen,  while  Cook 
places  the  number  as  high  as  possibly  sixty-seven,  although 
he  is  sure  of  only  forty-five. 

Palma  Vecchio,  formerly  Giacomo  Palma,  by  late  authority 
Giacomo  Nigretti  (1480-1528),  was  born  at  Bergamo,  but 
passed  his  life  of  artistic  activity  in  Venice.  He  is  dis- 
tinctively and  pre-eminently  the  painter  of  beautiful  women. 
The  type  has  given  rise  to  the  so-called  Venetian  type  — 
wholesome,  robust  creatures  with  dark  expressionless  eyes, 
fine,  warm  skin-texture,  glowing  complexion,  and  wavy,  red- 
golden  hair,  at  that  time  the  style  in  Venice.  There  is  little 
action  or  feeling ; it  is  simply  a happy  existence.  With  white 
shapely  hands  folded,  life  passes  on  in  a peace  which  brings 
no  furrows  to  the  brow,  no  lines  to  the  countenance.  Rich 
costumes  with  puffed  sleeves,  ornaments  in  the  luxuriant  hair 
and  on  the  shapely  necks  add  to  the  appearance  of  worldly 
prosperity.  The  best  example  is  the  Three  Sisters , in  Dres- 
den, said  to  be  the  artist’s  three  daughters ; the  center  one, 
Violante,  was  afterward  celebrated  by  Titian  in  several  works, 
notably  the  Flora.  There  is  also  a Venus  of  the  Giorgione 
type  in  Dresden.  The  same  gallery  has  the  Meeting  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel , long  attributed  to  Giorgione,  and  worthy  of  his 
poetic  soul.  The  naive  eagerness  of  the  two  young  people  as 
they  meet  and  kiss  is  quite  delightful,  or  as  the  French  critic 
says,  fraiche  et  saine  (Fig.  185). 

The  masterpiece  of  Palma  Vecchio  is  his  altarpiece,  Santa 
Barbara , in  the  Church  of  S.  M.  Formosa  in  Venice,  an  elab- 
orate painting  of  seven  divisions,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
saint  <fi  one  of  the  most  glowing  female  figures  of  the  Renais- 
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sance.”  It  is  a full  length  figure  of  a Venetian  beauty, 
rather  than  a saint ; the  tower  of  her  martyrdom  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  palm  of  victory  in  her  hand  cannot  make  a 
religious  martyr  of  the  happy  Palma  Vecchio  woman  (Fig. 
186). 

A friend  of  Palma  Vecchio,  who  represents  the  same  happy 
satisfaction  in  his  portraits  of  women,  is  Lorenzo  Lotto 
(1480-1556).  The  Portrait  of  Laura  di  Pola , in  the  Brera, 
picturing  a handsomely  dressed  lady  with  a fan,  is  a good 
example  (Fig.  187).  It  was  said  of  Lotto  that  he  was  sus- 
ceptible, imitating  Bellini,  changing  to  Giorgione’s  style,  later 
to  Correggio’s,  and  finally  falling  under  Titian’s  spell.  In 
the  Venetian  palaces  he  has  left  many  portraits  of  the  nobles ; 
many  are  also  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  London ; at  Bergamo,  and 
in  the  vicinity,  are  several  of  his  religious  pictures.  A lovely 
Madonna  in  Dresden,  formerly  attributed  to  Vicenzo 
Tamagni,  later  to  the  uncertain  North  Italian  School,  has 
lately  been  identified  by  Frizzoni  (1891)  as  a fine  original 
by  Lotto.  The  Three  Stages  of  Life , in  the  Pitti,  is  much  like 
Giorgione’s  Concert . Little  is  known  of  Lotto  except  that 
he  was  a wanderer,  and  Vasari  concludes  his  meagre  account 
by  saying  that  “ he  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  manner  of  an 
upright  man  and  a good  Christian.” 

The  glory  of  the  Venetian  School  is  Tiziano  Vecelli,  called 
Titian,  born  among  the  Friulian  Alps,  at  Pieve  near  Cadore, 
in  the  year  1477,  according  to  a long  accepted  date,  and 
dying  in  1576,  making  almost  a century  lifetime.  Later 
authorities  spoil  the  century  story  as  they  place  the  first  date 
ten  years  later  — 1487.  With  either  date  it  is  a long  period. 
In  this  time  the  High  Renaissance  had  passed  away  and  a 
decadence  had  begun  in  art,  yet  Titian’s  work  showed  neither 
the  weakness  of  old  age  nor  the  lower  tone  of  a later  time. 
His  life  offers  a most  satisfactory  story.  His  powers  have 
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a slow  yet  ever  nobler  development ; his  advancement  in  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  honor  bring  him  to  a height  rarely 
equalled.  It  is  a life  abounding  in  health  and  vigor,  and  it  is 
this  we  find  in  his  works  — vitality  strong  and  wholesome.  He 
was  a son  of  the  mountains  and  with  the  vigor  of  the  strong 
mountain  people.  Untiring,  he  worked  with  zeal,  with  ease, 
and  pleasure,  and  he  has  added  a treasure  of  such  virile 
beauty  to  the  world  that  it  is  the  better  for  his  life  and  activ- 
ity. He  had  a wide  and  versatile  genius  and  his  works  include 
a range  of  subjects  from  the  highest  religious  fervor  to  the 
lightest  of  earthly  pleasures.  Worldly  he  may  have  been,  and 
earthly,  yet  the  heavenly  rapture  has  never  been  portrayed 
more  divinely. 

His  religious  paintings  have  not  the  surcharged  sentiment 
of  the  Umbrian  or  Bolognese  artists,  nor  the  piety  and  devo- 
tion of  others,  yet  his  religion  is  one  of  depth  and  profound 
reality,  of  gladness  and  joy,  that  have  a greater  religious 
power  for  the  beholder  than  a whole  world  of  Peruginos  and 
Francias.  His  notable  masterpiece,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin , in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  has  the  rare  power  to  call 
the  soul  to  worship.  The  crowd  of  tourists  are  always 
strangely  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  majestic  work  so  well 
framed  by  a high  arched  doorway.  The  picture  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  that  church  of  splendors,  the  Frari.  It 
is  said  that  the  brothers  of  the  Frari  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  bold  beauty  and  abounding  life  of  the  altarpiece  and  only 
decided  to  keep  it  after  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  V 
had  made  efforts  to  purchase  it  for  a very  large  price.  In 
a glow  of  color  the  noble  figure  of  the  Madonna  is  borne  aloft, 
appearing  in  the  midst  of  golden  clouds.  The  figures  of  the 
apostles  on  the  earth  are  a strong  contrast  to  the  upsoaring 
Mary,  the  dark  group  to  the  golden  light  and  the  heavenly 
angels  crowding  about  the  Virgin  in  ecstatic  joy.  Such  ador- 
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able  angel  faces  and  hands  could  never  be  seen  elsewhere  than 
in  such  a glorious  glimpse  of  heaven.  It  is  the  height  of 
pictorial  art  (Fig.  188). 

The  Madonna  of  the  Pesaro  Family , in  the  Frari,  is  also 
a noble  altarpiece.  In  the  Academy  is  the  large  wall  paint- 
ing (twenty-five  feet  long)  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Temple , charming  in  color  in  the  group  of  noble  Venetian 
women  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairway  of  the  temple, 
among  them  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary,  in  the  dignified  yet 
gentle  High  Priest  at  the  top  waiting  for  her,  but  chiefly  in 
the  little  Mary  herself  ascending  the  steps  in  childish  con- 
fidence and  unconscious  grace.  There  is  nowhere  a sweeter 
picture  of  girlhood. 

In  the  fire  which  almost  ruined  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
et  Paolo  there  was  a fine  altarpiece,  the  Murder  of  Peter 
Martyr , which,  preserved  only  in  copies  and  engravings, 
shows  a conception  which  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  of 
Titian’s  works.  Among  his  smaller  works  are  the  Entomb- 
ment, and  the  Madonna  of  the  Rabbit , in  the  Louvre,  Noli 
me  Tangere  in  London,  and  that  best  of  all  smaller  ones,  the 
Tribute  Money , in  Dresden.  This  is  ranked  among  the 
world’s  finest  pictures.  The  contrast  in  the  face  and  hands  of 
the  Saviour  with  the  cunning  countenance  and  grasping  hand 
of  the  Pharisee  tells  the  story  of  individual  character  at  a 
glance.  It  is  a carefully  painted  picture.  The  details  of  hair 
and  beard,  so  different  in  each,  and  the  contrast  of  color 
combine  to  make  a picture  of  merit  enough  to  be  ranked  by 
some  writers  as  one  of  the  twelve  greatest  44  world  pictures  ” 
(Fig.  189). 

In  many  a town  about  the  sea  and  up  among  the  pine  for- 
ests of  his  native  mountains,  he  made  altarpieces  to  gladden 
the  people  at  that  time  and  which  were  later  to  make  the 
humble  places  famous.  Everywhere  there  was  a call  for  the 


[G.  188  — The  Assumption  of  the  Fig.  189  — The  Tribute  Money.  Dresden.  Titian. 

Virgin.  The  Academy,  Venice. 
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gifted  artist.  Yet  aside  from  ecclesiastical  painting  he  had 
another  wide  sphere  of  activity  in  an  altogether  different  line. 
In  Venice  the  decoration  of  the  great  palace  of  the  Doges 
called  for  all  the  artists  of  the  day,  and  in  all  noble  courts 
there  was  the  same  eagerness  for  their  services. 

Naturally,  there  was  a change  of  subject  in  such  service 
and  Titian  entered  into  the  worldly  spirit  with  enthusiasm. 
The  palaces  were  places  of  pleasure,  and  called  for  decora- 
tions expressive  of  the  same  spirit  — to  give  joy  and  delight 
in  the  gay  hours  of  leisure.  The  courts  of  Italy  at  this  time 
were  in  the  high  enjoyment  of  the  ancient  classics.  Human- 
ism held  sway,  and  it  was  a day  of  romance  and  poetry  as 
well  as  of  art  — indeed  all  this  is  in  the  art.  Titian  was 
happy  and  at  home  in  this  world  of  beauty.  For  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  Alphonso  of  Este,  the  husband  of  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia, he  executed  three  Bacchanals , now  in  the  Madrid  Gal- 
lery. Cupids,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  dance  with  glee  in  cool 
and  shady  groves,  now  about  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and 
again  about  a beautiful  Venus  in  repose.  Venus  was  the  pop- 
ular subject  of  the  courts,  and  Titian  responded  to  the 
demand  with  several  noted  creations.  One  is  in  Dresden, 
while  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  is  a more  noted  one,  called 
the  Venus  of  U rhino  (Lenora  d’  Urbino),  representing  the 
perfect  Venus  resting  on  a crimson  couch  while  in  the  back- 
ground an  attendant  searches  in  a clothes  receptacle.  The 
Venus  of  the  Borghese  is  almost  a replica  of  it.  The  Jupiter 
and  Antiope,  of  the  Louvre,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne , of  Lon- 
don, Diana  and  Actaeon , and  a host  of  other  Greek  themes 
seen  in  various  places,  reveal  the  return  to  art  of  the  pagan 
charm  of  the  Greek  world  of  poetic  fancy  and  lightness.  A 
work  of  his  early  period  called  Sacred  and  Profane  Love , also 
Earthly  and  Heavenly  Love , in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  is  the 
source  of  much  conjecture  and  controversy  as  to  its  real  name 
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and  true  significance.  Two  women  are  seated  at  a marble 
fountain  — one  clothed,  the  other  naked.  It  seems  very  sim- 
ple if  given  its  earliest  name  — Two  Maidens  at  a Fountain 
(Fig.  190).  The  enjoyment  of  its  pastoral  quiet  and  beauty 
of  tone  is  of  more  real  significance  in  the  understanding  of 
the  genius  of  Titian  than  the  unsatisfactory  discussion  of 
its  name  and  import. 

As  a portrait  painter  Titian  is  unexcelled,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  portraitists.  In  the  Allegorical  Tableaux 
there  is  many  a court  beauty.  The  famous  Venus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Countess  Eboli  of  the  court  of  Philip  II  of 
Spain.  Popes,  kings,  emperors,  the  nobles  and  court  beau- 
ties of  the  day  desired  to  be  made  immortal  by  the  genius  of 
this  artist.  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  ruler  of 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  declared  that,  “ whereas  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  appointed  Apelles  as  his  painter,  and 
Octavian  had  chosen  the  most  eminent  of  Roman  artists,  so 
he  also  rewarded  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  Apelles  of  his  time 
by  giving  him  the  highest  honors.”  The  Equestrian  Por- 
trait of  King  Charles  V , in  the  Madrid  gallery,  is  a master- 
piece ; he  is  every  inch  a king.  One  of  the  monarch,  seated,  is 
in  Munich.  A similar  one  of  Philip  II  has  recently  (1913) 
been  purchased  in  England  and  donated  to  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum  by  the  generous  art  lover.  In  the  wonderful 
gallery  of  Titian  portraits  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  exact 
names  of  the  originals  — the  noble,  the  famous,  the  beautiful, 
the  young  and  old  are  among  them,  and  each  has  its  peculiar 
fascination.  What  more  charming  child  portrait  is  there 
than  that  of  the  little  two  year  old  Roberta  Strozzi  and  Her 
Dog , in  the  Berlin  gallery!  (Fig.  191.)  In  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  XJrbino , of  the  Uffizi,  how  delicately  the  artist 
touches  on  the  signs  and  marks  of  approaching  age!  The 
haunting  melancholy  of  The  Man  with  the  Glove , in  the 


Fig.  190  — Sacred  and  Profane  Love.  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome.  Titian. 


Fig.  191  — Daughter  of  Roberto  Strozzi.  Berlin.  Titian. 
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Louvre,  the  proud  dignity  of  La  Donna , in  the  Pitti,  the 
abounding  health  and  happiness  of  his  daughter  Laxnnia , in 
the  Berlin  and  Dresden  galleries,  the  melting  beauty  of  the 
radiant  Flora , in  the  Uffizi  — all  are  portraits  of  unique 
attraction.  The  Ariosto , in  the  National  Gallery  in  London, 
and  the  Frances  /,  in  the  Louvre,  clearly  reveal  the  char- 
acters of  the  scholar  and  of  the  King  so  that,  as  Reinach 
says,  “ they  are  pages  of  profound  psychology  as  well  as  rich 
aesthetic  feasts.”  All  these  Titian  portraits  seem  to  repre- 
sent people  of  a happy,  prosperous  world  that  one  could  live 
in  and  be  blessed. 

Such  paintings  reveal  the  Venetian  life  of  Titian’s  day. 
Elegance,  beauty,  and  riches  are  in  the  midst.  Titian  him- 
self was  a part  of  the  life.  In  his  house,  Casa  Grande,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  he  entertained  lavishly  all  the  artistic,  politi- 
cal and  literary  men  of  his  time.  He  associated  with  princes 
and  kings  as  their  equal.  The  story  is  told  that  while  paint- 
ing Charles  V,  he  dropped  his  brush  which  the  Emperor 
hastened  to  pick  up,  and  when  Titian  demurred  Charles 
replied,  “ an  emperor  might  well  serve  a Titian.”  His 
sojourn  at  the  court  of  Charles  V in  Spain  and  at  the  court 
of  Pope  Paul  III  in  Rome  were  triumphs.  He  was  given 
citizenship  and  recognized  as  the  highest  authority  on  art. 
Such  a life  is  full  of  inspiration  — his  life  as  well  as  his 
work.  Even  to  extreme  old  age  he  worked  with  pleasure. 
His  hand  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  and  his  intellect  was  true 
and  clear.  A few  years  before  his  death  Henry  III  of  France 
visited  him  and  asserted  that  “ the  aged  painter  appeared 
with  such  grace  and  dignity  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
all.”  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  activity,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  plague  which  visited  Venice  in  1576,  and 
although  the  law  prohibited  the  burial  of  the  plague-stricken 
within  the  city,  he  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  Frari  church, 
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where  at  the  time  his  greatest  work  — the  Assumption  — 
was  hanging.  Now  the  Assumption  in  marble  by  Canova 
crowns  the  tomb  built  by  the  sculptor  in  1852,  at  the  order 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Beneath  a magnificent  Corinth- 
ian canopy  is  a seated  statue  of  the  artist.  The  inscription 
is  simple  yet  comprehensive : “ Here  lies  the  great  Tiziano 
Di  Vecelli,  rival  of  Xeuxis  and  Apelles.”  Bischini  says : 
“ As  long  as  Nature  lives,  Titian  will  also  live.”  Biondo 
says:  “All  that  Titian’s  figures  want  is  a voice;  in  all  else 
they  are  Nature  itself.”  He  is  called  the  painter’s  painter, 
just  as  Spenser  is  the  poet’s  poet;  his  works  became  the  school 
of  gifted  souls  seeking  inspiration  for  their  own  efforts. 

Titian  had  brought  Venetian  art  to  a climax.  In  him  we 
see  what  is  meant  by  “ the  splendor  of  the  Venetian  school.” 
“ It  was  by  the  light  of  his  shining  example  that  he  pointed 
out  to  his  pupils  and  contemporaries  the  road  by  persistently 
following  which  they  continually  brought  new  treasures  to 
light,  long  after  all  the  other  Italian  schools  had  exhausted 
their  vitality  and  had  sunk  into  a joyless  mannerism.”  His 
invigorating  influence  caused  many,  even  ordinary,  artists 
to  produce  works  of  artistic  value.  Among  his  followers 
are  Pordenone  (1483-1539),  the  Bonifazi  family  (1540), 
and  Paris  Bordone  (1500-1571),  who  like  Carpaccio  could 
narrate  a story.  In  his  Presentation  of  the  Ring  of  St.  Mark 
to  the  Doge  hy  the  Fisherman  he  has  made  himself  remem- 
bered by  all  who  have  felt  the  lively  interests  of  the  scene 
(Fig.  192). 

The  most  gifted  pupil  of  Titian  is  Jacopo  Robusti  (1518- 
1594),  called  Tintoretto,  from  the  trade  of  his  father  — II 
Tintoret,  the  dyer.  He  is  ranked  in  the  quartette  of  Venetian 
painters  with  Titian,  Giorgione  and  Veronese.  He  had  high 
ideals  as  he  aimed  at  the  drawing  of  Michelangelo  and  the 
color  of  Titian,  yet  his  inner  restlessness  and  energy  drove 


Fig.  192  — Presentation  or  the  Ring  to  the  Doge.  The  Academy, 
Venice.  Paris  Bor  done. 
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him  to  such  activity  that  he  hastened  on,  seldom  stopping  to 
perfect  the  work  already  undertaken.  In  the  Ducal  palace  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  immense  historical  and  alle- 
gorical pictures  by  Tintoretto.  In  the  Council  Chamber  is 
the  Paradise , the  largest  wall  painting  in  the  world  — thirty 
feet  high  and  seventy-four  wide,  and  said  to  contain  more 
than  six  hundred  figures. 

In  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  there  are  more  than  fifty-six 
large  tableaux  which  excel  in  the  treatment  of  light  and 
shadow.  The  Scuola  were  mutual  aid  societies,  and  the  meet- 
ing places  of  these  various  guilds  were  decorated  by  the  lead- 
ing artists.  Ruskin  calls  this  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  one  of  the 
three  most  precious  buildings  in  Italy  on  account  of  Tin- 
toretto’s paintings  — the  other  two  being  the  Sistine  Chapel 
and  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  The  work  is  badly  lighted 
and  some  of  the  scenes  are  only  sketched.  The  Crucifixion  is 
the  best  scene  and  Ruskin  thus  comments  on  it : “I  must 
leave  this  picture  to  work  its  will  on  the  spectator  ; for  it  is 
beyond  all  praise.”  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  the 
temperament  of  Michelangelo,  the  same  gigantic  force  and 
tremendous  power,  and  like  him  also  he  was  impatient  and 
seldom  finished  his  great  undertakings.  Berenson  considers 
Tintoretto  more  brilliant  than  Titian  in  many  ways.  Later 
critics  add  new  laurels  to  his  name.  His  bold  broad  free 
style  has  led  to  the  verdict  that  he  was  the  precursor  of 
modern  impressionism. 

Paolo  Cagliari,  called  Veronese,  as  he  was  from  Verona,  a 
province  of  Venice  (1528-1588),  is  a worthy  contemporary 
of  Titian,  and  is  the  faithful  representative  of  the  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury  of  the  Venetian  life.  He  is  the  true  expon- 
ent of  his  time  and  place.  The  brilliant  Venetian  life  reached 
its  culmination  and  is  perpetuated  forever  on  his  great  can- 
vases. Scenes  of  feasting  and  pleasure,  of  pomp  and  cere- 
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mony  in  noble  halls  of  superb  architecture,  with  arcades, 
porticoes,  and  balconies,  where  musicians  and  servants  move 
among  richly  attired  and  noble  guests,  are  the  themes  he 
loves.  Such  is  the  large  picture  in  the  Louvre,  the  Marriage 
at  Cana , which  is  thirty  feet  long,  twenty  high,  and  has  over 
one  hundred  figures  in  it.  It  is  the  largest  canvas  picture 
in  the  world,  and  the  Louvre  possesses  it  as  one  of  the  spoils 
of  Napoleon  which  was  too  large  and  too  fragile  to  be  re- 
turned when  after  Waterloo  the  stolen  treasures  were  restored 
to  their  original  homes. 

This  large  banquet  scene,  startling  to  the  eye,  is  really  a 
page  of  Venetian  history  illustrating  the  splendor  of  the 
luxurious  age.  The  portraits  of  many  of  the  notable  con- 
temporaries have  been  identified.  The  bride  is  supposed  to 
be  Eleanor  of  Austria,  second  wife  of  Francis  I;  near  her  in 
the  yellow  satin  is  Mary  of  England,  and  Vittoria  Colonna 
leans  over  to  look  at  her ; Sultan  Solyman  and  Charles  V are 
also  present.  Among  the  musicians,  Veronese  himself,  superb 
in  white  silk,  plays  a violincello,  his  brother  at  the  right 
holds  up  a cup,  Titian  seated  plays  the  basso  and  Bassano 
has  a flute.  The  picture  was  made  for  the  refectory  of  one 
of  the  wealthy  cloisters  in  Venice.  Others  of  the  kind  were 
for  a similar  purpose.  The  Feast  in  the  House  of  Levi , in  the 
Academy  (Fig.  193),  the  Marriage  at  Cana , in  Dresden,  are 
the  chief  large  ones. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  impression  made  by  that  room 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery  where  there  are  four  of  these  great 
Veroneses.  It  is  like  walking  into  a large  and  noble  com- 
pany. In  the  Marriage  Feast  the  wedding  guests  in  shimmer- 
ing satins  and  resplendent  with  jewels  sit  in  dignity  about  a 
table  glittering  with  silver  and  crystal.  In  the  Magi  picture 
the  kings  who  have  come  to  worship  the  child  have  robes  of 
magnificence  which  are  so  marvelously  portrayed  that  the 


Fig.  193  — Feast  iist  the  House  of  Levi.  The  Academy,  Venice. 

Veronese. 
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jewels  seem  to  sparkle  as  real  gems.  Involuntarily  we  reach 
out  a hand  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  velvet  train  or  to  smooth 
the  rich  fur  or  marvelous  cloth. 

Yet  Veronese  was  at  his  best  in  his  decorative  paintings. 
Here  he  takes  first  rank.  To  realize  this  power  he  should  be 
studied  in  the  Ducal  Palace  in  Venice.  Historical  and  alle- 
gorical figures  are  placed  amidst  richest  settings  and  de- 
signs. Some  of  the  female  figures,  as  Industry , and  Venice 
Enthroned  (Fig.  194),  have  such  a noble  and  glorious 
beauty  that  they  may  well  be  placed  among  the  loveliest 
women  in  the  school  of  beautiful  women  — the  Venetian.  In 
Taine’s  description  of  Venice  Enthroned  we  have  a full  criti- 
cism of  Venice  and  the  Venetians  of  the  age : 

Amid  grand  architectural  forms1  of  balconies  and  spiral  col- 
umns sits  Venice,  the  blonde,  on  a throne,  radiant  with  beauty,  a 
queen,  whose  mere  rank  gives  the  right  to  be  happy  and  whose 
only  desire  is  to  render  those  who  see  her  happy  also.  On  her 
serene  head,  which  is  thrown  slightly  backward,  two  angels  place 
a crown.  Beneath,  on  a balustrade  are  Venetian  ladies  in  the 
costumes  of  the  time,  in  low-neck  dresses,  cut  square  and  closely 
fitting  the  body.  It  is  actual  society  and  is  as  seductive  as  the 
goddess.  There  is  not  one  who  is  not  merely  cheerful,  but  joyous. 

The  artist’s  decorations  of  the  villas  in  Vicenzio  and  Treviso 
are  among  his  best  works.  The  church  of  San  Sebastian, 
far  off  along  the  Giudecca  in  Venice,  is  the  shrine  of  Veronese, 
for  here  he  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  church  decorated  gloriously 
by  his  hand  with  the  legend  of  St.  Sebastian. 

The  brilliant  works  of  Veronese  close  this  remarkable 
period  of  art  in  Venice.  Such  glowing  works  do  not  repeat 
themselves.  Gradually  the  colors  faded,  but  the  Bassano 
family  kept  up  the  tradition  a little  longer.  Features  of 
genre  had  been  gradually  creeping  into  the  art.  In  Titian, 
the  egg  seller  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase  in  the 
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Presentation  in  the  Temple;  in  Veronese  the  cat  appears  at 
the  wedding,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  introduction 
of  animals  and  incidents  which  enliven  the  pictures  of  the 
Bassano  family.  They  were  received  everywhere  with  enthu- 
siasm in  a world  which  turned  to  a new  age  of  materialism 
and  new  demands.  Art  was  no  longer  only  for  the  church, 
the  guild,  the  public  hall  or  the  palace,  it  had  found  its  way 
into  the  daily  realm  of  the  home,  where  light,  pleasing, 
familiar  themes  add  to  the  pleasures  of  everyday  life. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE:  BOLOGNA,  NAPLES 

IN  THE  High  Renaissance  art  had  reached  perfection  and 
a farther  development  was  impossible.  Creative  imagi- 
nation had  exhausted  itself  and  the  Golden  Age  passed  away. 
The  story  of  Greek  sculpture  repeats  itself  in  the  history  of 
Italian  painting  — a marvelously  rapid  development  to  per- 
fection, the  glory  of  a great  age,  and  the  succeeding  decad- 
ence, as  art  became  self-conscious,  and  theatrical,  and  lost  its 
high  idealism.  After  the  death  of  the  masters,  an  age  of 
Mannerists  succeeded  which  aimed  to  reach  the  “ style  ” of 
the  leaders,  and,  catching  at  some  superficial  qualities,  missed 
entirely  their  truth  and  inspiration.  Italy  itself  was  in  a 
state  of  confusion;  the  social,  political  and  religious  orders 
were  demoralized.  Charles  V had  ravaged  the  country 
with  his  German  troops  and  the  cultured  courts  were  dis- 
rupted, the  art  circles  dispersed,  the  inspiration  fled.  The 
heart  of  the  Renaissance,  Florence  herself,  had  been  besieged 
and  plundered.  Yet  again  the  old  principle  held  good  that 
the  “ individual  withers  but  the  world  grows  more  and  more.” 
for  Charles  V and  Francis  I,  German  and  French,  had  not 
visited  fair  Italy  in  vain.  The  rude,  uncultured  North  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  culture  of  the  South,  with  its  noble 
palaces  and  rich  churches,  and  the  contact  resulted  in  a wider 
influence.  What  the  Italian  Renaissance  lost  in  content  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  an  extent  as  wide*  as  the  mod- 
em world.  This  now  entered  into  the  development  of  modern 
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civilization,  and  Italy’s  loss  was  the  world’s  gain,  even  as  in 
the  passing  away  of  the  Golden  Age  in  Greece. 

The  art  of  this  later  period  called  the  Later  Renaissance, 
was  not  a spontaneous  impulse.  It  was  cultivated.  It  was 
an  effort  of  a degenerate  time  to  produce  a new  art  period 
by  the  use  of  the  products  of  the  past  generations.  Italian 
art  had  nothing  more  to  unfold.  In  the  age  of  the  Man- 
nerists, following  the  Renaissance,  a false  spirit  and  aim,  a 
superficial  and  unworthy  expression,  took  the  place  of  the 
free,  natural  expression  of  true  art  feeling.  Into  the  midst 
of  this  decadence,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
stepped  the  men  of  the  hour  to  stay  the  absolute  decline  for 
another  hundred  years  — the  Caracci.  Art  affairs  seemed 
hopeless  when  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  these  Bolognese 
master  brought  about  a brief  revival.  Ludovico  Caracci 
(1559-1619),  had  traveled  in  Italy,  had  seen  the  work  of  Del 
Sarto  in  Florence,  had  met  Tintoretto  in  Venice,  and  had  stud- 
ied the  works  of  the  masters  in  both  cities.  He  returned  to 
Bologna,  and  with  his  two  nephews,  Agostino  (1558-1602), 
and  Annibale  (1560-1609),  became  the  founder  of  a new 
school  called  the  Eclectic.  Its  members  declared  as  their 
principles  an  imitation  of  the  geniuses  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance — the  anatomy  of  Michelangelo,  the  design  of  Raphael, 
the  color  of  Titian,  and  the  grace  of  Correggio.  The  laws 
were  laid  down  in  verse : 

Let  him  who  a good  painter  would  be 
Acquire  the  drawing  of  Rome ; 

Venetian  action  and  Venetian  shadow, 

And  the  dignified  color  of  Lombardy; 

Titian’s  truth  and  nature, 

The  sovereign  purity  of  Correggio’s  style 

And  the  true  symmetry  of  Raphael. 

Their  principles  spread  all  over  Italy,  and  a crowd  of 
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gifted  artists  gathered  about  them,  all  impressed  with  a zeal 
for  the  imitation  of  the  best  in  their  high  predecessors.  The 
Caracci  were  admirable  teachers  and  of  excellent  technique; 
more  learned,  indeed,  than  gifted,  but  the  very  men  the  times 
needed  to  save  what  art  spirit  might  be  left  in  Italy,  and  to 
put  off  for  a whole  century  its  final  decline.  The  three  worked 
together  on  great  frescoes,  chiefly  those  on  the  gallery  of  the 
Farnese  Palace  in  Rome  which  they  covered  with  mythologi- 
cal and  allegorical  scenes  — Anchises  and  Venus , Diana  and 
Endymion , Zeus  and  Hera , Paris  and  Helen , Galatea  and 
Polyphemus , and  the  Triumphal  Procession  of  Bacchus  — 
a great  gathering  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  divinities  and 
their  circle  of  attendants. 

Sometimes  one  is  reminded  of  Michelangelo  by  a touch  of 
strength,  then  of  the  grace  of  Raphael  or  the  illumination 
of  Correggio.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  result  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a self-confessed  imitation,  and  surprising  to  what 
a height  they  can  carry  the  artist.  Of  the  many  altarpieces 
of  Ludovico,  the  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist , and  the 
Transfiguration , in  Bologna,  and  the  Vision  of  St.  Francis , 
in  the  Louvre,  are  the  most  noted.  Agostino,  the  most 
learned  of  the  trio,  has  left  altarpieces  in  Bologna,  land- 
scapes in  the  Pitti,  and  a portrait  in  Berlin.  Annibale 
painted  in  more  familiar  style,  as  seen  in  the  Lute  Player , in 
Dresden,  and  the  Madonna  of  Silence , in  the  Louvre.  The 
Bologna  gallery  is  the  true  representative  of  this  period  of 
art  development.  The  general  effect  is  one  of  heaviness  and 
monotony  with  a richness  of  color.  The  themes  are  ecclesias- 
tical rather  than  religious,  and  church  legends  and  history 
predominate.  It  was  an  ecclesiastical  art  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Church. 

Among  the  masters  of  the  school  is  Guido  Reni  (1575- 
1642)  who  was  brought  to  the  studio  of  the  Caracci.  His 
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genius  quickly  took  him  beyond  their  principles.  He  went 
to  Rome,  and  there  encountered  jealousies  and  persecutions. 
There  he  executed  his  masterpiece,  the  fresco  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace,  the  famous  Aurora,  44  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  decorative  painting.”  It  is  not  an 
easy  picture  to  examine  as  the  ceiling  is  high,  and  yet  the 
very  height,  with  rosy  clouds  as  a background,  lends  to  the 
illusion  (Fig.  195).  The  spectator  seems  to  be  gazing  upward 
into  the  sky  when  the  dawn  is  just  lighting  the  horizon,  as 
the  goddess  Aurora  casts  her  flowers  upon  the  sleeping  earth 
and  bids  it  awaken  to  the  sungod  in  his  chariot;  the  hours, 
hand  in  hand,  dance  about  the  car  in  lovely  grace;  Cupid 
holds  his  torch  aloft  to  light  the  way,  while  the  eager  steeds 
and  the  radiant  young  god,  all  bathed  in  a golden  light, 
combine  to  form  a tableau  of  rare  harmony.  It  is  not  strange 
that  it  is  a general  favorite,  and  called  a 44  world  picture.” 
The  same  genius  is  seen  in  the  decorations  in  S.  Gregorio 
in  Rome,  where  a naive  and  happy  band  of  angels  are  singing 
and  making  music  on  many  instruments  so  that  the  old  music 
of  Raphael  or  Melozzo  Forli  seems  to  sound  again  in 
their  fresh  young  voices.  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
in  the  Vatican,  has  a broad  realistic  treatment,  and  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  Munich,  is  equally  strong. 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  in  the  Pinakoteca  at  Bologna,  belongs  to 
his  best  style.  But  Guido  is  not  altogether  above  and  beyond 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  an  element  of  affectation  is  seen  in 
many  of  his  half-figures  or  single  heads,  which  became  a 
feature  of  the  art  of  this  period.  The  taste  of  the  time 
seemed  to  prefer  the  head  alone  or  the  head  and  only  a part 
of  the  body.  This  was  less  difficult  for  the  artist,  not  demand- 
ing a great  knowledge  of  anatomy  nor  skill  in  representing 
drapery.  Guido  Reni  has  a number  of  such  half-figures.  The 
most  noted  is  the  head  of  the  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns  — 
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the  Ecce  Homo . Originals  are  found  in  Dresden,  London, 
and  Vienna.  The  dramatic  effect  makes  a quick  appeal  to 
the  passer-by,  but,  later,  the  overcharged  sentiment  loses 
its  power.  The  same  quality  is  found  in  the  Mater  Dolorosa , 
of  Berlin ; the  sentimental  pose  with  the  upturned  eyes  catches 
the  superficial  but  has  no  abiding  place  where  the  true  mother 
of  sorrows  of  Bellini  has  already  touched  the  depths  of  the 
soul.  Guido  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  his  century,  and  we  have 
many  self-conscious  and  posing  Magdalens,  saints  and  sibyls 
with  the  dramatic  upward  gaze.  It  is  said  that  he  has  two 
hundred  different  ways  of  turning  the  eyes  upward. 

There  are  a number  of  favorites  in  Rome  — favorites 
with  the  public,  but  scarcely  touched  upon  or  entirely  ignored 
by  the  late  authorities.  One  of  these  is  the  Beatrice  Cenci , 
of  the  Barberini  Palace.  The  turbaned-head  of  a girl  is 
turned  sideward,  but  the  large  brown  eyes  gaze  directly  at 
the  observer;  they  seem  to  be  touched  with  weeping,  or,  as 
Hawthorne  says,  “ one  would  question  whether  or  not  the 
girl  had  been  weeping.”  The  mystery  of  the  Cenci  family 
has  cast  a romance  about  the  picture  which  many  mistake  for 
art  interest.  A large  altarpiece,  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon , 
is  the  pride  of  the  gloomy  Church  of  the  Capuchins  in  Rome. 
The  dramatic  pose,  the  grace,  and  color  are  attractive  but  the 
lack  of  reality  and  the  cold  and  superficial  rendition  of  a 
theme  so  fraught  with  intensity  of  feeling  strike  a false  note. 

The  same  spirit  is  seen  in  his  beautiful,  placid  St.  Sebastian , 
and  in  many  others.  There  is  a lack  of  depth,  soul,  earnest- 
ness, conviction.  He  can  express  much  — beauty,  grace  and 
harmony  which  are  at  their  height  in  the  Aurora  — but  in 
his  work,  as  a whole,  there  is  an  affectation,  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  art  of  his  age. 

The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Caracci  in  their  time, 
was  Domenico  Zampieri,  called  Domenichino  (1581-1641), 
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who  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries.  He 
sought  Rome  where  he  found  the  enmity  and  jealousy  of 
artists.  His  sensitive  nature  made  him  a mark  for  their 
tricks;  they  stole  his  sketches,  mixed  ruinous  chemicals  with 
his  paints  and  taunted  and  insulted  him  until  he  fled  to 
Naples,  where  it  is  supposed  he  was  poisoned.  In  the 
Borghese  gallery  is  a delightful  mythological  subject  — 
Diana  with  her  Nymphs , set  in  a charming  landscape.  The 
Guardian  Angel , in  Naples,  the  St.  Cecilia , in  the  Louvre, 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl , in  the  Borghese  Gallery  are  among  his 
best.  His  masterpiece,  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome , 
which  hangs  opposite  to  Raphael’s  Transfiguration  in  the 
Vatican,  has  been  ranked  as  the  third  of  the  world  pictures, 
but  later  critics  do  not  rank  it  so  high.  Lord  Lindsay  relates 
the  tradition: 

And  Jerome’s  death  drawing  near,  he  commanded  that  he 
should  be  laid  on  the  bare  ground  and  covered  with  sackcloth; 
and  calling  the  brethren  around  him,  he  spake  sweetly  to  them 
in  many  holy  words  and  appointed  Eusebius  to  be  their  abbott  in 
his  room.  And  then  with  tears  he  received  the  blessed  eucharist, 
and  sinking  backward  again  on  the  earth  his  hands  crossed  on 
his  heart,  he  sang  the  nunc  dimittis,  which,  being  finished,  it 
being  the  hour  of  compline,  suddenly  a great  light,  as  if  the 
noon-day  sun  shone  round  him,  within  which  light  angels  in- 
numerable were  seen  by  the  by-standers  in  shifting  motion,  like 
sparks  among  the  dry  reeds.  And  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  was 
heard  inviting  him  to  heaven  and  the  holy  doctor  answered  that 
he  was  ready.  And  after  an  hour  that  light  departed  and  Jerome’s 
spirit  with  it. 

This  is  the  scene  of  the  picture,  wonderfully  told  in  the  figure 
of  the  saint,  the  glowing  light  with  its  angels,  the  grief- 
stricken  attendants  and  the  drooping  lion.  Domenichino’s 
genius  mounts  high  in  this  great  tableau  and  as  he  closely 
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followed  the  Caracci  principles  it  is  an  example  of  the  height 
imitation  inspired  by  genius  can  attain  (Fig.  196). 

The  third  of  the  Bolognese  group,  who  later  joined  a 
Neapolitan  school,  is  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri,  called 
Guercino  from  his  squint  eyes  (1591-1666).  Less  popular 
than  the  two  preceding  artists,  he  was  considered  the  worthy 
head  of  the  Caracci  school  after  their  departure.  His  Aurora , 
in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  can  never  be  famous  like  the  Aurora 
of  Guido,  but  it  has  fine  color  and  atmosphere.  The  Expul- 
sion of  Hagar , and  the  Samian  Sibyl , of  the  Uflizi,  are  among 
the  most  attractive  of  the  Caracci  school. 

Giovanni  Lanfranco  (1580-1647),  known  chiefly  by  the 
Repentant  Peter , in  Dresden,  was  one  of  the  best  exponents 
of  th^  Caracci  school.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Fran- 
cesco Albano  (1578-1660),  best  known  by  the  small  mytho- 
logical pictures  of  cupids  and  amoretti  dancing  in  rings  or 
very  busy  at  mock  tasks,  as  in  the  Four  Elements  — earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water. 

The  principles  of  the  Caracci  spread  with  enthusiasm 
throughout  Italy  and  became  the  ruling  influence  for  the 
seventeenth  and  into  the  next  century.  Imitation  seemed  a 
short  cut  to  art  and  many  painters  with  little  or  no  talent 
deceived  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  were  working 
after  the  model  of  the  masters.  When  allied  with  genius  and 
earnestness  art  had  attained  a height  under  this  inspiration, 
as  in  the  best  of  the  Bolognese  school,  but  a host  of  imitators 
filled  palace  and  church  with  exaggerated  and  lifeless  pic- 
tures. In  trying  to  reach  the  models  set,  Michelangelo’s  tre- 
mendous power  in  anatomy  became  a burlesque,  Raphael’s 
delicate  grace  was  turned  into  frippery,  and  Correggio’s 
light  played  wild  and  fantastic  tricks.  All  art  became  a 
pose  and  a conscious  invitation  for  admiration.  The  lofty 
enthroned  Madonna  gave  way  to  a posing  figure,  the  Pietas 
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became  hysterical,  the  Magdalens  invited  praise  for  a beau- 
tiful penitence.  Art  had  lost  its  truth  and  sincerity,  and 
decadence  became  natural.  At  this  time  the  legends  of  the 
saints  became  popular,  the  visions  of  monks  and  hermits, 
and  apochryphal  characters.  The  half-figures  of  countless 
Ecce  Homos , Mater  Dolorosas , and  sufferers  exhibiting  mani- 
fold bodily  ailments  were  frequent  themes. 

Contemporary  with  the  School  of  Bologna  but  working  on 
a different  theory  was  the  School  of  Naples.  Here  for  a 
while  a light  shone  in  the  darkness.  In  distinction  from  the 
School  of  Imitation  this  was  called  the  School  of  the  Realists 
or  Naturalists.  The  leading  principle  was  a return  to 
nature.  The  leaders  professed  to  receive  their  inspiration 
from  life  and  to  fashion  their  work  in  accordance  with  the 
life  and  world  in  which  they  lived.  Giotto  had  once  sounded 
that  call  and  in  response  came  the  Early  Italian  School  with 
its  truth,  sweetness,  and  light.  A sad  contrast  is  the  response 
in  the  Neapolitan  School  as  represented  by  the  Realists.  Life 
is  different  and  their  truth  is  neither  sweetness  nor  light. 

The  leader  of  the  movement,  founder  of  the  School  of  the 
Naturalists,  is  Michelangelo  Merisi  da  Caravaggio  (1569— 
1609),  who  was  born  near  Bergamo.  It  is  amazing  that  a 
man  with  his  record,  showing  a character  so  coarse  and 
brutal,  could  have  been  of  such  influence.  A passionate  temper 
led  him  into  all  sorts  of  quarrels  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  His  restless  life,  which  reads  like  a 
criminal  record,  led  him  to  Rome  where  he  painted  for  the 
Pope,  to  Naples,  Malta,  and  Sicily,  his  stay  always  ending 
in  trouble.  We  can  scarcely  expect  deep  religious  feeling 
in  his  sacred  pictures,  yet  that  he  has  strength  and  power 
can  be  seen  in  his  Entombment , in  the  Vatican,  and  in  his 
masterpiece,  the  Death  of  the  Virgin , in  the  Louvre.  His 
most  popular  picture  is  the  Cheating  Card  Player , in  the 


Fig.  196  — The  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  The  Vatican. 
Domenichino. 


FIG.  197  — The  Cheating  Card  Player.  Dresden.  Caravaggio. 
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Palazzo  Sciarra,  Rome,  and  a smaller  one  at  Dresden.  The 
color  is  fine  — the  deep  red  lighting  up  the  dark  shadows 
and  the  rich  blending  of  the  browns  and  greens.  The  char- 
acters of  the  players  are  also  strong,  fresh,  and  vigorous 
(Fig.  197).  He  certainly  had  the  fire  of  genius  and  had 
he  lived  in  another  age  might  have  risen  to  worthy  work. 
A Lyre  Flayer,  in  Vienna,  and  another  in  Turin  have  the 
same  contrast  of  strong  lights  and  shadows.  The  St.  Marie, 
in  Berlin,  is  criticized  as  common  and  vulgar,  as  the  saint 
sits  with  his  legs  crossed ! It  is  not  strange  that  his  work  rep- 
resents murder,  quarrels,  drinking  scenes,  brawls  and  coarse 
brutal  people.  He  himself  was  of  low  origin  and  unedu- 
cated. Art  had  passed  from  the  circle  of  scholars  and 
earnest,  sincere  and  honest  men,  themselves  scholars  and 
writers,  companions  of  princes  and  prelates,  to  the  lower 
classes.  The  artist’s  life  in  Naples  revelled  in  riots,  drinking 
bouts  and  intrigues,  with  the  stiletto  and  poison  as  ready 
means  in  disputes  or  rivalry.  No  wonder  that  the  art  was 
low  or  that  it  finally  left  the  land  of  its  birth.  Art  comes 
at  the  call  of  the  highest  and  noblest  powers  of  the  soul ; it  is 
the  expression  of  soul  life,  and  when  that  is  dead  art  can- 
not survive. 

Salvator  Rosa  (1615-1673),  was  passionate  and  impetu- 
ous, and  has  the  characteristic  Neapolitan  wild  history;  yet 
his  true  love  of  nature,  and  his  devotion  to  a large  family 
of  brothers  and  sisters  soften  the  tale.  As  he  found  paint- 
ing inadequate  to  the  demand  of  his  family  necessities,  he 
put  his  wits  to  work,  and  being  poetical  made  satirical 
verses  on  the  artists  of  the  day  — Guido,  and  the  French 
Poussin  then  in  Italy,  also  Rubens  — and  at  carnival  time 
sold  these  about  the  streets.  This  brought  him  into  public 
notice,  so  that  he  obtained  patronage  for  his  paintings,  his 
time  was  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  his  landscapes,  and 
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wealth  flowed  into  the  family.  The  jagged  cliffs  and  rocky 
coasts  of  southern  Italy,  battle  scenes,  marine  scenes,  gloomy 
forests,  wild  and  lonely  places  with  clouds  and  shadows, 
show  his  observation  of  nature  in  many  moods,  although 
gloom  and  darkness  are  his  chief  delight;  only  rarely  is  a 
scene  lighted  up  with  sunlight.  His  large  battle  scenes  in 
the  Pitti,  Corsini,  the  Louvre  and  Vienna,  show  a mastery 
of  movement  and  grouping. 

Luca  Giordano  (1623-1705),  was  called  “ Fa  Presto” 
(make  haste)  from  the  speed  with  which  he  turned  out  pic- 
tures, taking  hours  instead  of  days  or  years  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a large  scene  — “a  mile  a minute  ” was  the  com- 
ment. His  St.  Michael  was  finished  in  three  hours.  He  was 
popular  in  his  day  and  his  industry  and  speed  led  to  fortune. 
Naturally,  quantity  led  to  a defect  in  quality. 

Carlo  Maratta  (1625-1713),  is  called  the  “ last  of  the 
Romans,”  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman  School  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Untouched  by  the  ruling  Neapolitan 
School  he  painted  with  a sweetness  that  bordered  on  weak- 
ness. He  executed  devotional  pictures  for  churches;  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  in  S.  M.  degli  Angeli,  Rome,  is  his  finest, 
and  the  frescoes  in  St.  John  Lateran  are  among  his  best. 

In  Florence  a few  names  record  the  last  works  of  the 
school.  Allori  (1605-1680),  whose  Judith  with  the  Head  of 
Holof ernes  is  celebrated,  was  one;  Sassoferrato  (1605—1685), 
noted  for  the  silvery  tone  in  his  half-figures  — the  best 
known  being  the  Madonna  of  the  Rosary  — was  another. 
This  sweetness  of  Maratta  was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the 
artist  with  the  appropriate  name  of  Carlo  Dolci  (1616- 
1686).  He  caught  the  old  spirit  of  the  early  Florentines, 
and  presents  images  of  tender  lovelines  in  his  Madonnas, 
Magdalens,  and  saints.  St.  Cecilia , in  Dresden  (Fig.  198), 
and  the  Daughter  of  Herodias , in  the  same  gallery,  have 


Fig.  198  — St.  Cecilia.  Dresden.  Carlo  Dolci. 


Fig.  199  — Magdalen.  Dresden.  Battoni. 
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soft  colors  and  are  much  copied.  The  Madonna , in  the 
Corsini  Gallery,  the  Magdalen , and  the  Angel  of  the  Annunci- 
ation, in  the  Uffizi,  have  a sentimentality  which  weakens  the 
effect.  Carlo  Dolci  is  very  attractive  to  beginners  in  art, 
but  like  all  sweets  must  be  taken  in  moderation  to  retain  the 
flavor. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  few  names  survive  with  worthy 
representations.  Pompeo  Battoni  (1708-1787),  is  the  prin- 
cipal Roman  of  the  century.  He  aimed  to  return  to  the 
style  of  Raphael.  His  Magdalen  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  has 
a world-wide  celebrity.  Professor  Woermann  says  it  is  one 
of  the  most  frequently  copied  pictures  of  the  world 
(Fig.  199). 

The  last  flash  of  brilliant  light,  before  the  final  setting  of 
the  sun,  came  from  Venice.  It  was  a sunset  worthy  of  her 
glorious  day.  Venice  was  still  a prosperous  city,  still  build- 
ing and  decorating  palaces,  churches,  and  municipal  halls. 
These  Giovanni  Battiste  Tiepolo  (1696-1770),  embellished 
with  what  has  been  called  44  a decorative  music  reverberating 
in  jubilant  accord  through  the  halls.”  He  was  a remark- 
able decorative  genius  in  the  style  of  Veronese,  yet,  like  his 
age,  lacking  in  simplicity.  Berenson  says  44  he  seems  not  so 
much  the  last  of  the  old  masters  but  the  first  of  the  new.” 
His  greatest  frescoes  are  in  Venice,  Vicenza,  Wurzburg;  his 
easel  paintings  are  found  in  Paris,  London,  New  York. 

Canaletto  (1697-1768),  and  Guardi  (1712-1793),  gave 
the  final  pictures  of  Venice  — its  shimmering  lagoons,  and 
its  faintly  outlined  domes  all  touched  with  the  glamour  of 
a vision.  Many  exquisite  views  are  found  in  London,  and 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  has  one. 

Longhi  (1702-1762),  has  presented  the  gaiety  of  the  last 
days  of  Venetian  art  in  his  delightful  familiar  scenes  of 
life  — the  dancing  lesson,  the  visitors,  the  various  home  and 
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society  events  which  are  so  many  pages  of  contemporary 
history.  They,  too,  strike  a modern  note  and  it  seems  but  a 
step  to  the  nineteenth  century  of  Michetti,  Favoretto,  and 
Simonetti. 

Italy  had  created  the  art  of  painting  and  for  over  five 
hundred  years  had  led  the  world  in  a great  art.  These 
centuries  have  sent  their  inspiration  to  all  modern  nations 
which  derive  their  vitality  from  that  period  of  high  achieve- 
ment whose  light  shall  never  fade. 
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Aah-hotep,  Queen,  II 
Abydos,  tablet  of,  10 
Acropolis,  of  Athens,  39,  43-48,  56 
Adam  and  Eve  Beneath  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge,  139 
Aldobrandini  Marriage,  99 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Angelico), 
142;  (Botticelli),  148;  (Da 
Vinci),  168 
Aegean  Art,  17 

Aeginetan  marbles,  25,  27-29,  39, 
77,  89 
Aetion,  99 

Agamemnon,  tomb  of,  15 
Ageladas,  57 
Agesandros,  79 

Agrippina,  the  elder,  90;  the 
younger,  90 
Albertinelli,  215 

Alexander  the  Great,  tomb  of,  76 

Allegorical  tableaux,  238 

Allori,  254 

Altar  of  Peace,  91 

Amazon,  59 

Anacreon,  75 

Angel  of  the  Annunciation  (Dolci), 
255;  (Forli),  157 

Angelico,  Fra  Giovanni,  140-143, 
155,  157 

Annunciation  (Da  Vinci),  168; 
(Del  Sarto),  218;  (Donatello), 
132 

Ansidei  Madonna,  201 
Antinoiis,  the  Young,  91 
Antiope  and  Jupiter,  223 
Apelles,  98,  99,  238 
Aphrodite,  of  Cnidos,  64;  Melos 
(Venus  de  Milo),  64,  65 
Apollo,  temple  at  Branchidae,  20; 
Apollo  of  Tenea,  22;  Citharoedus, 
69;  Belvedere,  81,  82 
Apollodorus,  98 


Apollonius,  83 
Apoxyomenos,  74 

Archaic  art,  21-23;  later  Archaic, 
23-27,  31 

Architecture,  three  orders  of,  40- 
43 

Ares  Ludovisi,  82 
Ariosto,  239 
Aristion,  Stele  of,  24 
Arria  and  Paetus,  78 
Artemis  of  Versailles,  82 
Athena,  Polias,  44;  Promachus, 
49;  Parthenos,  50,  51,  53;  Var- 
vakeion,  50;  Phidian,  51;  Athena 
and  Marsyas,  32 

Assisi,  St.  Francis,  and  frescoes  in 
church,  120-125,  126,  154,  155 
Assumption;  (Correggio),  223; 
(Perugino),  161 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Guido 
Reni),  248;  (Titian),  235,  239 
Athenodorus,  79 

Augustus  Imperator , 90;  Young 
Augustus,  90 

Aurora  (Guercino),  251;  (Guido 
Reni),  248,  249 

Bacchanals,  237 
Baldassare  Castiglione,  210 
Baptism  of  Christ  (Da  Vinci),  168; 

(Verrocchio),  152 
Baptistery,  Pisa,  117,  118;  Flor- 
ence, 119,  130 
Barberini  Vase,  97 
Bartolommeo,  Fra,  181,  199,  201, 
215-217 

Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  135,  136 

Basilica,  109-111 
Bassano  family,  243,  244 
Battle  of  Marathon,  98 
Battle  of  the  Standard,  173 
Battoni,  255 
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Beatrice  Cenci,  249 
Beautiful  Women  of  the  Acropolis , 
25 

Bellini,  Jacopo,  228;  Giovanni,  228, 
229;  Gentile,  230 
Bartoldo,  179 
Bible , (Raphael’s),  207 
Bigio,  219 

Birth  of  Venus,  149 

Bologna,  School  of,  164,  246-252 

Boltraffio,  176 

Bonfigli,  155,  156 

Bonifazi,  240 

Bordone,  240 

Botticelli,  147-150 

Boy  with  a Dolphin,  135 

Boy  with  the  Goose,  88 

Boy  with  the  Thorn,  33 

Bramante,  185,  192,  201,  207 

Brancacci  Chapel,  138,  149 

Bronzino,  219 

Brunelleschi,  130,  137,  199 

Buonarroti,  216 

Byzantine  art,  115,  116,  118,  120, 
121,  227,  228 

Callicrates,  46 
Callimachus,  42,  43 
Calling  of  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew, 
151 

Calumny,  99,  149 
Campanile,  Florence,  123,  124 
Canaletto,  255 

Capella  dell’  Arena  paintings,  122, 
123 

Caracci,  Ludovico,  Agostino,  Anni- 
bale, 246,  247,  249,  251 
Caravaggio,  252,  253 
Carpaccio,  230,  231 
Cartouche,  12 
Caryatidae,  45,  56 
Castagno,  140 
Catacombs,  107-109 
Centaur  Group,  98 
Cephisodotus,  63 

Cesnola,  General,  Cyprus  antiqui- 
ties, 19 
Chares,  79 

Cheating  Card  Player,  252 
Cheops,  pyramid,  3 
Chephren,  pyramid,  3;  statue,  6 
Children  in  Swaddling  Clothes,  134 
Cimabue,  119-121,  125 


Clitias,  96 
Cleomenes,  82 
Cleopatra,  11 
Colleoni,  135,  136 
Colossi,  7 

Concert,  the,  232,  234 
Conegliano,  231 
Conversion  of  Paul,  191 
Corinthian  order,  40,  42 
Coronation  (Raphael),  199;  (An- 
gelico), 143;  (Lippi),  145 
Coronation  of  Charlemagne,  204 
Correggio,  221-225,  246,  247,  251 
Cnossus,  17 
Cresilas,  57,  59 
Crete,  17,  19 
Crivelli,  228 

Crucifixion  (Angelico),  141;  (Lu- 
ini),  176;  (Raphael),  199;  (Tint- 
oretto), 241 

Crucifixion  of  Peter,  191,  248 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  250 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  208,  214 
Cure  of  the  Cripple  at  the  Temple 
Gate,  139 

Cyprus  and  Cypriote  art,  19 
Danae,  225 

Dance  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
214 

Dance  of  Death,  128 
Daughter  of  Herodias,  254 
David  (Donatello),  131;  (Michael- 
angelo),  182,  184 
Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  149,  204 
Deliverance  of  the  Keys  to  St. 
Peter,  161 

Demeter  of  Cnidos,  71 
Demosthenes,  75 

Departure  of  the  Hun  Attila,  204 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (Michel- 
angelo), 191;  (Volterra),  194 
Destruction  of  the  Children  of 
Korah,  148 
Diadumenus,  59 
Diana,  223 

Diana  and  Actaeon,  237 
Diana  and  Endymion,  247 
Diana  of  Gabii,  72;  of  Versailles, 
82 

Diana  with  her  Nymphs,  250 
Dioscuri,  74 
Discobolus,  31,  33 
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D’Oggiono,  176 
Dolci,  254,  255 
Domenichino,  249-251 
Donatello,  131-133,  135-137,  139, 
163,  179,  180 
Doric  order,  40,  41 
Dorpfeld,  Prof.,  14 
Doryphorus,  58,  59 
Dream , the  of  St.  Ursula , 230 
Drunken  Bacchus , 181 
Duccio,  Buoninsegna,  125;  Agos- 
tino  di,  133 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urhino,  238 
Dying  Gaul,  77 

Earthly  and  Heavenly  Music,  209 
Ecce  Homo,  249 
Eclectics,  School  of,  246,  247 
Eirene  and  Plutus,  63,  64 
Elgin  marbles,  52-55 
Entombment  (Caravaggio),  252; 

(Raphael),  201 ; (Titian),  236 
Equestrian  Portrait  of  King 
Charles  V,  238 

Erechtheum,  42,  44,  45,  48,  56 
Ergotomos,  96 

Eros,  Genius  of  the  Vatican,  66; 

Drawing  the  Bow,  88 
Esculapius,  temple  of,  42 
Euripides,  75 

Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve,  139 
Expulsion  of  Hagar,  251 

Fabriano,  155,  228 
Fall  of  Troy,  98 

Fames e,  Bull,  80,  81 ; Hercules,  83 
Faun,  of  the  Capitoline,  65;  Bar- 
barini,  78 

Faun  (Michelangelo),  179,  180 
Favoretto,  256 

Feast  in  the  House  of  Levi,  242 
Ferrari,  176 
Fete  Champetre,  232 
Fiesole,  Mino  da,  135 
Fire  in  the  Borgo,  204 
Four  Elements,  251 
Flora  (Da  Vinci),  174;  (Titian), 
239 

Florentine  Madonna,  210 
Forli,  156,  157 
Fornarina,  194,  204,  210 
Fra  Angelico’s  Angels,  141 
Francesca,  156 


Francia,  11,  164,  198 
Francis  I,  239 
Francois  Vase,  96 

Galatea  and  Polyphemus,  247 
Genesis,  178,  186,  187 
Germanicus,  90 
Ghiberti,  130,  131,  137,  199 
Ghirlandajo,  150-152,  179,  217 
Gigantomachy , 78 
Giordano,  254 

Giorgione,  194,  228,  231-233,  240 
Giotto,  119,  120-124,  137,  140,  162, 
206;  Giottieschi,  124,  252 
Girl  of  Antium,  74 
Glycon,  83 

Good  and  Bad  Government,  126 
Gozzoli,  146,  147 

Graeco-Roman  art,  81,  82,  83,  88, 
100 

Grand  Colonna,  201 
Granduca  Madonna,  200 
Greek  painting,  95,  101 
Greek  revival,  89 
Guardi,  255 
Guardian  Angel,  250 
Guercino,  251 

Halicarnassus,  Mausoleum,  41,  68, 
71 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  29, 
30 

Harpagus,  tomb  marbles,  71 
Hatasou,  temple  of  Queen,  9 
Hera,  of  Polyclitus,  58 
Heracles,  labors  of,  20,  27,  38,  74 
Herculaneum,  102 
Hercules,  180 

Hermes,  of  Praxiteles,  66,  67,  89; 

Listening,  74 
Hesperidae,  38 
Holy  Night,  222,  224,  225 
Homer,  75 
Hours,  103 

Ictinus,  46,  47,  60 

II  Giorno  ( The  Day),  224,  225 

Ilios,  13 

Ionic  order,  40-42 
Industry,  243 
Ipsamboul,  temple,  7,  8 
Isaiah,  209 
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Journey  of  Moses , 158 
Journey  of  the  Magi,  146 
Judith,  149 

Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holo- 
f ernes,  254 
Julius  II,  210 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  23T 

Knight  of  Malta,  232 
Knight’s  Vision,  199 

La  Belle  Jardiniere,  200 
La  Donna  Velata,  210 
La  Donna,  238 
Lanfranco,  251 
Laocoon,  79,  80,  83,  88 
Lapiths  and  Centaurs,  37,  55,  61 
Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
250 

Last  Days  of  Moses,  158 
Last  Judgment  (Albertinilli  and 
Bartolommeo),  215;  (Angelico), 
142;  (Michelangelo),  189,  190 
Last  Supper  (Da  Vinci),  171,  172 
Lavinia,  239 
Leda,  223 
Leochares,  81 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  136,  139,  140, 
160,  167-177,  183,  196,  199,  201, 
215,  217,  220 
Lion  Gate,  Mycenae,  15 
Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  143-146;  Filip- 
pino, 149,  150 
Longhi,  255 

Lord’s  Supper  (Del  Sarto),  219; 

(Ghirlandajo),  151 
Lorenzetti,  126,  127 
Lorenzo,  156 
Lo  Spasimo,  209 
Lotto,  234 
Luini,  175,  176 
Lute  Player,  247 
Lyre  Player,  253 
Lysippus,  74,  82,  83,  98 

Madonna  (Del  Sarto),  218; 
(Dolci),  255;  (Lotto),  234;  del 
Cardellino,  200;  and  Child,  182; 
of  the  Diadem,  211;  Enthroned, 
232;  di  Foligno,  211;  of  Francis 
I,  211;  of  the  Great  Tabernacle, 
141;  of  the  Green,  200;  of  the 
Harpies,  217 ; of  the  Pesaro 


Family,  236;  del  Pesce,  211;  of 
the  Pomegranate,  145;  of  the 
Rabbit,  235;  of  the  Rosary,  254; 
of  the  Rose  Hedge,  175;  of  the 
Sack,  217;  of  St.  Francis,  224; 
of  St.  George,  224;  di  San  Sisto, 
212;  della  Scodella,  224;  of  St. 
Sebastian,  224;  della  Sedia,  211; 
of  Silence,  247;  della  Stella,  142 
on  the  Steps,  180;  of  the  Tribuna s 
183 

Magdalen  (Battoni)  255;  (Cor- 
reggio), 224;  (Dolci),  255 
Magnificat,  148 
Majano,  135 
Majestas,  125 
Mantegna,  163,  164,  228 
Man  with  the  Glove,  238 
Maratta,  254 
Marcantonio,  183 
Marcus  Aurelius,  91 
Marriage  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Roxana  (Aetion),  99; 
(Sodoma),  220 
Marriage  at  Cana,  242 
Marriage  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  147 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  (Bar- 
tolommeo), 216;  (Correggio), 
225;  (Luini),  176 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  198 
Marsyas,  32,  33,  65 
Mary  in  the  Lap  of  Anne,  174,  201 
Masaccio,  137-140,  144,  149,  150, 
180,  199 

Martini,  125,  126 
Masolino,  137-140 
Mater  Dolorosa,  249 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  41, 
68,  71 

Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  233 
Messina,  228 

Michelangelo,  130,  139,  152,  157, 
160,  167,  178-195,  199,  201,  202, 
205,  209,  213,  215,  217,  221,  227, 
241,  246,  247,  251 
Michetti,  256 

Middle  Ages,  89,  116,  117,  129,  226, 
227 

Mosaic,  99,  100,  111-114 
Moses  (Michelangelo),  184,  185 
Moses  and  the  Daughter  of  Jethro, 
148 

Mnesikles,  44 
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Murani,  Giovanni,  Antonio,  228 
Murder  of  Peter  Martyr,  286 
Mycenae  and  Mycenaean  art,  13- 
17,  19 

Myron,  31-34 

Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
225 

Naples,  School  of,  252 
Nefert-Ari,  Queen,  8 
Night  and  Day,  189 
Nike,  earliest,  21;  of  Delos,  22; 
Acropolis,  44;  Paeonius,  60; 
Samothrace,  70,  71;  of  the  Nike 
temple,  56,  57 

Niohe  Group,  69,  70,  80,  81,  88; 

Eldest  Daughter,  70 
Noli  me  Tang  ere,  236 

Olympia  and  Olympian  marbles, 
34-39,  51;  Hermes,  66,  67,  77, 
89;  Olympian  Zeus  and  temple, 
34-36,  51,  52,  60,  87 
Orcagna,  124,  125,  127 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  248 
Our  Lady  Enthroned  as  Queen  of 
Siena,  125 


Paeonius,  60 
Pallas  with  the  Centaur 
Palma  Vecchio,  229,  233,  234 
Panathenaic  Festival,  46,  53,  55, 
56 

Paradise,  241 
Paris  and  Helen,  247 
Parmegianino,  225 
Parnassus,  203 
Parrhasius,  98 

Parthenon,  and  marbles,  39,  45-48, 
50,  52,  56,  69,  77,  89;  frieze,  55, 
56 

Pasiteles,  83,  84 
Pastoral,  the,  232 
Penni,  204,  206 
Pergamene  marbles,  77,  78 
Pericles,  49,  57 ; the  age  of,  48-61 
Perugino,  136,  160-162,  198,  199 
Peruzzi,  192 
Peter  Martyr,  141 
Phidias,  46,  49-52,  55,  56,  58,  63, 
64,  98 

Philoxenos,  99,  100 


Pieta  (Bartolommeo),  216;  (Bell- 
ini), 229;  (Del  Sarto),  218;  (II 
Francia),  164;  (Michelangelo), 
181,  185 

Pinturicchio,  158,  159,  198 
Piombo,  193,  194 

Pisano,  Niccola,  117,  118;  Giovanni, 
118;  Andrea,  118,  119,  130 
Pliny’s  Doves,  100 
Poem  of  Pentaur,  10 
Polyclitus,  57-60 
Polydorus,  79 
Polygnotus,  98 

Pompeii  and  art  remains,  100-104 
Pordenone,  240 

Portrait  of  Himself,  Raphael’s, 
201;  Del  Sarto’s,  219 
Portrait  of  Laura  di  Pola,  234 
Poussin,  194,  226,  253 
Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  247 
Predis,  176 

Presentation  of  the  Ring  of  St. 
Mark  to  the  Doge  by  the  Fisher- 
man, 240 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple,  236 

Praxiteles,  63-69,  72;  Hermes,  66, 
67 

Quercia,  130 

Rahotep  and  Nefert,  4 
Raimondi,  206 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  194 
Rameses  II,  7,  8,  12;  Rameses  III, 
9 

Raphael,  139,  140,  167,  185,  192- 
194,  196-217,  246,  247,  251 
Religion,  influence  on  art,  3,  8,  10, 
62,  93,  105  ff. 

Renaissance,  Early,  129-165;  High, 
166-225 

Reni,  Guido,  247-249,  253 
Repentant  Peter,  251 
Rhodian  School,  79,  80 
Rizzi,  176 

Robbia,  and  Robbia  ware,  Luca, 
133,  134;  Andrea  della,  134; 
Giovanni  della,  134,  1S5 
Roberta  Strozzi  and  her  Dog,  238 
Roman  art,  85-94;  School,  214,  254 
Romano,  204,  214 
Rosa,  Salvator,  253,  254 
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Rossellino,  Bernardo  and  Antonio, 
135;  Bernardo,  192 
Rosetta  stone,  10 

Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  237 
St.  Agnes  with  the  Lamb,  218 
St.  Catherine  Borne  by  the  Angels , 
175 

St.  Cecilia  (Domenichino),  250; 
(Dolci),  254;  (Donatello),  132; 
(Raphael),  209 
St.  Dominic,  141 
St.  George,  132 
St.  George  and  St.  Mark,  225 
St.  Jerome  with  the  Lion,  175 
St.  John  (Del  Sarto),  218;  (Dona- 
tello), 132 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  181 
St.  Margaret,  209 
St.  Mark  (Bartolommeo),  216; 
(Caravaggio),  253;  (Donatella), 
132 

St.  Mark’s  Church,  116 
St.  Michael  (Giordano),  254; 
(Raphael),  209 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  199 
St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  249 
St.  Peter  Resuscitating  Tabitha, 

139 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  109,  111,  192, 
208 

St.  Sebastian,  221 
St.  Sophia,  109,  227 
Salutation  (“Visitation”),  215 
Samian  Sibyl,  251 
San  Gallo,  192 
Santa  Barbara,  233 
Santa  Croce  paintings,  123 
Santi  (Sanzio)  see  Raphael 
Sarcophagi,  of  Sidon,  75;  Tomb  of 
the  Weepers,  76;  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander, 76;  in  Roman  art,  93, 
94,  96 

Sarto,  Del,  217-219,  240 
Sassoferrato,  254 
Savonarola,  181,  182,  216 
Scarabeus,  12 

Schliemann,  Prof.,  excavations,  13- 
17 

School  of  Athens,  203 
School  of  Pan,  157 
School  of  the  World,  183 
Scopas,  67,  69-71,  81 


Scribe  of  the  Louvre , 5 
Sepa  and  Nesa,  5 
Sesto,  176 
Seti,  12 
Settignano,  135 
Sibyls,  209 
Signorelli,  157,  158 
Simonetti,  256 

Sistine  Chapel  paintings,  185-188, 
205,  206 

Sistine  Madonna,  210,  212,  213 

Slaves,  185 

Sleeping  Venus,  232 

Sodoma,  220,  221 

Solario,  176,  177 

Spagna,  198 

Sphinx,  2,  3 

Spring,  149 

Squarcione,  163 

Stele  of  Aristion,  24;  Orchomenos, 
25 

Step  pyramid,  3 
Story  of  Noah,  147 
Swoon  of  St.  Catherine,  220 

Tabernacle,  the,  124 
Tempi  Madonna,  200 
Temptation  of  Christ,  148 
Terra  Nuova  Madonna,  199 
Theseum,  41,  98 
Thothmes  III,  8,  12 
Three  Sisters,  233 
Three  Stages  of  Life,  234 
Timanthes,  98 
Tintoretto,  240,  241,  246 
Tiryns,  14,  15,  17 

Titian,  227,  229,  232,  234-240,  241, 
243,  246 

Transfiguration  (Caracci),  247; 
(Correggio),  223;  (Raphael), 
194,  213,  250 

Transit  of  the  Virgin,  125 
Tribute  Money  (Masaccio),  139, 
140;  (Titian),  236 
Triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
147 

Triumph  of  Death,  127,  158 
Triumph  of  Galatea,  203 
Triumphal  Procession  of  Bacchus, 
247 

Triptych,  161 

Two  Maidens  at  a Fountain,  238 
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Uccelli,  140 
Udine,  207 

Vasari,  139,  144,  193,  219,  220,  232, 
234 

Vases,  Greek,  95-98;  Francois 
Vase,  96,  97;  Portland  Vase,  97 
Vatican  frescoes,  202-205,  207 
Venetian  School,  226 
Veneziano,  Domenico,  140;  Agos- 
tino,  183 

Venice  Enthroned,  243 
Venus  (Botticelli),  149;  (Palma 
Vecchio),  233 
Venus  of  the  Borghese,  237 
Venus  and  Mercury  Teaching 
Cupid  to  Read,  225 
Venus  of  Urbino,  237 
Veronese,  240-244,  255 
Verrocchio,  135,  136,  152,  160,  167, 
168 

Victory,  Winged,  22;  Wingless, 
44;  of  Samothrace,  70,  71;  Vic- 
tories of  Nike  temple,  56,  57 
Vierge  au  Coussin  Vert,  177 
Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,  142 


Virgin  Appearing  to  St.  Bernard, 
161 

Virgin  of  the  Rocks,  171 
Vision  of  Ezekiel,  209 
Vision  of  St.  Bernard  (Lippi), 
150;  (Bartolommeo),  216 
Vision  of  St.  Francis,  247 
Viti,  198 
Vivarini,  228 
Volterra,  194 

Warrior  of  Marathon,  24 

Wedgwood  ware,  97 

Weeping  Marys  at  the  Cross,  142 

Xeuxis,  98 
Xoanon,  21,  22,  45 

Young  David,  135 
Young  Scholar  (Spanish  Student), 
219 

Zeus,  Olympian  temple,  34-37 ; 

Phidian,  51,  52,  60 
Zeus  and  Hera,  247 
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